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“Outspoken and explicit’ 
PREMARITAL INTERCOURSE AND 
INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


By Lester A. Kirkendall, Ph.D., Professor of Family Life, Oregon State University 
Foreword by Brock Chisholm, M.D., Former Director-General, World Health Organization 








SOME INFORMED COMMENTS 


BROCK CHISHOLM, M.D., Past President, World 
Health Organization 

“It ought to be possible for families and com- 
munities to provide the kind of help that Dr. 
Kirkendall’s informants have demonstrated is 
needed. . . . This book constitutes a notable step 
in that direction.” 


REV. WILLIAM H. GENNE, Executive Director, 
Department of Family Life, National Council 
of the Churches of Christ 

“A challenging documentation of facts which 
all leaders of youth, especially those in our 
churches, must face. His constructive proposals 
will provoke serious thought and discussion . . . 
an important sociological study.” 


RICHARD K. KERCKHOFF, Ph.D., Leader, Com- 
munity Organization and Development Pro- 
gram, The Merrill-Palmer Institute, Detroit, 
Michigan 

“Certain to become one of the most fundamental 
resources in the field of marriage and family 
education.” 


MARY STEICHEN CALDERONE, M.D., Medical 
Director, Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America, Inc. 

“Knowledge of the kind found in Dr. Kirk- 
endall’s book should be the possession of every 
young person over the junior high school age.” 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 

“An exploratory study and discussion of the 
sexual activity of young adults. The interview- 
ers strictly avoided value or moral judgments. 
. .. Should be read by all who . . . have respon- 
sibility for teen-agers. It is outspoken and ex- 
plicit.” 

W. CLARK ELLZEY, Chairman, Dept. of Mar- 
riage and Family, Stephens College, Coiumbia, 
Missouri 

“A sound report and discussion in an area of 
- vital importance and considerable confusion. 
This book should be in every high school, 
college and church library and on the reading 
of all who want to learn and help others 
earn. 


DAVID M. FULCOMER, Ph.D., Professor, Family 
Sociology (Marriage Counselor), lowa State 
University, Ames, lowa 

“Very significant for those who work in the 
area of premarriage relationships.” 








A research study based on case histories of 
668 premarital intercourse experiences 


Today, every educator, clergyman, social worker, 
marriage and family counsellor is keenly aware 
of the tidal wave of premarital intercourse rap- 
idly engulfing the nation. 


What to do about it—especially the impact of its 
“side effects” upon the personalities of the young 

eople involved—constitutes a serious ee chal- 
enging problem. Professionals realize this is one 
problem that can no longer be ‘‘swept under the 
rug” by a public unwilling to face reality. 


Instead of merely theorizing or moralizing about 
the situation Dr. Kirkendall went directly to the 
participants for first-hand factual information. 
Interviews in depth produced 668 intimate case 
histories of premarital intercourse experiences 
at all six levels: (1) with prostitutes, (2) with 
pick-ups, (3) with casual acquaintances, (4) 
with dating partners for whom no affection was 
felt, (5) with dating partners for whom there 
was much affection, and (6) with fiancees. 


Now these verbatim reports, together with Dr. 
Kirkendall’s conclusions, are presented in this 
long-awaited volume. Some people will be 
shocked by the candor of the testimony. It throws 
a new and penetrating light on what many regard 
as today’s number one problem. Dr. Kirkendall 
raises thought-provoking questions which cur- 
rently challenge every parent, educator, profes- 
sional and most important of all, the young 
people themselves! 


20% PROFESSIONAL DISCOUNT 


The regular price of “Premarital Intercourse and 
Interpersonal Relationships” is $7.00. A 20% 
professional discount will save you $1.40 if your 
order, with remittance, is received within 30 
days. 


THE JULIAN PRESS, Inc. 


Publishers 
Dept. 10, 80 East 11th Street, New York 3 
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Making the Most of Marriage 


By PAUL H. LANDIS, Washington State University 


Making the Most of Marriage is notable for its straightforward, objective, 
and research-oriented approach to the factors that are basic to marriage 
adjustment. Extensively rewritten and revised, the second edition of this 
distinguished text gives expanded treatment to the role relationships of 
men and women, to their biological and cultural differences, and to love as 
it influences personality development. This edition provides a greater cross- 
cultural emphasis and includes new chapters on the values, goals, and short- 
comings of marriage, as well as on the process of sex identification. As a 
unique teaching aid, an outline for an autobiographical term paper on mar- 
riage fitness has been included along with discussion questions, suggested 


readings, and an up-to-date film guide. 674 pp., illus., $6.75 
APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
34 West 33rd Street New York 1, New York 
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The Art of MARRIAGE COUNSELING : 


By W. L. Hersert and F. V. Jaavis 


“Practitioners of marriage counseling, whether representing 
medicine, social work, the law, clergy, or others, wiil be im- 


pressed with the profound nature of what this book sets out to do. | 





“The authors address th Ives to the problem of helping mar- 
tied couples . . . to adjust th Ives more ptably to the 
marital situation, They trace the interaction of personality fac- 
tors, societal pressures, and the establishment of an efiective 
counseling role as these are i dependent ard pl tary 
while coming to focus, as they must, ov the rehabilitation of 
a marriage relationship. This is no easy task, but the degree of 
success these authors achieved in app hing it was impressive. 

“The greatest value of this book, therefore, appears to be the 
high potential in it for assisting practitioners in the field of 
marriage counseling to refurbish their skills and techniques. . 
The chapters concerning the interview and its development . 
are most informative for practitioners from other disciplines. 

“The role of unconscious motivation was emphasized throughout 
with good effect. This was discussed as applying to both the coun- 
selor and his ‘client.’ ’’—Bulletin of The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


$2.75 Postfree e 10-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
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For Information on NEW Aids and Services 
Available From PARENTS’ MAGAZINE! 


We will gladly send you information with- 
out cost or obligation, on the following 
materials and services: 


(] FREE FOLDERS listing topics for two 
series of child study programs: “You and 
Your Growing Child” on pre-school and 
school-age child behavior; “You and Your 
Changing Community”—devoted to new 
influences on family life. 


(0 SPECIAL Subscription Rates on Par- 
ents’ Magazine for child study group 
members (5 or more subscriptions). 


(1 PROFESSIONAL and Educator Rates 
on individual subscriptions for Parents’ 
Magazine. 














() CHECK HERE, and enclose 50¢, to 
order new 40-page booklet on effective 
group organization. Offers new meeting 
techniques, program ideas, resources, etc. 
Of special help to inexperienced leaders 
or. parents who wish to start a parents’ 
group. To be published in November. 
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An outstanding, 
completely up-to-date 
study guide by two 
eminently qualified 
experts 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
by Alfred McClung Lee and 
Elizabeth Briant Lee 


From the vast scientific literature relating to 
courtship, mate-selection, marriage and fam- 
ily life, the Lees have sifted, evaluated, and 
interpreted what they regard as the most use- 
ful findings. Written with perception and au- 
thority, and amplified by the results of their 
own considerable research, the book is a su- 
tb and comprehensive guide to the entire 
eld. Every aspect of family life is covered 
. . . socio-economic, psychological, and physi- 
cal... types of marriage, sex, death and - 
other family crises, childbirth, the child at 
all ages, the post-child unit—and criteria for 
a happy family. Invaluable for students, so- 
cial workers, and scientists, it offers new in- 
sights into intelligent happier living for any- 
one. Keyed to standard textbooks. 


College Outline Series Paperback $2.25 
, At all bookstores 


BARNES INOBL.ED mo. 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 











SPECIAL EDUCATION 
FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL 


edited by 
Merle E. Frampton and Elena D. Gall 
3 volume set, $16.50 


Now available in 2nd printing— 
enlarged format! 


I—Introduction and Problems 
$5.50 


Vol. 1l—Physically Handicapped and 
Special Health Problems $5.50 


Vol. III—Mental and Emotional Deviates 


Vol. 


New Book Announcement 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR 
YOUR CHILD 
A Parent Handbook 
Edited by 
.HELEN I. DRIVER, Ph.D. 
author of 
Counseling and Learning through Group 
iscussion 
A textbook for parents by a Family-Life Panel com- 
of a child psychiatrist, a pastor, and two family 
ife educators. The six emotional growth stages of chil- 
dren are described, with for the 
needs for sex guidance from infaney deeongh adolescence, 
This is e companion book to The Story of You, a pic- 
ture book of sex education for young children, highly 
recommended by the National Parent-Teacher Magazine, 
rag Mong Duvall, . family- life consultant and Dr. Garry 
yers, psy 








SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD, clothbound, 192 pp., 
postpaid $4.50 
THE STORY OF YOU, a four color picture book for 
young children, giving answers children seek, 44 


and Special Problems $5.50 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
Publisher of 
THE DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Sent on approval if requested 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 


P.O. Box 3222 Madison 4, Wis. 





























The Couple Who Want 


A Baby 


By Marie Pichel weit M.D. 


Written in noa-technical language by a pioneer in 
the study of fertility, this practical and authorita- 
tive work answers every possible question on the 
subject of fertility and sterility, including newest 
procedures and scientific data. Illustrated. 


“, . . a superb contribution, Only a dedicated 
woman could express the empathy and compassion 
toward the childless wife as eloquently as Dr. 
Warner has done .. . will have a wide usefulness 
for those to whom “the gteat privilege of parent- 
hood must be earned by painstaking cooperation.” 
—Joseph Bernard Doyle, M.D., Director, 
Fertility and Endocrine Climsc, St. Eliza- 

beth’s Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts 


“,.. a simply stated direct account of the proc- 
esses involved in childbirth from the desire to the 
accomplishment . . . dispels many currently held 
superstitions and beliefs, and is quite up to date 
with the knowledge accumulated in recent years 
about difficulties ae to glandular or psychoso- 
matic causes . should be most helpful to physi- 
cians who want to give their patients sound advice 
in solving their problems. 
—Morris Fishbein, M.D., —., editor, 
Journal of the American Medi Asso- 
ciation 


At all bookstores, $3.95 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
153 East 24th Street New York 10, N. Y. 


Revised Teacher Kit Available 


re. 


The Revised TEACHER KIT may be obtained 
from the NCFR office, 1219 University Avenue 
Southeast, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota, for $5.00. 
This kit will prove especially valuable to junior 
and senior high school family life teachers, 
teacher trainers, and other groups setting up 
family life programs. It contains an assortment 
of carefully chosen materials designed to help 
the teacher plan for and teach his classes. In- 
cluded are suggestions for implementing a pro- 
gram, background information, outlines of les- 
son plans, lists of valuable film and text sources. 
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New Roles for Men and Women* 


NELSON N. FOOTE 
General Electric Company 


IN ONE SENSE it is presumptuous to _ 
of new roles for men and women. The explora- 
tion of the infinite variety of relationships that 
are possible between two people of opposite sex 
has ton going on since long before history be- 
gan to be recorded. In this sense, there is noth- 
ing new under the sun to report here. 

As we all know personally, the sense of new- 
ness in experience comes mostly from encount- 
ering an event for the first time as an actor 
rather than as a spectator. When it happens to 
oneself, it always seems different from what it 
seemed beforehand when we heard of it hap- 
ean g to others—whether it be love, grief, 
ailure, victory, serious illness, parenthood, 
shame, intense involvement, homesickness or 
visits to foreign lands. 

We are indebted to the late Joseph Stalin for 
an arresting epigram on this subject. “When 
one person dies,” he said, “that is a tragedy, 
but when a million die, that is merely a statis- 
tic.” 

A poet 2500 years ago made a similar point 
differently. . 


“Oh! if you felt the pain I feel! 
“But oh! who ever felt as I!” 


As everyone professionally — in 
dealing with families observes, it is usually hard 
for a person having a stressful experience to be- 
lieve that it is not unique. But Professor Everett 
Hughes has described the task of all the pro- 
fessions as to routinize the crises of others. 
Even the social worker who insists that each 
case is different claims to apply certain general 

rinciples. In our own field, we recognize that 
amily behavior consists of highly repetitive in- 
cidents. However engrossing these may be to the 
actors, they can readily become altogether bor- 
ing to observers. It may thus perhaps be said 
that we provide our pupils, our clients and our 
pcg some greater measure of control over 

eir affairs by pointing out the common fea- 
tures of their predicaments, but we do so at the 
risk of diminishing the excitement of these 
events for them and for ourselves. On the other 
hand, by listening closely and observing the 
small but significant differences which do dis- 


® Presented to general session of Groves Conference at 
Merrill-Palmer Institute, Detroit, Michigan, April 11, 1961. 


November, 1961 
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tinguish each case, we can obtain renewal and 
refreshment of our sense of the ultimate mys- 
tery, variety and novelty of human relations. 

If this were the proper occasion, it would be 
intriguing to pursue the question of what 
role the humanities play—or should play, as 
against the social sciences—in affecting the 
quality of experience through bringing to bear 
on it the rience of others. The family life 
educator wal cuales may in fact be perform- 
ing a function that the humanities claim, but to 
a large degree fail to exercise: the genuine ap- 
plication to actual living of the perceptiveness 
obtained by the process of generalization. Many 
of the teachers here are continually torn be- 
tween utilizing matezials drawn from literature 
and materials drawn from social research in try- 


. ing to convey understanding and appreciation 


of what goes on between two people. Sometimes 
the literary materials seem to obscure immediate 
awareness of what is happening right then and 
there in the classroom or in the homes of the 
students. At other times, awareness seems won- 
derfully sensitized by exposure to such materials. 

The same mixed result seems to be true of 
research materials: sometimes they serve mag- 
nificently to illuminate for a person where he 
stands and how he is doing, in relation to his 
family or the other intimates on whom he de- 
pends for his self-conception. At other times, 
sso material, even though it be non-fictional, 
oses its power to illuminate and sensitize, and 
we feel we must turn to real life first-hand— 
help each other study ourselves, in ways that we 
cannot unaided and isolated, through experi- 
menting with untried relationships. 

Nonetheless it is with respect to the social 
sciences that it seems appropriate to concen- 
trate here. And more specifically, statistics. If 
we concede that there is no current masculine 
or feminine role that is without precedent, and 
if we defer to another occasion discussion of 
personal development as a succession of discov- 
eries, our title can be justified only be getting 
into quantitative matters, by exploring the con- 
nection between the actual experiences of people 
in families and the broad social trends that af- 
fect them. 

Let us start with a concrete example. Centu- 
ries ago—when the above two lines of 
were written—some people lived to be a hun- 
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dred. Thomas Jefferson lived to see the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, 
The achievement of great age is not new. What 
has changed in recent decades is that a much 
higher proportion of the population lives life 
out to its end. This change is quantitative, but 
such quantitative trends embracing large num- 
bers of people have definite, qualitative effects 
on individuals. To become aged in a society 
where the aged are few is quite different from 
becoming aged in the company of millions of 
others. 

Public perception of the multiple conse- 
quences and meanings of the massive shift in 
the age composition of the population is steadily 
occurring. The social sciences are proving of 
immense benefit in helping people to under- 
stand the necessary adjustments they must make, 
and to anticipate potential future developments. 

One of the qualitative consequences bears 
elaboration, as an example of new roles for men 
and women that are emerging. When we talk 
of husbands and wives, ignoring children, we 
still tend to think primarily of the periods of 
courtship and early marriage, before children 
arrive on the scene, and not of the period af- 
ter they have left home. Yet of the 42 million 
married couples in the United States, little more 
than half have children at home; of these child- 
less couples, more than two-thirds are in the 
post-parental category; that is, as many as 15 
million couples. And of these, most would con- 
sider themselves middle-aged, not aged. 

Everyone here is familiar with the complaint 
that our textbooks on the family over-emphasize 
the courtship phase of the family life cycle. It 
is about time that our writers consider the vast 
audience that is waiting for relevant knowledge 
about marital relations during the years from 
45 onwards. 

From the standpoint of the individual, the 
newness of the problem of enjoying his life 
with his mate for that 20-year period before 
retirement will in part be mitigated and in part 
be aggravated by the fact that nearly his whole 
generation will be going through the experience 
simultaneously. The kinds of places that such 
couples like to go are likely to be crowded, as 
with the tourists who deplore the other tourists. 
On the other hand, to be free to go to parties, to 
travel, to have the opportunity to try new ven- 
tures without care re children to interfere, and 
while energy is still abundant, is a blessing that 
is somehow enhanced by sharing the discoveries 
with others similarly situated. 

The nature of the experience will differ in 
some ways according to whether one is a man 
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or a woman. For the man, if his work has gone 
well, he will be at the peak of his career. Those 
20 years may thus be a harvest of the fruits of 
previous study, trials and investment of effort. 
A peculiar new challenge, however, has arisen 
to confront many men in their middle years, the 
grim threat of being superseded by the younger 
generation midway in their careers, sometimes 
many years before retirement. The obsolescence 
of knowledge and skills is accelerating at such 
a pace that periodic retraining is becoming the 
price that will be exacted of all who do not 
wish to be superseded, even cast aside by the 
labor market. 

The psychological problems of coping with 
obsolescence of vocational capacities are very 
different from those of the unemployed man 
and his family during the depression. They 
offer a similar assault on the ego, and threaten 
the man’s standing in the eyes of his wife and 
children. One aspect of the family that seems 
not to have changed at all is the expectations of 
wives that their husbands bring home adequate 
bacon; this expectation is unrelenting. But 
where during the depression some men became 
unemployed because they had lost their youth- 
ful physical vigor, when unemployment became 
widespread individuals ceased to blame them- 
selves and began to blame the economic system. 
At least for some years to come, however, the 
kind of displacement that is occurring through 
the obsolescence of skills is generally justified as 
due to desirable improvements in efficiency, not 
to a general social disaster. The individuals 
who can not make the appropriate adjustments 
find their difficulties interpreted as unwilling- 
ness or inability to learn new skills or to change 
localities. The blocks to acquiring new voca- 
tional capacities thus seem more psychological 
than economic. When retraining facilities are 
made available, all too few displaced employees 
undertake to utilize them, even during long 
vege of unemployment. To date we are a 
ong way from fully diagnosing why unemploy- 
ment of this sort remains high even during 
igre of maximum prosperity. The prob- 
em of what happens to masculine ego and 
marital role when a man is conquered by his 
juniors is one that students of the family have 
barely begun to explore. What happens to sexual 
potency when the masculine ego is damaged? 
Or does not external stress make conjugal life 
the central value—a sanctuary from the rat 
race—for many in our time? What role can a 
wife play in coaching her husband through the 
tribulations of learning a new vocation in mid- 
dle age, or supporting him while he attempts to 
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make a transition through formal study? What 
ne for ameliorating the blocks to re- 
earning will be invented by a few innovators 
and then be communicated throughout the 
whole stratum of families? 

Several years ago at this Conference, Professor 
Bernice Neugarten described some findings on 
the states of mind of middle-aged women in 
Kansas City. In brief, she had found through 
various psychological measures that, in great 
contrast to their husbands, women in their fif- 
ties who had finished raising their families were 
enjoying the most satisfying times of their lives, 
with most of their satisfaction coming from a 
sense of a job well done and from vicarious par- 
ticipation in the development of their grand- 
children. Professor Neugarten’s findings, how- 
ever, may refer to a traditional pattern that at 
least quantitatively is diminishing. 

Grandparenthood, especially for the grand- 
mother—once in-law relations get straightened 
out—is still at moments almost an ecstatic ex- 
perience. Esthetically it may be superior to 
parenthood, offering more of the joys-with fewer 
of the problems, more perspective with less in- 
volvement. And when grandparents are in good 
physical, economic and emotional health, the 
present availability of time to enjoy grand- 
parenthood is a blessing shared by many more 


than in the bom Of course, if the generations 


are separated by geographical distance, as has 
simultaneously become common, the amount of 
time per week or year the grandmother can 
spend with her grandchildren is limited and 
sporadic. But she can be a grandmother for 
20 or 30 years, and thus recapitulate vicariously 
every phase of her grandchildren’s develop- 
ment. She cannot, however, without sad conse- 
quences, directly take the place of their actual 
mother. And so the woman who becomes a 
grandmother at 45, as millions nowadays do, 
really does need to substitute some equally 
worthwhile and satisfying activity. 

The two prescriptions for this need that have 
become favorites of many professional advisers 
in our field—volunteer activity and part-time 
employment—do not seem very satisfactory. 
Hardly a day goes by but what the doorbell 
rings and some bored housewife demands 
money for a so-called philanthropy that offers 
her fund-raising as a way to improve her lei- 
sure. These angels of mercy with their raffle 
tickets and pledge cards hardly strike us as hav- 
ing found the solution to their “me Nor 
are we convinced that they do half as much 
good for those their efforts are supposed to bene- 
fit as would result if they took over the func- 
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tions of the professional staffs of the agencies 
their collections support, and performed those 
functions on a competent but unpaid basis. As 
made known through David Mace, who was 
one of the founders, the National Marriage 
Guidance Council of Great Britain has made 
high-caliber marital counseling available to the 
masses who need it through training voluntecrs 
to handle everything but the psychiatric cases. 
In field interviewing, middle-aged women havc 
proven superior to graduate students in social 
science, so the success of the National Marriage 
Guidance Council is not surprising. From 
having witnessed both boards and staffs of vari- 
ous social agencies, I personally would be as 
ready to entrust myself as a client to one as to 
the other, assuming of course that the volun- 
teers went through a process of selection and 
training similar to that of the National Marriage 
Guidance Council. 

The point to be emphasized here is not so 
much the potential contribution that volunteers 
can make to social work, but the finding of 
really challenging substitutes for parenthood, 
tasks that can engross as much effort and in- 
genuity and responsibility, and produce an 
equivalent sense of worthwhileness and im- 
portance. The present range of leisure activities 
available to most people really does not measure 
up to the level of importance of parenthood 
(which is not to ignore that a person here or 
there may neglect his or her children while en- 
gaging in community activities). 

Neither do most of the part-time jobs that 
are available measure up in worthwhileness to 
full-time work. Most of us quite realistically 
feel, even though we sometimes assent to the 
opposite, that if other people really value our 
services, they would show this most convincingly 
by paying the full-time, going rate. Part-time 
jobs tend to be unskilled, poorly paid and in- 
secure. There are those advanced amateurs whose 
prowess in certain unpaid leisure pursuits 
evokes the same satisfaction as that of the pro- 
fessional in his career, but it will be some time 
before the majority of us can pursue our hobbies 
that seriously and achieve that level of compe- 
tence in them. Meanwhile millions of men and 
women crave vocations that are progressively 
fulfilling, not frustrating, as the years pass by. 

Looking still more closely at the period af- 
ter parenthood, a major obstacle to the woman 
seeking to return to work is that, perhaps like 
her husband, she will require retraining. This 
task—new in numbers and degree if not in 
kind—suggests rethinking of the familiar di- 
vision of labor between the sexes. It is actually 
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less than a century since husband and wife were 
typically jointly engaged in an agricultural en- 
terprise throughout their lives. The role of the 
er as mother was not so exaggerated as it be- 
came when the husband began to work away 
from home all day. Moreover, both father and 
mother could interact with the children during 
the day; even though the mother © ar more 
time in the house than her husband, she may 
have spent more time outdoors than has been 
true of city-dwellers. Happily, the past century 
of Sunday or weekend fathers appears to be 
passing. One of the finest fruits of the growth of 
leisure has been to give fathers more hours per 
week with their families, and in this sense to 
restore the earlier situation. But as family life 
educators welcome the greater participation of 
fathers in child-rearing, they ought compensa- 
torily to consider it part of their responsibility 
to prepare women for new roles outside the 
home. The potentialities here are quite diverse. 
The old-fashioned feminist might better have 
been called a masculinist, since she assumed 
that to work outside the home meant to assume 
a masculine role, rather than to define feminine 
roles in the world of work com: ‘able to the 
division of labor within the home. By this I do 
not mean merely accepting jobs as secretaries, 
waitresses and charwomen—the daily, dirty de- 
tails—while leaving all the good and satisfying 
types of work to men. I do mean that women 
can aspire to any kind of work there is without 
surrendering femininity. It takes exploration, 
discovery and invention to evolve a division of 
labor between equals, not to mention some pa- 
tience and forbearance, but I think the joint 
quest for such a new division of labor at work is 
inviting both intellectually and emotionally. 
More and more women are being added to 
the labor force, absolutely and relatively, and 
the fastest-growing segment of these is married 
women. The po 9 f attitude toward female em- 
ployment has ged enormously since the de- 
pression, when the trend in this direction was 
severely set back. The age of consumption, as 
it has been called, seems to lead paradoxically 
in the direction of both husbands and wives 
being gainfully employed away from home, 
except during the children’s pre-school years. 
Thus it begins to seem reasonable to foresee the 
realization of what Miller and Swanson have 
termed the colleague family—colleagues in 
school, colleagues at work, and colleagues in 
their marital relations. The movement from 
companionship to colleagueship is occurring in 
all these places and all these senses. While being 
recognized as a general phenomenon, it needs 
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also to be scrutinized and elaborated in each of 
these places and each of these senses. 

At school, we have seen the decline of segre- 
gation of the sexes in primary and secondary 
schools. The other day, the courageous presi- 
dent of Vassar predicted that before the end of 
the century most women’s colleges will be _— 
She might have added that mos: men’s colleges 
will disappear as well, not in the sense of van- 
ishing but in the sense of becoming coeduca- 
tional. Of course, women seem a little readier 
to enter men’s colleges than men to enter 
women’s, but both transformations are occurring. 
Yale admitted women first into graduate study, 
and now we hear is admitting a few into under- 
graduate status, while several women’s colleges 
in small cities like Elmira are admitting men as 
an alternative to community colleges. 

Most of the coeducational institutions have 
gone on to accept some responsibility for hous- 
ing married student couples. As yet no conclu- 
sive study has been made, to our knowledge, but 
many college teachers think married students 
are more serious and hardworking than the un- 
married ones, less inclined to the prolongation 
of adolescence. Some fascinating new problems 
of educational psychology and learning are now 
being — up for investigation and experi- 
ment. For example, just how much of the 
historical penchant of males for mathematics 
and science, and of females for languages and 
literature, merely reflected traditional values 
and prejudices, and how much is innate? If 
there is some enduring difference here, whether 
innate or not, can it be constructively exploited 
through intellectual division of labor between 
husband and wife? 

For a long time students of family behavior 
have wondered about the effects upon develop- 
ment of children of being reared so predomi- 
nantly by mothers and female teachers. In De- 
cember, however, the United States Office of 
Education announced that for the first time men 
now predominate among high school teachers, 
by a slight margin. Maybe this is just where 
that particular trend should halt, although of 
course such an average figure does not mean 
that male and female teachers are distributed 
50-50 in every high school. In family; life edu- 
cation particularly, we find it is extremely dif- 
ficult to teach family relations in a truly func- 
tional manner if the students are all of a single 
sex. This same finding may apply as well to 
many other subjects. If electronic aids and self- 
teaching machines take over the routine aspects 
of education, making more teacher time avail- 
able for performing those tasks of education 
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where teachers are indispensable, experimenta- 
tion may demonstrate that there is an optimal 
division of labor between male and female teach- 
ers, depending on both subject matter and the 
sex of students. Women may find they have 
something unique to offer in college teaching 
especially, where they are still sadly underrepre- 
sented. Perhaps teachers should teach in pairs, 
and students learn in pairs. 

As the students of small group behavior have 
noted repeatedly, the pairin of human beings 
in interaction, whereby each member of the 
pair facilitates learning and performing by 
the other, is a basically recurring feature of be- 
havior at all ages, and among adults the natural 
pair is heterosexual. Our traditional individu- 
alistic conception of how learning occurs seems 
very arbitrarily to ignore this pairing phenome- 
non, although every one of us is implicitly 
aware of how important his audience is to his 
performance. 

At work we are seeing some other traditional 
conceptions of what is properly masculine and 
ry teed feminine crumbling under the impact 
of basic trends. That it is unjust for two rela- 
tives to work for the same institution when one 
obtains preferment for the other may still be 
true. But a categorical antinepotism rule is hard 
to enforce against husbands and wives when 
more and more employees marry fellow- 
employees. 

Similarly, the old notion that a wife should 
work only if her family needs the money, and 
the notion that her earnings, if the family is not 
in need, should go only Toe extras, partly were 
due to the assumption that women’s pay was 
small and uncertain and not long-continuing. 
With higher and more equal pay for women 
over much longer periods, coupled with con- 
temporary appetites for the experiences money 
will buy, female employment is becoming more 
characteristic of the vio part of the income 
distribution than of the lower. The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board has just published 
a breakdown of household income by number 
of household wage-earners and finds the sur- 
prising proportion of 41 per cent of wives 
working in homes enjoying incomes of seven 
to ten thousand dollars annually, 42 per cent 
in homes from ten to 15 thousand. The pro- 

rtions of wives working drop off rapidly both 
above $15,000 and below $7,000. We can say 
that women in poor families work because 
they are ag but can we say that women in 
rich families work because they are rich, or are 
rich because they work? Now that there are so 
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many women who make more money than 
their husbands, are not the threat to the hus- 
band’s ego, and the ridicule he receives from 
other men, much diminished? Is the time not 
foreseeable when the economic contribution of 
the wife to the joint economic enterprise be- 
comes so important that the one-income family 
will be considered as unfortunate as the widower 
used to be in agricultural society ? 

Among our young suburbanites, even during 
the years when the wife is not gainfully em- 
ployed outside the home, the wife who is adept 
in do-it-yourself care of the home, taking the role 
of expensive building craftsmen, is a consider- 
able economic asset, as many husbands will 
testify. 

Finally, what further perspectives open up in 
respect to the marital relationship when we go 
beyond companionship to colleagueship? The 
recent book on Family and Social Network by 
Elizabeth Bott has crystallized the observation 
that segregation of masculine and feminine 
roles outside the home coincides with segre- 
gation inside the home. But the decline of seg- 
regation of roles need not mean homogeniza- 
tion of roles inside the home any more than 
outside the home. It can indeed mean the 
emergence of many new forms of complemen- 
tarity. When roles are highly segregated in rigid 
traditional compartments, interaction is limited 
in both amount and range. With more interac- 
tion between husband and wife—more time 
spent together in more situations—more kinds 
of interaction can develop. 

Despite the professed eins of some foreign— 
and even some native—observers of American 
life, the decline of segregation of the sexes has 
not reduced erotic and romantic behavior; in- 
stead, interest in these, and time spent in enjoy- 
ing them, both directly and vicariously, have 
conspicuously heightened. The repertoire of 
masculin~ and feminine sexual roles has widened 
among most segments of our society. Many now 
enjoy experiences that once were the possession 
or prerogative of a few. 

But beyond the literal and objective manifes- 
tations of sexual identity are the more subtle 
elaborations of masculinity and femininity. As 
traditional sex roles decline, in what other new 
roles will masculinity and femininity be mani- 
fested before marriage and in marriage, in par- 
enthood and after parenthood? The broad reor- 
ganizations of behavior which can be observed 
quantitatively have subjective consequences and 
for crystallizing our awareness of these we must 
come back again to our literary colleagues. 
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The Employed Mother in the U.S.S.R. 


DAVID R. MACE 
Madison, New Jersey 


“THE Soviet Republic of Russia,” said Lenin, 
“immediately swept away all legislative traces 
of the inequality of woman without exception, 
and immediately ensured their full equality by 
law,”’2 

This statement cannot be challenged. Imme- 
diately following the Revolution of October, 
1917, a series of decrees was issued—on equal 
work opportunities, equal pay, the protection 
of motherhood, and the like—which gave to 
women a social status which no other state, how- 
ever progressive, had up to that time granted to 
them. 

This action was logical. The avowed aim of 
Socialism was to wipe out all inequalities, and 
all hierarchical distinctions, between citizens. 
The removal of all discrimination on the 
grounds of sex was a fundamental article of the 
Revolutionary creed. Engels, the close collabora- 
tor of Marx, in a letter written in 1885, had 
said, “It is my conviction that the real equality 
of men and women can come true only when 
the exploitation of either by capital has been 
abolished.”? Lenin had emphasized this goal in 
two frequently quoted statements, that ‘‘every 
cook must learn to rule the state”; and that the 
Russian woman must be delivered from “the 
necessity of spending three-fourths of her life 
in the stinking kitchen.’ 

While in other lands the emancipation of the 
woman was linked primarily with her right to 
vote, in Russia what was considered important 
was her right to earn an individual wage. Free- 
dom from economic dependence upon any man 
was considered to represent the true breaking 
of her age-old shackles. 

In the Soviet Union, therefore, the woman's 
“tight to work” for the same pay as her male 
colleague has always been regarded as symbolic 
of her emancipation. She is not, as people in 
the West often imagine, obliged to work. There 
have always been Soviet women who chose to 
remain at home. But such women are regarded 
as declining to exercise their supreme privilege. 
They are occasionally referred to as “drones,” 


1V. I. Lenin. Collected Works (Russian Edition) Vol. 


30, p. 382. 
2 Karl Marx and Frederick Engles: Selected Correspond- 


ence, p. 462. 
* Lenin Article on ‘One of the Chief Victories of Tech- 


nique.”” 
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or even “parasites.” Their choice is accepted, 
but public opinion disapproves of it. 

ere is good reason foe this. In the immense 
task of industrial development to which the 
Soviet Union has set itself, the labor of men 
and women alike is needed. While the princi- 
ple of emancipation was primary, the labor 
shortage was a secondary motive of consider- 
able urgency. This was dramatically argued in 
1930 by O. Berukov 


“One of our basic problems is the emancipation 
of women and the productive utilization of their 
labor. Every day 36 million hours are expended in 
the R.S.F.S.R. for cooking alone. That means that 
on the basis of the eight-hour working day, four 
and a half million workers, or double the number 
that are employed in heavy industry, are occupied 
in cooking. Collective cooking of the same amount 
of food would require one-sixth of this time, and 
would release over four million housewives for 
productive labor.’* 


The effort to emancipate Soviet women and 
lead them into the ranks of labor has been pur- 
sued with vigor. And it has been attended with 
overwhelming success. The latest available fig- 
ures show that 26 million, or 47 per cent of the 
industrial, office and other workers in the coun- 
try are women.’ Even allowing for the fact 
that the sex ratio in the Soviet Union, thrown 
out of balance by war casualties, shows a pre- 
ponderance of about 20 million women, this 
ang is very high compared with those of 

estern countries. During the war years it 
reached a peak of 55 per cent. 

Needless to say, a high proportion of these 
employed women are wives and mothers. 
Though precise data are not available, there is 
every reason to believe that, as in the West, the 
trend to gainful employment affected first the 
single woman, next the married woman with- 
out dependent children, and finally the mother 
with dependent children. In the West, however, 
public policy has always regarded the mother’s 
proper place as being in the home; whereas So- 
viet policy has from the beginning accepted and 
encouraged the employment of mothers. In 
terms of the guilt and anxiety likely to be ‘suf- 


* Socialist Cities and Socialist Reconstruction of Life 
(A Symposium—in Russian), 1930. 
5 Women in the U.S.S.R., Moscow, 1960, p. 12. 
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fered by the woman concerned, and the pro- 
vision made for the care of her children, this 
represents a radical difference. 

The Western approach to the provision of 
child care for working mothers has, with a 
few notable exceptions, been reluctant, make- 
shift, and sporadic. The Soviet approach has by 
contrast been wholehearted, and, for the most 
part, highly efficient. 

Another principie of Soviet policy enters the 
picture here. The Western mind regards the 
creche, if not the kindergarten, as a regrettable 
necessity. The Soviet mind regards these institu- 
tions as a desirable concomitant of the collective 
way of life which is essential for the smooth 
running of a socialist society. In the West, the 
fact that mothers are employed runs counter to 
the accepted goals of child rearing; in the So- 
viet Union, it is entirely congruent with the ac- 
cepted goals. 

To the Soviets, therefore, the fact that mothers 
are employed need involve no conflict for any- 
one. It is considered good for the country, 
good for the woman, and good for the chil- 


dren. For this reason, it can be systematically or- 


ganized into a smoothly working arrangement 
achieving positive values all round. 

The fact that it is good for the country is 
self-evident. Does the woman herself, how- 
ever, share in the view that by being employed 
she is achieving gains that do not conflict with 
her family obligations? 

Here is a letter from one Galina Brulins- 
kaya, printed in the magazine “Soviet Woman,” 
“If 1 were asked whether I would give up my 
work and take up only household duties, I 
would say that I could not do it. In the factory, 
we are members of one big family, in which I 
have found my true friends, my finest and kind- 
est comrades. 

“People ask if my work has any adverse ef- 
fect on my family life, on my ei to bring 
up my children. On the contrary, it brings our 
family closer together, gives me equality with 
my husband. If I were taken off my work in the 
factory, my life would at once become spiritu- 
ally poorer, and the common interests which I 
have with my husband would be severed.””® 

On the basis of many conversations with So- 
viet mothers, it would be my view that this is 
fairly typical and widely representative. Some, 
without doubt, would like to have more time 
with their children; but most seem to have ac- 
cepted the situation. “I want my children to 


© Quoted by Vera Bilshai. The Status of Women in the 
Soviet Union, Moscow, 1957, p. 96. 
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learn the collective life, because if they don’t 
they won't be happy in our Soviet society,” was 
one comment which represented a widely en- 
countered attitude. 

The arrangements made for the care of So- 
viet children while their parents are at work 
are impressive. Undoubtedly there have been 
periods when children were left with ignorant 
servants and incompetent relatives, or even left 
to their own devices. This may still happen oc- 
casionally in remote areas. But today in the in- 
dustrial communities, and on the collective 
farms, very high priority is given to the care 
of the children. 

In a typical Soviet family all the members, 
with the exception of the elderly retired, would 
leave home after breakfast each weekday morn- 
ing. The mother would take her baby or toddler 
with her, and deliver him at the nursery at- 
tached to her — of employment. Here he 
would be completely cared for by well-trained 
doctors, nurses and other attendants. The 
mother would know that she was within call. 
While nursing her child, she would be entitled 
to one half-hour away from her bench or desk 
for every three and a half hours, this counting 
as working time. In addition, she would know 
that if her child was disturbed and in need of 
her she would be sent for at once. If the child 
became ill and required the mother’s care, she 
would be allowed to take care of him, at home 
or in the creche, without loss of pay. 

At the end of the working day (now seven 
hours in the Soviet Union) she would pick up 
the child again and take him home, where the 
family would be reunited. Older children receive 
their midday meal at school; and they are not 
normally allowed to return home until one parent . 
at least is there to take responsibility for them. 
If the older children are not able to travel to 
and from school alone, it is customary for the 
fathers to take them there and bring them home 
again. 

The time spent by the children in the creche 
and nursery school is by no means merely a mat- 
ter of waiting until the mother finishes work. 
The Soviet concept is that children begin to 
be trained from infancy for the cooperative 
life with others. “Children not only play but 
work in the creche. They learn to act coopera- 
tively in the interests of their own little group. 
Hygienic conditons of living, and education in 
the collective group of the creche, while keeping 
close connection with the child’s family life, have 
the double advantage of allowing the child to 
partake of individual home life, and to share with 
the social communal institution in which he is 
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educated.’’? A Moscow child specialist elaborates 
this point in this way, “Persons reared individu- 
ally are social burdens until they become accus- 
tomed to living on an equal basis with others and 
lose any egotism or selfishness which they might 
have acquired because of their secluded up- 
bringing. We aim to rear children who will 
socially useful even before they can talk, and 
for that reason we have attempted to apply col- 
lectivism not only to our children’s daily chores, 
but also to their recreation.’”® 

Western observers have been critical of this 
separation of mother and young child, which 
runs counter to some of our cherished doctrines. 
However, it is hard to substantiate this criticism. 
It would appear, from the high deerze of emo- 
tional security that is readily observed among 
Soviet children as a whole, that the maternal 
substitutes provided are adequate, and the early 
training effective. 

The Soviet day nursery not only assists in the 
early training of the child, it also assumes re- 
sponsibility for the training of the mother 
in her task as a parent. Individually and in 
groups, the factory mothers are taught how to 
pads their children at each stage of develop- 
ment. This is done in the permitted “rest peri- 
ods” during the working day, and also after 
working hours. 


The help given to the mother begins when 


she is first aware that she is pregnant. From 
that time she will normally be in regular touch 
with the medical staff at her place of work, who 
will arrange for her maternity leave. A Soviet 
woman worker is entitled to a total of 112 
days away from her rie or ac (56 days be- 
fore, and 56 days after, delivery) with full pay, 
in addition to her annual vacation. The period 
can be extended on medical authority. 

The working mother is also safeguarded by 
labor laws which are strictly enforced. Pregnant 
women and nursing mothers cannot be en- 
gaged in overtime work or put on night shifts. 
They may do no heavy lifting. When necessary 
they must be transferred to a lighter job. It is 
a criminal offense to terminate the employ- 
ment of a woman who is pregnant or to lower 
her wages at this time. 

It is clear that the State does everything pos- 
sible to assist the Soviet mother so that she may 
exercise her right to be gainfully employed. But 
is her husband equally cooperative ? 

This is not an easy question to answer. Dur- 


™ Vera Fediaevsky, Nursery School and Parent Education 
in Soviet Russia, London, 1936, p. $1. 
_ * Quoted by Alice W. Field, Protection of Women and 
Children in Soviet Russia, London, 1932, p. 135. 
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TABLE 1. USE OF TIME BY A GROUP OF 
SOVIET MEN AND WOMEN* 








Extra Extra 

Time Time 

Men Women — Spent 
y 


by 
Men Women 


Activity 





Paid Work _ 
Domestic Work _ 
Travel & Shopping _ 
Personal Hygiene } 
1 
4 


Political Activities 
Rest, Leisure, Sleep 1 10 2 


Total a. 2 ce 


LT 1 Tel 








* How 841 Soviet men and women, aged 25-35, 
spend an average day (rest days as well as work days 
included). All figures refer to hours or fractions thereof. 


ing a month spent living with Soviet families 
in vacation camps, the writer gained the im- 
pression that, — the equality of the sexes, 
there is still a fairly rigid differentiation of mas- 
culine and feminine roles within the life of 
the home. The writer noticed that the market- 
ing, cooking, and the tidying up were nearly 
always undertaken by the wives. In conversa- 
tion this arrangement was also tacitly accepted. 

Although sociological research as we know it 
is today virtually non-existent in the Soviet 
Union, the author was fortunate in locating some 
data on this point which was produced before 
the purges. This material was assembled in 1931 
by the Central Bureau of National Economic Ac- 
counting, and came into the hands of a com- 
petent American social scientist.® 

What were called “time budgets” were care- 
fully kept by a group of 841 working men and 
women. From the data gathered, it is possible 
to make some interesting deductions. For our 
present purpose the writer has confined the fig- 
ures in Table 1 to the 25-35 age group, because 
those would include the parents of young and 
dependent children. 

t will be noted that although men and 
women were giving an equal number of hours 
to their paid work, the division of their time in 
the performance of household tasks was quite 
out of keeping with the concept of equality. The 
women were giving twice as many hours to 
travel and shopping, and four times as many to 
domestic work, as the men. This puts them 
four hours behind in the course of each day. 
They had to take two of these hours out of 


®S. M. Kingsbury, Factory, Family, and Woman in the 
Soviet Union, 1935, p. 249. 
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TABLE 2. DIVISION OF HOUSEHOLD TASKS 
BETWEEN SOVIET MEN AND WOMEN* 








Women 


2.24 
0.62 
0.61 
0.61 


4.08 


Household Work Men 
Cooking 

House Cleaning 

Care of Clothing 

Care of Children 








Total 





* How a group of Soviet men and women, all heads of 
families, shared the household work of an average 
working day (rest days mot included). All figures refer 
to hours or decimal fractions thereof. 


rest, leisure, and sleep; an hour and a quarter out 
of self-education; half an hour out of personal 
hygiene; and half an hour out of political activ- 
ities. Where the final quarter of an hour came 
from is not specified. 

Judging by these data alone, the guess might 
be hazarded that a large part of the additional 
burden of domestic work which the woman car- 
ried consisted in the care of young children. 
However, evidence is available to prove that 
this was not the case. 

When we pe this 25-35 year age group 
with the group of 35 years and older (not tabu- 
lated here) the total number of hours spent 
daily in domestic duties was, curiously enough, 
exactly the same—one for the men and four 
for the women. This suggests that having older 
and more independent children, or even grown- 
py children, did not lighten the domestic tasks 
of the parents. 

There is also available an interesting record 
of a further group of working men and women 
who were designated ‘heads of families,” and 
who kept similar “time budgets.” As it happens, 
the records of this group went into greater de- 
tail. The relevant data are given in Table 2. 

The picture here is in broad agreement with 
that in Table 1—except that the men in this 
group performed only one-sixth as much domes- 
tic work as the women, despite the fact that 


they all without exception had family responsi- 
bilities! What is particularly interesting, how- 
ever, is that in this group the time given by the 
woman to child care in the home—half an hour 
daily—is so small, and only twice that given by 
the man. It seems clear that in these families 
the real burden of child care was being borne 
outside the home, and that what remained 
was being fairly evenly shared by fathers and 
mothers. 

As far as help in the house is concerned, these 
men make a poor showing. Clearly they were 
not domesticated. While their wives devoted 
more than an hour and a quarter daily to the 
care of clothes and the home, they got by with 
16 minutes! And when it came to cooking, 
the wives gave nearly two and a half hours to 
the husbands’ 15 minutes! 

This fragmentary picture, thirty years old, 
may be far from reliable. The Soviet home has 
improved, prepared and packaged foods are 
much more readily available, and the husbands 
may have progressed in the direction of domesti- 
cation, Yet the subjective impression which I 
personally gathered in the Soviet Union was 
that the women are still carrying the heavy end 
of the stick. They are proud of their emancipa- 
tion and of their economic independence. They 
are ready to surrender many of their traditional 
functions in order to enjoy a fuller life. But 
they are paying a o in terms of longer hours 
of work, shorter hours of rest and recreation, 
and more restricted opportunities of self- 
satisfication and slit -bevelapaseeh, which seri- 
ously challenges the concept of equality. 

It is important to notice, however, that the 
extra burden which the Soviet working mother 
carries appears to be not that of parenthood, but 
of domesticity. How true would it be to say 
that the Soviet woman has solved the problem 
of being a working mother, but not yet that of 
being a working wife; while the American 
woman has solved the problem of being a work- 
ing wife, but not yet that of being a working 
mother ? 


Burgess Award Competition 


The E. W. Burgess Award for 1961-62 will be given for the best design in family research. 
It will include a financial remuneration of $300. Information, including research outlines, may 
be obtained from Dr. William F. Kenkel, Department of Economics and Sociology, Iowa State 
University, Ames, Iowa, Chairman of the Award Committee for 1961-62. 
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Relations Among Maternal Employment Indices and 
Developmental Characteristics of Children’ 


LEE G. BURCHINAL, lowa State University and 
JACK E. ROSSMAN, University of Minnesota 


Ir 1s frequently asserted that maternal em- 
ployment has a deleterious effect upon the de- 
velopment of children. The more sophisticated 
basis of this generalization rests upon the sim- 
ple and deceptive generalization of results of 
studies of extreme maternal deprivation to situ- 
ations involving the employment of mothers 
who have preschool and early school-age chil- 
dren. Popular acceptance of the generalization 
robably represents a combination of lack of 
scr: He of the relationships between mother- 
child interaction and the development of chil- 
dren and adherence to a value-orientation which 
sanctions only home and family roles for 
mothers. 

Anthropological evidence suggests that 
child-rearing Siens can be organized in a 
wide variety of ways other than the mother- 
child relationship as it is normatively defined 
in the United States. Other research appears to 
indicate the multiple mothering experience 
among infants who were later adopted did not 
lead to retarded or distorted personality de- 
velopment among those infants.? Inferences 
based on the anthropological data and the com- 
parisons of the infants who had ays ta 
mothering experiences during infancy with a 
control group of children suggest that maternal 
employment per se should not be conceptua- 
lized as maternal deprivation and, hence, should 
not necessarily be a detrimental influence on the 
personality development of children. 

Only one of the recent studies of relations 
between maternal employment and character- 
istics of children reported significant and theo- 
retically important differences between the 
children whose mothers were employed and 
those whose mothers were not employed. 


1 Journal Paper No. J.-4136 of the Iowa Agricultural and 
Home Economics Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, Project 
No. 1425, Center for Agricultural and Economic Adjustment 
cooperating. This project was supported by the Division of 
Child Welfare of the Iowa State Department of Social Wel- 
fare. 

*D. Bruce Gardner, Glenn R. Hawkes and Lee G. 
Burchinal, ‘‘Noncontinuous Mothering in Infancy and De- 
velopment in Later Childhood,’’ Child Development, forth- 
coming. 

* Lois W. Hoffman, ‘Effects of Maternal Employment on 
the Child,"’ Child Development, 32 (March, 1961), pp. 187- 
97. 
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Other recent studies have generally reported 
nonsignificant or only small differences between 
samples of children whose mothers had been 
employed and those whose mothers had not 
been employed.‘ 

On both theoretical and empirical grounds, 
therefore, two null hypotheses were developed 
to guide the present research: 

1. There is no relationship between maternal 
employment indices and selected personality 
characteristics of children. 

2. There is no relationship between maternal 
employment indices and social relationship pat- 
terns of children. 


METHODOLOGY 


The five indices of maternal employment used 
in the present study included the number of 
months the mothers were employed during the 
time the children were (1) less than four years 
of age; (2) four through six years of age; (3) 
less than seven years of age; (4) the 30 months 
preceding the time of data collection; and (5) 
the lives of the children included in the sample. 

Measurements of dependent variables were 
obtained from questionnaire responses and from 
school records. For convenience, the measure- 
ments of the dependent variables are presented 
at appropriate points in the findings section. 
Each of the selected personality characteristics 
is considered as an index of personality develop- 
ment. All of the normalise se variables pre- 
sented in Table 3 are considered as indicators of 
social development in the context of the school 
as a social system. The community participa- 
tion scores listed in Table 3 are obvious meas- 
ures of — of social relationships. 

Families were first selected on the basis of 
the children because the children were readily 
available in school. The seventh and eleventh 
grade levels were used in an attempt to deter- 


*See Francena L. Nolan and Dawn H. Tuttle, ‘‘Certain 
Practices, Satisfactions, and Difficulties in Families With 
Employed Homemakers,’’ Pennsylvania Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University Park, Pennsylvania, Bulletin 655, 
August, 1959; F. Ivan Nye, “Employment Status of Mothers 
and Adjustment of Adolescent Children,’’ Marriage and 
Family Living, 21 (August, 1959), pp. 240-44; and Alberta 
E. Siegel, et al., ‘‘Dependence and Independence in the 
Children of Working Mothers,’’ Child Development, 30 
(1959), Pp. 533-46, 
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mine if the dependent variables were associated 
with the maternal employment variables during 
the early and later periods of adolescent de- 
velopment. Because of the economies in- 
volved in drawing a sample from one metro- 
politan area, the wide diversification of indus- 
try in that area and the willingness of the 
school system to cooperate in the study, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, was chosen as the locale for the 
investigation. 

Approximately 98 per cent of all students in 
the seventh and eleventh grades in Cedar Rap- 
ids completed the questionnaire from which per- 
sonality and some other data were taken. From 
information provided by the students, parents 
were mailed a three-page questionnaire. Among 
other things, the questionnaire contained ques- 
tions about the parents’ marital histories, edu- 
cational levels, current occupations, and a de- 
tailed table for the employment history of the 
mother. By supplementing this original mail- 
ing with follow-up letters and interviews, 91 
per cent of the original 1824 parental ques- 
tionnaires were completed. After editing and 
controlling on race and parental marital status, 
the number of schedules utilized for most of the 
analyses in this study was reduced to 1172. 

In addition to deleting non-white families 
and families in which both biological parents 
were not living with the child who was the orig- 
inal sample unit, the sex and grade level of the 
child were also controlled. The socio-economic 
status of the families was not controlled in the 
original analyses because only low correlations 
were observed for the relationships between 
the Hollingshead family social status scores and 
the maternal employment variables.® It was de- 
cided to obtain the zero-order relationships be- 
tween each independent and dependent variable 
first, and if significant results were obtained, 
to use partial correlation analyses to control on 
the socio-economic level. 

All tests are two-tailed tests. The five-per 
cent level of significance was used to establish 
the statistical significance of the correlation co- 
efficients. 


FINDINGS 


Maternal employment and selected personality 
characteristics of children 


The data used to measure the personality 
characteristics of the children were derived 


5 August B. Hollingshead, ‘Index of Social Position,” 
Mimeographed paper, Dept. of Sociology, Yale University, 
1957. For further details on the associations among social 
status indices and other family variables with employment of 
mothers, see Lee G. Burchinal, 
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from indices developed from 44 questions simi- 
lar to those included in several of the personality 
inventories and the emotionality scale of the Min- 
nesota Test of Personality.* Each question was 
followed by three responses: “Yes,” “No,” and 
“Don’t know” which were scored at two for 
“Yes,” one for “Don’t know’ and zero for 
“No.” Eleven scores were derived by sorting 
items into homogeneous pools on the basis of 
the agreement of three judges.” These scores 
were based on the following items and are re- 
ferred to hereafter by the following descriptive 
titles: 

(1) Obsessional feelings: Do ideas run 
through your head so you cannot sleep? Do you 
have difficulty getting to sleep even when there 
are no noises to disturb you? Does some particu- 
lar useless thought keep coming into your mind 
to bother you? 

(2) Oversensitivity to others: Does criticism 
disturb you greatly? Are your feelings easily 
hurt? Are you sorry for the things you do? 

(3) Excessive introspection: Do you feel 
just miserable? Do you feel self-conscious be- 
cause of your personal appearance? Do you 
worry too long over humiliating experiences? 

(4) Upper respiratory complaints aural 
matic): Do you have difficulty in breathing 
through your nose? Do you take colds rather 
easily from other people? Do you have difficulty 
in getting rid of a cold? Do you have colds? 

(5) Envy and withdrawal: Do you envy the 
happiness that others seem to enjoy? Do you 
feel lonesome, even when you are with people? 

(6) Head and eye complaints (psychosomat- 
ic): Are your eyes very sensitive to light? Do 
you have headaches? Are you subject to eye 
strain? Do you have shooting pains in your 
head ? 

(7) Illness proneness (psychosomatic): Has 
it been necessary for you to have medical at- 
tention? Do you find it necessary to watch your 
health carefully? Have you been ill during the 
past 10 years? Have you been absent from 
school because of illness ? 

(8) Nervous symptoms: Do you consider 
yourself a rather nervous person? 





Family Relations and Selected Personality, School-Related 
and Social-Development Characteristics of Children,” Iowa 
Agricultural and Home Economics Experiment Station, Ames, 
Iowa, Research Bulletin, forthcoming. 

* John G. Darley and Walter J. McNamara, ‘‘Minnesota 
Personality Scale,’’ Psychological Corporation, New York, 
1941, 

™ Methodological details are available elsewhere: see 
Chester J. Carpenter, ‘Maternal Employment and Personality 
Development of Children,’’ Unpublished M.S. thesis, Iowa 


“‘Maternal Employment,State University Library, 1959. 
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(9) Fatigue: Do you feel fatigued when you 
get up in the morning? Do you feel very tired 
toward the end of the day? Do you feel tired 
most of the time? 

(10) Mood fluctuations: Do you have up 
and down moods without apparent cause? Do 
you have spells of the “blues”? Do you get up- 
set easily? Do you get excited easily? 

(11) Anxiety and fright: Do you worry over 
possible misfortune? Does it frighten you when 
you have to see a doctor about some illness? Are 
you frightened by lightening ? 

Fifty-five correlation ooslicieots are reported 
in Table 1 for each grade and sex sample for 
the relations among the maternal employment 
indices and the 11 personality scores. Only two 
correlation coefficients were statistically signifi- 
cant for the seventh grade boys; three for the 
eleventh gree boys; four for the seventh grade 
gitls; and eight for the eleventh grade girls. 


All sigaificant results supported an association 
between maternal empl t and greater in- 
dications of personality disturbance in children. 
In each sample, several other correlation co- 
efficients approached significance and were also 
in the direction just described for the signifi- 
cant results. However, an overwhelming num- 
ber of coefficients was nonsignificant. 

There was virtually no pattern among the 
significant coefficients. No significant results 
were observed for the relations involving the 
one to three year maternal employment variable. 
Six were observed for the four to six year vari- 
able, five for the one to six year variable, one 
for the last 30 months variable and five for the 
entire life variable. Some concentration of sig- 
nificant results was found in relation to the 
envy-withdrawal variable among the boys and 
in relation to the head and eye complaints vari- 
able among the girls. Hqwever, in neither case 


TABLE 1. CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS AMONG MATERNAL EMPLOYMENT VARIABLES 
AND THE PERSONALITY SCORES BY THE GRADE LEVEL AND SEX OF THE CHILDREN 








Maternal employment 
during given 
periods in the 
child’s life 


& 
3 
g 
5 


Upper respiratory 
ints 


Over-sensitivity to 
comp) 


Envy, withdrawal 

Nervous symptoms 
Mood fluctuations 
Anxiety and fright 


Illness proneness 


x8 





Seventh grade boys (N = 370)* 


—-01 
—06 
—05 
—04 
—06 


—04 
00 
—02 
—02 
00 


1 to 3 years 

4 to 6 years 

1 to 6 years 
Last 30 months 
Entire life 


02 
08 
07 
02 
08 


07 
10* 
09 


06 
11* 


s28 


l 
S 
RLRRE 


Eleventh grade boys (N =283)* 


03 
05 
04 
06 
04 


01 
07 
04 
07 
07 


1 to 3 years 

4 to 6 years 

1 to 6 years 
Last 30 months 
Entire life 


—08 
05 
—02 
03 
04 


08 
13* 
12* 
—02 
03 


Seventh grade girls (N =351)* 


07 
06 
08 
05 
06 


—03 
—09 
—07 
—02 
—09 


1 to 3 years 

4 to 6 years 

1 to 6 years 
Last 30 months 
Entire life 


08 

16* 
14* 
12* 
16* 


09 
06 
09 
02 
03 


02 
OF 
—01 
02 


Eleventh grade girls (N = 245)* 


—03¢ 11 

04 
00 01 
—07 


05 
05 —03 


1 to 3 years 

4 to 6 years 

1 to 6 years 
Last 30 months 
Entire life 


02 
12 


20* 
18* 


—02 
—01 
—03 
—05 

03 


—01 
—02 
—02 
06 
06 


15* 
13* 
10 

13* 


09 
01 
14* 
08 
13* 


09 
00 
01 





* For seventh grade boys, r>.10, P>.05; for —- grade boys, r>.12, P>.05; for seventh grade girls, 


r>.10, P>.05; and for eleventh grade girls, r>.13, P>. 


® Decimals for correlation coefficients have been omitted. 
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was half or more of the results significant. 
Otherwise, the significant coefficients were 
scattered among four other dependent variables 
and were observed only for the eleventh grade 
students. 

Thus far, only the level of significance has 
been used in assessing the correlation coefh- 
cients reported in Table 1. Even where signifi- 
cant, the magnitude of the correlations was 
uniformly low. The level of significance for the 
correlation varied from .10 to .13. The observed 
significant correlations ranged from .10 to .13 
for boys and from .12 to .20 for girls. 

In summarizing the results in Table 1, cor- 
relation coefficents were almost totally nonsig- 
nificant and where significant results were o 
served, correlation coefficients were low and not 
patterned to any marked degree with respect to 
either independent or dependent variables. 
These data offer no basis for rejecting the first 
null hypothesis. 

The 10 items not used in developing the 11 
scores were each considered as a separate vari- 
able. These items are referred to in abbreviated 
form along the top of Table 2, The complete 
form of the items are: Do you get angry easily ? 
Were you ill much of the time during child- 
hood? Do things go wrong for you from no 
fault of your own? Do you get discouraged 
easily? Are you bothered by the feelings that 


things are not real? Have you been depressed 
because of low marks in school? Do you day- 
dream? Do you have conflicting moods of love 
and hate for members of your family? Do you 
feel that your parents are disappointed in you? 
Do you suffer discomfort from gas in the stom- 
ach or intestines ? 


Only 11 of the total 200 correlation coeffi- 
cients listed in Table 2 were statistically signifi- 
cant; seven for the two girls’ samples and four 
for the two boys’ samples. Among the boys, 
three different dependent variables and three 
different independent variables were involved 
in the significant correlations. Among the girls, 
significant coefhicients were found only in rela- 
tion to the “depressed over low marks” variable 
for the younger girls and in relation to the ‘“‘day- 
dreaming” variable for the older girls. The cor- 
relations, as all others, were positive, but the 
sizes were low. The highest correlation coefh- 
cient was .20. 

Since all the foregoing significant results 
were quite low, for correlation analysis con- 
trolling on socio-economic level was not em- 
oe On the basis of the results given in 

ables 1 and 2, the first null hypothesis was not 
rejected. 
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Maternal employment and the social relation- 
ship patterns of the children. 


Correlation among the five maternal employ- 
ment indices and the intelligence scores, achieve- 
ment scores, grades, number of days absent, 
number of days tardy, school activity participa- 
tion scores and community activity participa- 
tion scores are presented in Table 3. Data for 
the first five variables were obtained from school 
records. The intelligence scores were derived 
from the Otis Quick-Scoring Form with appro- 
priate forms being used for the two different 
grade levels. Achievement levels for the junior 
high school students were measured by the me- 
dian score on the Stanford Achievement Test. 
The composite score on the Iowa Test of Edu- 
cational Development was used to measure the 
achievement level of the senior high school 
students. School grades were calculated as a 
mean from 0 to 4.0 for all grades received dur- 
ing the previous year. The total number of days 
was used as the measure of absenteeism or tar- 
diness. School activity scores were developed 
from a ten-item activity scale for which weights 
were assigned for membership and degree of 
participation. A similar score was derived from 
a five-item index based upon participation in 
community organizations appropriate for the 
age levels of the children. 

If maternal employment and school and so- 
cial variables are negatively associated, negative 
correlations should be observed for all relations 
except those involving the absentee and tard 
variables. For the latter two variables, high 
values are indicative of undesirable behavior, 
while for the former variables, high values are 
indicative of desirable behavior. 

Twenty-two of the 140 correlation coefficients 
given in Table 3 were statistically significant. 
All of the independent variables were involved 
in significant correlations, as were all dependent 
variables, but aside from three specific combina- 
tions, there was little pattern of association in 
the results. First, three of the four correlations 
between the maternal employment variables and 
the intelligence scores of the seventh grade boys 
were statistically significant. Although low, all 
correlations were negative. However, relations 
among the maternal employment variables and 
the intelligence scores of the other three samples 
of children were uniformly nonsignificant. There- 
fore, little theoretical or substantive significance 
can be attached to the significant results found 
for the seventh grade boys sample. A second 
concentration of significant results occurred in 
relation to school grades; two significant corre- 
lations were observed for the eleventh grade 
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TABLE 2. CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS AMONG THE MATERNAL EMPLOYMENT VARIABLES 
AND THE PERSONALITY ITEM RESPONSES BY THE GRADE 
LEVEL AND SEX OF THE CHILDREN 





Maternal employment 
during given 
periods in the 
child’s life 


Gastro-intestinal 


pains 


Feelings not real 
Depressed over low 
marks 

Love and hate 
Parents disap- 
pointed in you 





Seventh grade boys (N = 370)* 


01 
08 
06 
03 
07 


1 to 3 years 

4 to 6 years 

1 to 6 years 
Last 30 months 
Entire life 


—01 
03 
01 
—05 
00 


—-01 
00 
00 

—02 
00 


22399 
sesee 


Eleventh grade boys (N =283)* 


00 
01 
00 
15* 
04 


1 to 3 years 

4 to 6 years 

1 to 6 years 
Last 30 months 
Entire life 


—06 
—07 
—08 
—04 
—11 


Seventh grade girls (N=351)* 


00 
—05 
—03 
—02 
—04 


1 to 3 years 

4 to 6 years 

1 to 6 years 
Last 30 months 
Entire life 


05 


—03 


01 
05 


—01 


04 
07 
06 
01 
06 


—06 
—01 
—03 
—03 


—01 
-01 
—03 
—03 


Eleventh grade girls (N =245)* 


03 
11 
07 
04 
17 


—01 
—07 
—04 

02 
-01 


—- 10" 
—07 
—10 

06 
—02 


1 to 3 years 

4 to 6 years 

1 to 6 years 
Last 30 months 
Entire life 


09 
05 
08 
00 
08 


—02 
02 
00 
09 
08 


—01 
03 
01 
10 
08 


15* 
13* 
17* 
09 
09 


—04 
—03 
—04 
—03 
—05 


09 
—O01 
05 
—04 
03 





* For seventh grade boys, r>.10, P>.05; for eleventh grade boys, r>.12, P>.05; for seventh grade girls, 


r>.10, P>.05; and for eleventh grade girls, r>.13, P 


>.05. 


® Decimals for correlation coefficients have been omitted. 


boys, three for the seventh grade girls, and one 
for the eleventh grade girls. However, there 
were only six significant correlations among 20 
relations which were tested, and these corre- 
lations were low, the largest being —.17. Fi- 
nally, among the eleventh grade girls, six of the 
ten correlations involving tardiness or absen- 
teeism were statistically significant. Again, how- 
ever, the correlations were low, ranging from 
14 to .23. 

The slight patterning of results on some of 
the dependent variables required further analy- 
sis. Partial correlations were determined for the 
relations between the last 30 months variable 
and the dependent variables. When the partial 
correlations were determined, the significant 
zero-order correlations between the last 30 
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months employment variable and the intelli- 
gence scores for the seventh grade boys, achieve- 
ment scores and school activity scores for the 
eleventh grade boys, and the grades, absentee- 
ism and tardiness for the eleventh grade girls 
were reduced below the level of statistical sig- 
nificance. Only the partial correlation involving 
maternal employment during the past 30 
months and the grades of eleventh grade boys 
remained significant. The coefficient was —.12 
which represented a reduction from —.17 for 
the association without controlling on the status 
level variable. 

The partial correlation analyses removed vir- 
tually all of the support which was found for 
the second hypothesis. Therefore, the second 
null hypothesis also was not rejected. 
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TABLE 3. CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS AMONG THE MATERNAL EMPLOYMENT 
VARIABLES AND THE SCHOOL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT VARIABLES BY 
THE GRADE LEVELS AND SEX OF THE CHILDREN 








Participa- 
tion in 

non-school : 

activities 


Participa- 
tion in 
school 

activities 


Maternal employment 
during given 
periods in the 

child’s life 


Days 


School 
tardy 


grades 


Days 
absent 


Achieve- 
ment 


Intelli- 
gence 





Seventh grade boys (N = 363)* 


1 to 3 years 01 03 06 —01 02 
4 to 6 years —10* —05 —05 03 —01 
1 to 6 years —07 —02 —06 01 01 
Last 30 months —06 —04+ —02 —01 03 
Entire life —07 —03 —07 04 03 


Eleventh grade boys (N =278)* 


01 02 —01 01 
—05 11 —04 
—02 06 —02 


Last 30 months —12* —17* 11 —02 
Entire life —07 —12* 12* —09 


Seventh grade girls (N =345)* 


—11* —10* —03 
—05 —08 —00 
—09 —10* —02 
—03 —05 —02 
—09 —10* —04 


Eleventh grade girls (N =242)* 


1 to 3 years 108 10 03 —03 05 

4 to 6 years —01 05 —05 10 23* 
1 to 6 years 05 09 —01 08 17* 
Last 30 months —02 —07 —15* 14* 16* 
Entire life —04 —03 —09 14* 16* 


1 to 3 years 
4 to 6 years 01 
1 to 6 years 02 


—05 
—05 00 
—04 —03 
—05 04 
—05 01 


1 to 3 years 

4 to 6 years —03 
1 to 6 years —06 
Last 30 months 00 
Entire life —03 


—02 
—12 
—09 
—12 
—12 





* For seventh grade boys, r>.10, P>.05; for eleventh grade boys, r>.12, P>.05; for seventh grade girls, 


r>.10, P>.05; and for eleventh grade girls, r>.13, P>.05. 
* Decimals for correlation coefficients have been omitted. 


DISCUSSION 


The methodology employed in the present 
study permitted numerous tests of two general 
null hypotheses. The data almost uniformly sup- 
ported the null hypotheses that there was no 
relationship between the maternal employment 
indices used in the present study and the se- 
lected personality characteristics of children or 
between the maternal employment indices and 
the social relationship patterns of the children. 
Because the significant correlations between 
the five maternal employment indices and the 
dependent variables which were observed, were 
so few in number, low in magnitude and gen- 
erally scattered among different variables, the 
observed significant coefficients are better inter- 
preted as chance relationships rather than as 
substantively significant relationships. Accept- 
ance of the null hypotheses leads to the conclu- 
sion that maternal employment during the speci- 
fied periods of the children’s lives had no ap- 
parent relationship with the personality, school- 
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related or social development characteristics of 
the children selected as dependent variables in 
this study. 

It is especially noteworthy that this conclu- 
sion holds for the relations of maternal employ- 
ment during the first three, second three, and 
first six years of the children’s lives, with de- 
pastes variables measured during early and 
ate adolescent periods of the children’s lives. 
Within the limitations of the methodology used 
in the present study, apparently maternal em- 
ployment per se cannot be considered as an in- 
dex of maternal deprivation with consequent 
detrimental effects on the development of 
children. If maternal employment during pre- 
school years of the children’s lives had negative 
effects upon the children’s development, these 
effects were not observed by techniques used in 
this study. This conclusion holds for both sexes 
and for the two periods of development. 

The present conclusion is applicable only for 
the total population studied. The four grade 
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and sex samples were similar in being composed 
of white students from families which had ex- 
perienced only primary marriages. Significant 
positive or negative correlations between mater- 
nal employment indices and the dependent vari- 
ables may be observed for subclasses of families 
and children within these larger samples. If 
data were obtained related to the mothers’ at- 
titudes toward child rearing, motivations to- 
ward employment, competency to handle home 
and work roles, the children’s perceptions and 
evaluations of their mothers’ employment, the 
adequacy of substitute care for younger chil- 
dren, the fathers’ attitudes toward the mothers’ 
employment, and family integration and family 
adaptability—to mention just a few variables— 
and appropriate designs were developed to test 
the relations between maternal employment and 
dependent child development variables within 


Maternal Employment 


the context of these or related family relation- 
ship variables, different results may be obtained. 
These are needed next steps in research in this 
area. 

However, the present results provide data in 
an area where results have been almost totally 
lacking until just recently and seriously chal- 
lenge popularly held generalizations about re- 
lationships between employment of mothers and 
the leuk ment of children, 

On the basis of the data obtained in the pres- 
ent study, the conclusion of this study is exactly 
that of another study related to the present one 
but conducted with kindergarten children: 
“, .. one may surely conclude from these data 
that maternal employment per se is not the 
overwhelming influential factor in children’s 
lives that some have thought it to be.’ 


8 Siegel, op. cit., p. 545. 


and Adolescent Roles: 


Rural-Urban Differentials* 


PRODIPTO ROY 
Washington State University 


“Participation of married women in the nation’s labor force continued to increase 
in 1958, despite the slowdown in economic activity in the first half of the year... . The 


number of working wives rose . . 


. to a record spring level of 13.0 million in March 


1958. . . . Currently, a little over half of the women in the labor force are working 
wives living with their husbands, whereas only one-fourth are single. Before World 
War II, on the other hand, only 30 per cent were married women, while close to half 


were single women. , 


“Women in all marital classes in urban areas were more likely to be in the labor 
force in 1958 than those in rural areas; and, within rural areas, nonfarm residents 
were more likely to be labor force members than those living on farms (per cent in 
labor force for women 14 years and over: urban, 38.7 per cent; rural nonfarm, 30.1 


per cent; and rural farm, 24.4 per cent.)’” 


In THE spring of 1958, a study was con- 
ducted in a rural county in Washington, desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture as an area 
with a “moderate” problem of low income in 


* Scientific Paper 2059. Research conducted under Projects 
1364 and 1415 of the Agricultural Experiment Stations of the 
Washington State University. At least two bulletins have ap- 
peared from data gathered on Project 1364—Carol L. Stone, 
Pacific County Teenagers’ Activities and Social Relations, Sta- 
tions Circular 373, (May, 1960) and John B. Edlefsen and 
Martin J. Crowe, Teenagers’ Occupational Aspirations, Bul- 
letin 618 (July, 1960). One publication has appeared from 
data collected under Project 1415—Hwman Resources in 
Stevens County—an Appraisal (September, 1959). 

1‘*Marital and Family Characteristics of Workers: March 
1958,’ Current Population Reports, Series P-50, No. 87 
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agriculture.? The nation as a whole was in an 
economic recession, and this chronically low- 
income county was affected in that the job situ- 
ation was considered poor by its adults.* The 





(January, 1959), pp. 1-2. Other results of earlier surveys on 
this subject appear in Current Population Reports, Series P-50, 
Nos. 5, 11, 22, 29, 44, 50, 62, 73, 76 and 81. 

2 Development of Agriculture's Human Resources, A Report 
on Problems of Low-income Farmers, U.S.D.A., Washington, 
D.C. (April, 1955). 

® Walter L. Slocum, ‘‘Community Development Needs 
Perceived by Stevens County Adults and Teenagers,”’ in 
Human Resources in Stevens County—-an Appraisal, Wash- 
ington State University (September, 1959), p. 7. 
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present study concerning the effect of maternal 
employment on the family roles in this situation 
should not be considered exceptional. There are, 
at present, about 210 counties* in the Rural Re- 
source Development Program that may be theo- 
retically viewed as chronically low-income 
rural counties. In a society where the rural-urban 
mobility is still in process, the effect of maternal 
employment on family roles in rural areas such 
as these is germane to the general problem and 
may provide insights that contrast with the ur- 
ban patterns. 


1, Framework of Analysis 


The nuclear family may be viewed as a social 
system with four structurally related social 
ae weapon ese wife-mother, son- 

rother and daughter-sister.° All four social po- 
sitions, particularly the last two, have differen- 
tial patterns varying with age. The role expec- 
tations of each family member have changed 
over the years in the American family, and they 
have varied with factors such as ethnic origin, 
occupation, education and residence. 

A social position in a social system consists 
of a number of role expectations for that posi- 
tion. In the traditional wife-mother position 
the following may be considered the role ex- 
pectations: mother of siblings, spouse of father, 
teacher, disciplinarian, playmate, housekeeper, 
etc. Into this social position is being squeezed 
a new role expectation—“supplemental earner.” 

The general ms tt being tested in this 
study is that the addition of this new role to the 
wife-mother position affects the roles of the chil- 
dren. Owing to the different rural-urban sub- 
cultural patterns that have existed, it may fur- 
ther logically be deduced that the employment 
of the mother will affect rural and urban fami- 
lies in different ways. The four-fold analysis at- 
tempted in this paper is designed to manifest 
the effects of employment of the mother, and 
residence, on certain roles played by the tee. 
age son and daughter. 

Several rational and ‘common sense” fears 
are engendered in the minds of people when- 
ever any institutionalized social positions are al- 
tered. Some of these fears relative to- maternal 
employment, spelled out by Bossard and tested 
by Nye, are:® 


* Rural Development Program, Fifth Annual Report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture (September, 1960), p. 5. 

5 Frederick L. Bates, ‘‘Position, Role and Status: A 
Reformulation of Concepts,”” Social Forces, 34 (May, 1956), 
pp. 313-21. 

*F. Ivan Nye, ‘‘Employment Status of Mothers and Ad- 
justment of Adolescent Children,”’ Marriage and Family 
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The child feels lonely. The child feels neglected . . . 

Children exploit lack of maternal control . . . (the 
child) rationalizes his own antisocial be‘iavior. 

The mother is unable to render detailed services to 
the child. 

Supervision and training of the child are neglected. 


Nye found little evidence to support Bossard’s 
conception of the neglected maladjusted child. 
There are several other logical effects on the 
social positions of the son and daughter that may 
be related to the employment of the mother. 
First, that the employment of the mother would 
increase the amount of work that the son and 
daughter would do at home and consequently 
cut down on work they may do outside. Another 
consequence of the increased work at home 
would be a tendency to cut down on participa- 
tion in school activities, out-of-school social ac- 
tivities, dating and the amount of spare time. 
Employment of the mother, resulting in lack of 
supervison and training in regular study habits, 
would tend to lower the sey cere formance 
of children and possibly affect academic aspira- 
tions. 

The general consequences of the disruptive 
forces in the traditional social position of the 
mother who has abandoned her hearth should 
manifest themselves in more delinquent be- 
havior, less affection as perceived by the chil- 
dren, and probably less fairness of discipline. 
On the other hand, the employment of the 
mother may contribute to more iene and 
cooperation in the family because of the 
greater sharing of work and decisions. Conserva- 
tive pessimists may feel that there will be less 
democracy and cooperation in families with em- 
ployed mothers. The — being tested 
in this study, stated in null form, are: 

(1) That the employment cf the mother does 
not affect the amount of household work done 
by the adolescent daughter and son. 

(2) That the employment of the mother does 
not reduce the social activities of the daughter 

son. 

(3) That the employment of the mother does 
not lower the academic performance or aspira- 
tions of the daughter or son. 

(4) That the employment of the mother does 
not affect the amount of delinquency, the affec- 
tion, the fairness of discipline, the democracy 
or cooperation in a family. 

The statement of the above hypotheses in 
null form proved to be a dilemma for the in- 





Living, 21 (August, 1959), pp. 240-44. See James H. S. 
Bossard, The Sociology of Child Development, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1954, pp. 282-86. 
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vestigator. Such statement is justified because 
theoretically an experiment group (the em- 
ployed-mother families) is being compared with 
a control group (the non-employed-mother fam- 
ilies) in two residential situations, and there is 
not much empirical evidence to predict the out- 
come of the test variables in either direction. 
However, in both the frame of analysis and 
some of the literature cited there is one major 
underlying disfunctional hypothesis—that is, 
the employment of the mother will result in 
undesirable effects in the children. Many of the 
subsequent tests were applied to a or dis- 
prove this general disfunctional hypothesis. 
Hence, the research hypotheses in reality have 
a direction of prediction. 


2. Method 


This study was conducted in two counties in 
the northeastern section of Washington. The 
data were gathered on a questionnaire which 
was filled out by high school pupils in Stevens 
County on March 10-12, 1958; the question- 
naire was administered to all students in grades 
nine to twelve who were present in school. In 
Ferry County, the questionnaires were adminis- 
tered to all students from the seventh to the 
twelfth grades during May, 1959. A total of 
1086 questionnaires, 257 of them usable, were 
obtained from Stevens and Ferry Counties re- 
spectively. 

The residential classification was based on 
two questions asked of the responderts—(a) 
Do you live on a farm? and (b) Lx you live 
out of town but not on a farm? If the answer 
was “no” to both questions, the respondent was 
classified as “town.” These two counties are ru- 
ral counties with only one population center of 
about 4,000 which would be classified under 
the census as “urban.” The respondents’ defini- 
tion of “town”’ consisted of incorporated or un- 
incorporated places with a population of about 
200 or more people. The rural-town analysis 
used here is not the same as the rural-urban 
dichotomy used by the Census of Population. It 
was not felt that the cutting of the rural-urban 
continuum farther along the rural end of the 
scale was a violation of the principle of rural- 
urban analysis. In addition, the self-conception 
of an adolescent as a “town” resident adds 
social-psychological weight to the present classi- 
fication. 

One condition that Mirra Komarovsky enu- 
merates as conducive to family welfare in 
families with employed mothers is, “‘the mother 
works short hours. . . .”* Three categories of em- 


™ Mirra Komarovsky, Women in the Modern World, Bos- 
ton: Little Brown and Co., 1953, Chapter 5. 
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ployment were obtained from the data—‘‘fully 
employed,” “partly employed” and “not em- 
ployed.” Since Komarovsky raises the question 
that short hours may not really affect family 
structure, it was decided to exclude the “partly 
employed” group from analysis because of the 
logically inconclusive effect in the criterion 
variable. No validation was made of the chil- 
dren’s statement regarding the employment sta- 
tus of their mothers, and no further questions 
were asked as to the number of hours worked, 
so that some objective cutting point may be 
made. It was assumed that boys or girls thirteen 
years or older knew the meaning of being em- 
ployed “full time.”’ 

There is evidence to show that employed 
mothers are better educated, that they more of- 
ten belong to broken families, that they have 
fewer children and have husbands with higher 
prestige occupations.® Since some of these back- 
ground factors may be related to the variables 
being tested, it was felt that sub-sampling would 
be necessary to control the variation caused by 
these background factors. 

First, it was found that a higher proportion 
of tke children of employed mothers did not 
live with their natural fathers and mothers. 
Since, in many cases, the employment role- 
expectation of the mother is contingent to 
the breaking of the family, it was felt that only 
complete families in which both parents were 
living together should be included in the analy- 
sis. Further, this study is an analysis of the nor- 
mative family to test the effect of the employ- 
ment of the mother on the changes of roles of 
adolescent sons and daughters. Hence, so far 
as possible, all four social positions should be 
structurally operative. The analysis of factors 
such as divorce, no father, or step-father could 
be undertaken separately. 

The other background factors of age and edu- 
cation of mother, number of siblings and occu- 
pation of father were controlled so that the 
employed and the unemployed families had 
similar proportions of each in the samples. 
Table 1 presents a comparison of the samples 
before and after sub-sampling. 


3. Results 


HYPOTHESIS 1. HOUSEHOLD CHORES. 
In order to find out whether or not a higher 
proportion of boys and girls of fully employed 
mothers were performing the household tasks, 
a list of household chores was provided and 

8F. Ivan Nye, ‘‘Employment Status of Mothers and 
Marital Conflict, Permanence and Happiness,’’ Social Prob- 
lems, 6 (Winter, 1959), p. 263. Nye found a higher propor- 
tion of lower prestige occupations of husbands for the em- 
ployed mothers. 
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TABLE 1. SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS CONTROLLED BY MATCHED SUB-SAMPLES 
OF FULLY-EMPLOYED AND NON-EMPLOYED MOTHERS 








Original Sample Matched Sub-Sample 





Non- 


Employed 
Employed 


Em loyed Non- 
Full Time 


Full Time Employed 





. Per cent of parents living together 

. Median years of school—Mother 

. Median number of siblings 

. Median age of Mother 

. Per cent of Fathers in white collar occupations 


Number of respondents 


100.0 
12.750 
2.80 
42.9 
37.2 
175 


100.0 
12.826 
2.75 
43.9 
29.6 


128 


70.0 84.5 
12.236 11.610 
2.22 3.48 
43.75 41.60 
27.1 18.3 


194 934 





each boy or girl was asked to check, “What 
chores do you do at home? Regularly—occa- 
sionally.” Twenty-one household chores were 
listed and a place left for others. A chore score 
was computed by summing a 2-1-0 rating for 
each chore performed regularly, occasionally or 
not checked. Table 2 shows the median chore 
scores for boys and girls by residence, com- 
pee the families with employed mothers and 
amilies with non-employed mothers. There was 
a consistent trend manifesting that both boys 
and girls of employed mothers did a iittle more 
housework. The differences observed were sta- 
tistically significant in two out of the four sam- 
sca In total, the girls seemed to do more 
ousework than boys. There was not much dif- 
ference between the rural and town saraples, 
the slight differences seeming to suggest that 
town boys did a little more housework than ru- 
ral boys. 


A second way in which the differences be- 
tween families of employed and non-employed 
mothers could be tested, would be a simple ap- 
plication of the Sign test.® A listing was made of 
the twenty-one chores with the proportion of 
boys and girls performing each chore regularly 
or occasionally. The hypothesis was that a 
higher proportion of the children of employed 
mothers would perform each household task; 
hence the sign of the difference should be po- 
sitive in each case, 

The rural girls did not provide consistent 
predictions in either direction (10 plus and 11 
minus). The predictions for the town girls were 
in the expected direction in 17 out of the 21 
cases (P = .004). 

Data for the boys show that the predictions 


® See Sidney Siegel, Non-parametric Statistics, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1956, pp. 68-75. 


TABLE 2. MEDIAN CHORE SCORES AND WORK FOR PAY OF CHILDREN 
OF EMPLOYED AND NON-EMPLOYED MOTHERS BY RESIDENCE 








Rural Town 





Employed ranked Sign 


Employed wen eq Sign 





Boys 

Median chore score 

Per cent worked for pay last year 

Per cent worked for pay during summer 
Per cent that have a job now 

Average eeu hours worked per week 


Girls 

Median chore score 

Per cent worked for pay last year 

Per cent worked for pay during summer 
Per cent that have a job now 

Average i hours worked per week 


12.58 
95.1 
78.0 
48.8 

5.68 
40 


Lipit 


19.76 
85.7 
50.0 
25.0 

3.52 
27 


++++4+ 





* and ** signify that the Chi Square Test showed differences significant at the .05 and .01 levels respectively. 
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were in the expected direction in both sub- 
samples: the rural boys showed correct predic- 
tions in 16 out of 21 cases (P = .013) and the 
town boys showed correct predictions in 14 
out of 20 cases (P = .058).1° In the more wom- 
anly roles, the tasks expected of the mother, the 
expected predictions were more consistent. In 
' other words, it seems that the sons of employed 
mothers were performing household tasks nor- 
mally assigned to the expected home-maker po- 
sition of mother. However, the differences were 
not large and hence it should not be inferred 
that any radical role changes are taking place. 

Corollary—W ork for pay. One consequence 
of doing more household work would be that 
the girls or boys would be B cawer ve from 
doing work outside for pay and earning a little 
money of their own. Four questions were asked 
to test this corollary. The answers to these 
questions are tabulated in Table 2. 

The pattern of responses for the boys showed 
results in the expected direction: that is, that 
boys of employed mothers do less outside work 
for pay than boys of non-employed mothers. A 
lower proportion of employed mothers’ sons 
worked for pay last year, a lower proportion 
worked for pay last summer, a lower proportion 
have jobs now, and the mean number of hours 
worked was lower. Both the rural and town 
samples showed consistent predictions. The dif- 
ferences were greater in the rural sample with 
respect to the proportion of boys that have a 
job now and the average hours worked. 

The pattern of responses for the girls was 
consistentl; opposite to the predicted direction. 
A higher proportion of the employed mothers’ 
daughters worked for pay last year, or worked 
for pay during the last summer. A higher pro- 
ea of the —s mothers’ daughters 

ve a job now, and on the average they work 
more hours per week. Both the rural and town 
samples were consistent in their predictions. It 
seems that the mother’s example of working may 
have some direct influence on the daughter's fol- 
lowing her example. A further hypothesis that 
arises out of this finding is that perhaps the 
breaking of the traditional feminine role by the 
mother makes it easier for daughters to break 
the traditional feminine role. 

The null hypothesis may therefore be re- 
jected and it may be concluded that, in general, 
a higher proportion of the children of em- 
ployed mothers perform household tasks than 
the children of non-employed mothers. The 

% The more powerful extension of the Sign Test, the 
Wilcoxon Signed-Ranks test would give statistically signifi- 
cant results. 
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pattern of behavior for the town boys and girls 
and the rural boys showed that the children of 
employed mothers performed household chores 
more often than the children of non-employed 
mothers. The rural girl sample was an exception 
to this finding: the differences observed between 
the pcr and non-employed rural families 
were not statistically significant and the pat- 
terns did not consistently se 0 the above 
conclusion. A corollary derived from the above 
hypothesis was that as a consequence of doing 
more work at home, the children would be able 
to do less work for pay outside the home. The 
sons of employed mothers consistently showed 
that they did less work outside the home for 
pay. The daughters of employed mothers, how- 
ever, consistently showed the reverse; that is, a 
higher “as gps of them worked, and for 
longer hours, than the daughters of non- 
employed mothers. 


HYPOTHESIS 2. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. 
The second hypothesis being tested is one that 
logically follows the first. If mothers are em- 
eo and the children have to do more of the 

ousehold chores, it follows that they should 
have less time of their own for social activities. 
This lack of time may be manifest in such be- 
havior as less dating, less participation in school 
activities or out-of-school activities, and fewer 
hours of spare time. 

The question was asked “How often do you 
date?” with answer categories “frequently,” 
“occasionally,” “seldom” and “never.” The per- 
centage of respondents that checked “seldom” 
or “never” date, are presented in Table 3. The 
results show no consistent pattern of responses— 
the boys’ predictions would support the hypoth- 
esis for the rural sample and reject it for the 
town sample, and the girls’ predictions would 
reject it for the rural sample and support it for 
the town sample. It seems that other factors 
more important than the employment of the 
mother govern dating behavior. 

Social participation was divided into school 
activities and out-of-school activities. Each type 
of social participation was measured by number 
of organizations to which the person belonged 
and the social participation index. The social 
participation index was a sum of a 3-2-1-0 rat- 
ing on a list of activities or organizations which 
were checked as “‘very active,” “fairly active,” 
“not very active” and not checked, respectively. 

With respect to school activities, the sons of 
employed mothers seem to participate more than 
the sons of non-employed mothers, and the 
daughters of employed mothers seem to partici- 
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TABLE 3. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES OF CHILDREN WITH EMPLOYED 
AND NON-EMPLOYED MOTHERS BY RESIDENCE 








Rural Town 





Employed Em 


Non- 
ployed 


Employed Envoy ed Sign 


Sign 





Boys 

Per cent that seldom or never date 
Median no. of school activities 

*Median SPI for school activities 
Median no. of out of school activities 
*Median SPI for out of school activities 
Median hours of spare time 


Girls 

Per cent that seldom or never date 
Median no. of school activities 

*Median SPI for school activities 
Median no. of out of school activities 
*Median SPI for out of school activities 
Median hours of spare time 


SaneeS Senunk 
SSRS"EO Sevxsse 
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& 


Troe me eto} 
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_ * SPI is the Social Participation Index equivalent to a sum of a 3-2-1-0 rating on a list of activities or organiza- 


tions. 


pate less than the daughters of non-employed 
mothers. The differences were not very great, 
particularly for the town sample. In the out-of- 
school activities, the rural samples of both boys 
and girls indicated that children of employed 
mothers participated more than the children of 
non-employed mothers, but the town sample of 
both boys and girls indicated that children of 
employed mothers participated Jess than the 
children of setaphigud mothers. 

The respondents were asked to report the 
number of hours they had free to spend as they 
wished last week. The medians were computed 
and recorded. Three out of the four test groups 
showed results opposite to the predicted direc- 
tion; that is, children of employed mothers did 
not have less spare time than children of non- 
employed mothers. 

The null hypothesis cannot be rejected from 
these data. Children of employed mothers 
seemed to have as much social life and spare 
time as children of non-employed mothers. The 
data suggest that rural employed mothers’ chil- 
dren may participate more and town employed 
mothers’ children participate less in out-of- 
school activities. Further research will be needed 
to substantiate this rural-town differential. 


HYPOTHESIS 3. ACADEMIC  PER-’ 
FORMANCE. The theoretical framework of 
analysis suggests that through lack of super- 
vision of study hours or actual help with home- 
work, resulting from the employment of the 
mother, the children of employed mothers 
should not perform as well in school as the chil- 
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dren of non-employed mothers. Low academic 
performance may also be a function of more 
household chores. 

One manifestation of performance is the 
grade point obtained. The question was asked 
in this way: “On your last report card, did you 
get mostly: —A’s, —B’s —C’s, —D’s and F's.” 
More than one place could be checked. The cate- 
gories and sub-categories were arrayed in order 
from the highest to the lowest and a median 
gtade point computed. (See Table 4.) Three 
out of four of the predictions were in the ex- 

ected direction, but ia only one were the dif- 
erences observed statistically significant. The 
sons of employed mothers showed lower grade- 
point medians than the sons of non-employed 
mothers; differences observed for the town 
sample were statistically significant (X? = 
11.967; P less than .01). The daughters of rural 
employed mothers showed a slightly higher me- 
dian grade point than the daughters of non- 
employed mothers, but the town sample showed 
the opposite result. Neither of the differences 
was statistically significant. 

It was further hypothesized that poor school 
performance may logically result in a low as- 
piration to continue studies into the college level. 
The results show that a higher percentage of the 
children of rural employed mothers plan to go 
to college than the children of non-employed 
mothers. A lower proportion of the ‘aiden of 
employed town mothers planned to go to col- 
lege than the children a non-employed town 
mothers. 

An overview of Table 4 seems to suggest 
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TABLE 4. ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE AND ASPIRATION OF CHILDREN OF 
EMPLOYED AND NON-EMPLOYED MOTHERS BY RESIDENCE 








Rural Town 





Non- 
Employed 


Non- 
Sign Employed Employed Sign 





Boys 
Median grade point 
Per cent that plan to go to college 


Girls 
Median grade point 
Per cent that plan to go to college 


41.9 


06 
3 


3. 
59. 


2.06 


- 2.96 
> 64.9 


70.0 


-+- 
4 





more consistency in the rural-town dichotomy 
than the boy-girl dichotomy. The town sample 
seemed to consistently support the hypothesis— 
that is, the children of employed mothers will 
have a lower academic performance and aspira- 
tion. The rural sample, on the other hand, seemed 
to refute the hypothesis—a higher proportion 
of the children of employed mothers planned 
to go to college and the girls had a slightly 
higher grade-point average. 

The null hypothesis in general cannot be re- 
jected from the analyses of these data. The re- 
sults seem to suggest that the employment of 
town mothers may lower the performance and 
aspiration of their children, but that the em- 
ployment of rural mothers may raise their aca- 
demic performance and aspirations. More re- 
search will be needed to substantiate these find- 
ings. 


HYPOTHESIS 4. DISINTEGRATION OF 
FAMILY VALUES. The general hypothesis be- 
ing tested is that a change in the normative 
role of the mother in the form of full employ- 
ment will result in various disfunctional mani- 
festations. The first and most visible manifesta- 
tion would be an increase in delinquency. The 
Bossard statements about the child’s feeling 
lonely or neglected should manifest themselves 
in less affection. Due to the time and energy 
expended in the new role of outside employ- 
nfent, the mother’s understanding and disciplin- 
ing of her children should suffer. Following the 
general disfunctional hypothesis, there should 
also be less democracy and cooperation in the 
families with employed mothers. (Logically, a 
case has been made in the framework of analy- 
sis for more democracy and cooperation. ) 

The measurement of delinquency in this 
study was not similar to the popular connota- 
tion of apprehended legal violations. Delin- 
quency was measured by a checklist of delin- 
quent-type behavior. The percentages of boys 
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and girls who stated they had committed each 
delinquent act are shown in Table 5. If the hy- 
pothesis were true, that children of employed 
mothers are more delinquent than the children 
of normative non-employed mothers, then the 
direction of the signs in the table should be 
consistently positive. The rural boys show a 7:3 
ratio against the hypothesis and the town 
boys show a 5:5 ratio. The rural girls show a 
7:2 ratio against the hypothesis and the town 
gitls show a 5:5 ratio. None of these four sam- 
ples showed statistically significant differences 
under the Sign test. 

Therefore, the null hypothesis cannot be re- 
jected from these data. The employment of the 
mother does not increase the delinquent be- 
havior of either the sons or the daughters. If 
the rural boys and girls are viewed as one group, 
it will be seen from the table that in 14 out of 
19 cases of delinquent behavior, the children of 
employed mothers showed less delinquency 
than children of the normative non-employed 
mothers (P = .032). The urban children 
showed random differences. This would suggest 
that possibly as a consequence of the mother’s 
working out and the children’s doing more 
household chores, there is Jess delinquency 
among rural adolescents. This finding will need 
to be retested for confirmation. 

A second way in which the delinquency hy- 
pothesis was tested was through the construc- 
tion of a unidimensional scale to measure de- 
linquency.1 A Guttman-type scale was con- 
structed and five items (marked with an asterisk 
on Table 5) manifested unidimensionality with 
a coefficient of reproducibility of over 90 per 
cent for both the boys and the girls. In the con- 
struction of the scale, the answer “no” to an 
item was rated positively, and consequently a 


11 These items were originally taken from a scale de- 
veloped by Nye and Short. See F, Ivan Nye and James F, 
Short, Jr., ‘Scaling Delinquent Behavior,’’ American Socio- 
logical Review, 22 (June, 1957), pp. 326-31. 
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TABLE 5. DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN WITH EMPLOYED 
AND NON-EMPLOYED MOTHERS BY RESIDENCE 











Rural Town 





Non- 
Employed Employed Sign 


Non- 
Employed Employed Sign 





Boys 
*Skipped school (without excuse) 
Driven without driver’s license 
Ever disobeyed your parents 
Ever told a lie 
*Refused to do as you were told 
*Taken things that did not belong to you 
Taken part in gang fights 
*Drank beer, wine or liquor 
*Purposely damaged property 
Have you ever been arrested 
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Girls 

*Skipped school (without excuse) 
Driven without driver’s license 
Ever disobeyed your parents 
Ever told a lie 

*Refused to do as you were told 
*Taken things that did not belong to you 
Taken part in gang fights 
*Drank beer, wine or liquor 
*Purposely damaged property 
Have you ever _ arrested 


Ue moO Ot 
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do 
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51.2 
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95.1 
97.6 
55.0 
56.1 
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26.8 
24.4 
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* Items used in the Guttman scale. 


high delinquency scale score means less delin- 
quency. All scales were scored so that they were 
positively functional with regard to the family 
system. Therefore, the general disfunctional 
hypothesis would expect the families with em- 
ployed mothers to have a lower scale score than 
the family with the non-employed mother, and 
the difference should show a negative sign. 

The median scale scores are presented in 
Table 6. The medians of the delinquency scale 
scores showed that the rural samples for both 
boys and girls refuted the hypothesis, whereas 
the urban samples for both boys and girls 
supported the hypothesis. Because of the contra- 
dictory results, the null hypothesis cannot be re- 
jected; employment of the mother does not af- 
fect the amount of delinquency for boys or for 

irls. 

The second scale constructed was designed to 
measure the dimension of “affection” in the 
family.12 The scale scores indicated that the 


12 This scale and the subsequent three scales were con- 
structed by Slocum and Stone. See W. L. Slocum and Carol 
L. Stone, “‘A Method for Measuring Family Images Held by 
Teen-agers,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 21 (August, 1959), 
pp. 245-50. The scale included eight items: parents dislike 
children—no; parents are hateful—no; children are ashamed 
of parents—no; parents show real love and affection for 
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rural boys with employed and noa-employed 
mothers rated their families equal on affec- 
tion; the sons of urban employed mothers con- 
sidered their families a little more affectionate 
than the non-employed mothers’ families. The 
rural sample for the girls favored the families 
of employed mothers and the urban sample for 
girls favored the families with non-employed 
mothers. The results showed differences that 
were not consistent in any direction. Therefore, 
the null hypothesis cannot be rejected; the em- 
ployment of the mother does not affect the 
amount of affection in a family as perceived by 
the sons or daughters. 

The third scale was an attempt to measure a 
dimension called “fairness of discipline.’’** In 
three out of the four samples, the median scale 





children—yes; children feel ‘‘close’’ to parents—yes; home 
life is very happy—yes; parents are generous with praise— 
yes; and rating of family on affection—very affectionate. 

% The scale included six items: children are punished 
more severely than children in other families—no; children 
are disciplined when they don’t need it—no; rating of family 
on fairness of discipline—discipline very fair or quite fair; 
some children in the family are punished more severely than 
others—no; parents get all the facts before punishing—yes; 
and enforcement of rules is not consi »metimes harsh, 
sometimes not—no, 
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TABLE 6. MEDIAN SCALE SCORES FOR DELINQUENCY, AFFECTION, DISCIPLINE, 


DEMOCRACY AND COOPERATION OF C 


DREN OF EMPLOYED AND 


NON-EMPLOYED MOTHERS BY RESIDENCE 














Rural Town 
Non- Non- 
Employed Employed Sign Employed Employed Sign 

Boys 
Median Delinquency 

Scale Score 2.94 2.70 + 2.61 2.79 _ 
Median Affection 

Scale Score 6.50 6.50 6.25 6.15 - 
Median Discipline 

Scale Score 4.83 4.38 + 4.00 4.75 - 
Median Democracy 

Scale Score 3.00 2.88 + 3.14 2.83 + 
Median Cooperation 

‘Scale Score 2.86 3.29 -- 3.75 2.80 i} 

Girls 
Median Delinquency 

Scale Score 4.00 3.53 +- 3.21 3.78 - 
Median Affection 

Scale Score 6.70 6.38 + 6.33 6.58 = 
Median Discipline 

Scale Score 5.25 4.42 + 5.09 4.57 + 
Median Democracy 

Scale Score 3.80 2.46 + 2.64 3.33 - 
Median Cooperation 

Scale Score 3.00 2.31 + 2.13 3.70 _ 





scores provide results that are contrary to the hy- 
pothesis and only in the town sample for boys 
did the results support the hypothesis. There- 
fore the disfunctional hypothesis can safely be 
rejected: that is, employment of their mothers 
does not cause children to feel that they are 
more unfairly punished than the children of 
non-employed mothers. 

The fourth scale that was constructed was an 
attempt to measure the dimension of ‘‘democ- 
racy” in the family.* The medians computed 
from the scale score refuted the disfunctional 
hypothesis in three out of four samples. Only 
the town sample for girls supported the hy- 
pothesis. The hypothesis that employment of 
mothers would lower the amount of democracy 
in the family can be rejected from these data. 

The final scale constructed was designed to 
measure the dimension of “cooperation” in the 
family.*5 The median scale scores computed from 


% The ‘tems that constitute the scale were: rating of 
family on control by parents—very democratic or fairly demo- 
cratic; parents listen to suggestions made by their children— 
yes; children are encouraged to make most of their own 
decisions—yes; and parents almost always respect children’s 
i and jud t 
% There were five items that constituted the scale: parents 
help with homework when asked—yes; quarreling between 
parents and children is frequent—no; parents do not under- 





Pp yes. 
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the data seem to be contradictory on both the 
boy-girl dichotomy and the rural-town dichot- 
omy. The rural sample for boys and the town 
sample for girls eo rted the hypothesis, and 
the town sample of boys and the rural sample 
of girls refuted the hypothesis. The null hy- 
pothesis therefore cannot be rejected from 
these data; the employment of the mother does 
noi affect the amount of cooperation in a 
family. 

From an overview of Table 6, it would seem 
that the rural families, in general, consistently 
refuted the hypothesis that the children of em- 
ployed mothers would manifest disfunctional 
tendencies. The data consistently show, in eight 
out of the nine cases, that families with em- 

loyed mothers actually scored better than 
amilies with non-employed mothers on the 
variables for which scales were consi:ucted. 
The urban sample in general did not show any 
consistent trends. 


4. Conclusions and Implications for Further 
Research 
1. The children of employed mothers seem 





stand children—no; there is bickering and quarreling in the 
home—no; and the rating of family on cooperation—much 
cooperation within the family. 
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to do more household chores than the children 
of non-employed mothers; the pattern for the 
rural girls sample was not consistent and may 
well be an exception. 

The corollary that because of increased work 
at home the children would work for pay /ess 
outside the home was substantiated in the role 
of the son but reversed in the role of the 
daughter. 

2. The employment of the mother does not 
seem to have any adverse affect on the social 
activities of the children. There may be a rural- 
urban difference with res to out-of-school 
activities—showing that children of rural em- 
ployed mothers participate more, and urban em- 
ployed mothers’ children less, than their coun- 
terparts with non-employed mothers. 

3. The employment of the mother does not 
generally lower the academic performance or 
aspirations of the children. The results suggest 
a residential differential: the employment of 
town mothers lowered the academic perform- 
ance and aspiration of their children, and the 
employment of rural mothers raised the aca- 
a performance and aspiration of their chil- 

ren. 

4, The general fear that delinquency would 
increase due to the employment of the mother 
was not borne out. The results indicated that 
rural children seemed to manifest less delin- 
| ag when their mothers were fully employed 

an when their mothers were not employed. 
The other scales devised to measure affection, 
fairness of discipline, democracy and coopera- 
tion did not give consistent predictions in any 
one direction: that is, the employment of the 
mother did not seem to affect the amount of 
affection, fairness of discipline, democracy and 
cooperation as perceived by sons and daughters 
in the family. The results suggest that rural 
families in general benefited from the employ- 
ment of the mother, in that the girls, and, in 
part, the boys, showed less delinquency, more 
affection, more fairness of discipline, more 
democracy and more cooperation in their fam- 
ilies. 

Certain general implications for further re- 
search can be made as a result of this study. 
First, the research design for any study attempt- 
ing to test the influence of employment on the 
normative social positions of the family must 
carefully control the background factors. This 
was possible in the present study because of the 
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fortuitous presence of a large number of respon- 
dents in the control group with which the ex- 
perimental group could be matched. This was 
an expedient because this research design was 
not m ppomesr set up to study the effect of ma- 
ternal employment on adolescent roles. 

Second, the results of maternal employment 
indicate that differences between rural and town 
sub-cultures exist and need further investiga- 
tion; perhaps the inclusion of a metropolitan 
sample would heighten the contrast. Traditional 
rural values of thrift and hard work per se may 
have some bearing on the theoretical framework 
and the hypotheses that logically follow. Since 
earning —s and hard work are “good,” then 
changes in family structure and “‘sacrifices” 
made by other members when the mother is 
fully employed are viewed favorably and may 
be functional. 

Third, the effects of maternal employment on 
the role of the son seem to be different from 
the effect on the role of the daughter and 
these role differentiations need to be studied 
separately. 

Finally, the definition of the criterion vari- 
able of maternal employment should be more 
carefully treated in a restudy: (a) the hours of 
work performed should be specified; (b) the 
regularity of work in months per year should be 
stipulated; and (c) the duration of the em- 
ployment in the number of years should be 
stated to ensure that the experimental variable 
has been operative for a reasonable amount of 
time to manifest effects in the test variables. 

The hypotheses for further research should 
therefore be more specific and take into con- 
sideration sexual role differentiation and resi- 
dence. Research hypotheses suggested from the 
results of this study may be stated thus: 

1. That maternal employment results in less 
outside remunerative employment for the adoles- 
cent son and more for the daughter in both 
rural and urban families. 

2. That maternal employment in rural areas 
raises the academic amie and aspiration 
of the son and daughter, but in towns it lowers 
academic performance and aspiration for both 
the son and the daughter. 

3. Rural families show beneficial effects ow- 
ing to maternal employment in that there is less 
rm a more affection, more fairness of 
discipline, more democracy and more coopera- 
tion in the family. 
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Maternal Employment in Relation to Family Life* 


KATHRYN SUMMERS POWELL 
Winthrop College 


ALTHOUGH there is a paucity of empirical 
evidence concerning the effects of maternal em- 
ployment on children, marriage stability and 
patterns of family living, students of the fam- 
ily are finding an increasing need for more pre- 
cise information concerning the relationship 
which exists between maternal employment and 
family life. 

That there has been a substantial increase in 
the gainful employment of married women in 
the United States since 1940 is clear, and the 
United States Department of Labor forecasts 
the employment of 33,000,000 women by 1974, 
more than double the number working in 1940. 
It is expected that the percentage of gainfully 
employed married women will also continue to 
increase. This situation has heightened inter- 
est in the effect of maternal employment upon 
the welfare of children and family life. 

While a relationship betwen maternal em- 


ployment and ‘emotional maladjustment of chil- - 


dren is frequently implied, evidence which 
supports this assumption is limited. Further- 
more, some of the evidence is based upon re- 
sponses to measuring devices of questionable 
validity. None of the investigations reported 
has utilized a projective test; these investiga- 
tions have generally used paper-and-pencil de- 
vices which contain items so inadequately dis- 
guised that the subjects are able to adapt their 
responses at will to create the kind of impres- 
sion they wish. None of the studies reported 
has attempted a longitudinal analysis of rela- 
tionships between maternal employment and 
child adjustment as the present investigation 
has done. 

Although several studies concerning maternal 
employment and attitudes toward child rearing 
suggest that no significant relationship exists, 
none of the completed studies has been done in 
the southern region of the United States. In 
any study of the adjustment of children, con- 
sideration of maternal attitudes toward child 
rearing is indicated by current literature which 
cites the importance of maternal attitudes in 
personality development of children. 


The limited evidence available indicates 


* The dissertation on which this paper is based was di- 
rected by Dr. James Walters, Professor of Home and Family 
Life, School of Home Economics, Florida State University, 
1960. 
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that a positive relationship may exist between 
maternal employment and marital adjustment. 
Difficulties arise in interpreting the data, how- 
ever, because of the criteria which have been 
utilized in determining marital maladjustment, 
For example, while divorce is frequently used as 
a criterion of maladjustment, little recognition 
is given to the marital maladjustment which 
exists in families where the couples remain 
together. Blood and Wolfe? suggest that, while 
the marital satisfaction scores of working and 
non-working wives in their Detroit study are 
similar, there is a need for a more complex 
analysis which will take the motivating factor 
of economic pressure into consideration. In 
any event, no published study to date has con- 
sidered maternal employment and marital mal- 
adjustment in relation to various stages of the 
family life cycle while holding socio-economic 
status constant. 

Although it is frequently assumed that the 
increase in maternal employment reflects a re- 
jection of the traditional homemaking role by 
the woman entering the labor forces, there is no 
evidence to substantiate such an assumption. 
However, several sources have suggested that 
the increasing tendency for married women to 
enter the labor market cannot be explained in 
terms of the desire for a higher level of living 
alone. It has been further suggested that women 
whose educational experiences challenge them 
to participate in the her market find the ac- 
ceptance of the traditional role of the home- 
maker lacking in satisfaction. Whether women 
who are dissatisfied with homemaking enter 
the labor market in greater numbers than 
women who find homemaking satisfying, how- 
ever, is not known. 

Knowledge concerning the manner in which 
household routines are managed by families in 
which the mother is nig d employed as com- 
pared to families in which the mother is a full- 
time homemaker, is limited. To measure the 
performance of household tasks, a check list 
devised by Herbst? was adapted by Johannis* to 

1 Robert O. Blood, Jr., and D. M. Wolfe, Husbands and 
Wives, The Dynamics of Married Living. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1960. 

2P, G. Herbst, ‘“‘The Measurement of Family Relation- 
ships,’’ Human Relations, $ (1952), pp. 3-35. 

3 Theodore ‘B. Johannis, ‘‘The Adolescent’s View of 
Father Roles in Relation to Socio-economic Class.’’ Unpub- 
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an American population. Hoffman‘ found in a 
study of 324 Detroit, Michigan, families with 
at least one child in the third through sixth 
gtades, that in families where the mother was 
gainfully employed, more household tasks were 
performed by the father and fewer by the 
mother than in families where the mother was 
not gainfully employed. The extent to which 
traditional roles are modified, as the result of the 
mothers daily prolonged absence from home in 
order to assume her new role, has not been 
studied sufficiently. Facts concerning the man- 
agement of homes from which the wife is 
absent because of gainful employment are few. 

In a review of “Effects of Maternal Employ- 
ment on Children: Evidence from Research,” 
Stolz> has concluded: “The fact of married 
women with children being employed outside of 
the home is a social phenomenon which invites 
investigation, but, unless research is oriented to 
take account of the variations in the nature of 
maternal employment and the complex interper- 
sonal relations in the family, results seem fore- 
doomed to be inconclusive.” 

The present investigation sought to obtain 
information concerning the relationship of ma- 
ternal employment to the emotional adjustment 
of children over a period of years, and to com- 
pare samples of employed and non-employed 
mothers at three different stages of the family 
life cycle with respect to (a) attitudes con- 
cerning the guidance of children, (b) percep- 
tions of their marital adjustment, (c) rejection 
of the homemaking role, and (d) performance 
of household activities by family members. The 
three stages of the family life cycle were defined 
as: (a) preschool age when the oldest child was 
under six, (b) elementary school age when the 
oldest child was in grades 2-6, and (c) adoles- 
cence when the oldest child was over 12. 

The subjects were 130 white, American-born 
mothers of intact, urban, middle-class families, 
residents of Tallahassee, Florida, with children 
who were or had been enrolled in either one of 
the laboratory schools at the Florida State Uni- 
versity, or in a private nursery school and kin- 
dergarten adjacent to the Florida State Univer- 
sity campus. The ages of the parents were for 
the most part between 20-54 years. A majority 
of the respondents (82 per cent) had attended 





lished doctoral dissertation, Florida State University, 1955. 

4 Lois W. Hoffman, ‘Effects of the Employment of Moth- 
ers on Parental Power Relations and the Division of House- 
hold Tasks,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 22 (February, 
1960), pp. 27-35. 

SLois M. Stolz, ‘‘Effects of Maternal Employment on 
Children: Evidence from Research,’’ Child Development, 31 
(1960), pp. 749-82. 
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college and 53 per cent had had four years or 
more of college work. The education of the hus- 
bands of the respondents included 87 per cent 
who had completed four years or more of college. 
A majority of the husbands were engaged in 
professional occupations. The 130 respondents 
included 44 (34 per cent) mothers who were 
gainfully employed outside the home, as com- 
—_ with 86 (66 per cent) who were full-time 
omemakers. The mothers who were gainfully 
employed were primarily (77 per cent) in _ 
fessional and clerical occupations. Over one-half 
of these mothers had been employed for most 
of the lifetime of the oldest child. The primary 
source of income for the families studied was 
salary or commissions. The modal number of 
children at the different stages in the family 
life cycle were: (a) Preschool age: one child for 
gainfully employed mothers and 2 children 
for non-gainfully employed mothers; (b) 
School age: 4 children for employed mothers 
and 3 for non-employed mothers; (c) Adoles- 
cence: 2 children for both mothers who were 
gainfully employed and mothers who were 
full-time homemakers. Persons living in the 
households of the families included in this in- 
vestigation consisted primarily of the parents 
and children. In a limited number of families 
(3 per cent) there was a grandparent in the 
household. 
To obtain the data which would suggest the 
relationship existing between maternal employ- 
ment and certain aspects of family life, selected 
instruments commonly employed in research in 
personal adjustment and family life were used: 
(a) Achievement, affiliation, and power motive 
scores from the Children’s Apperception Test 
(CAT) and from the Thematic Apperception 
Test (TAT). 

(b) General Home Standards subscale from the 
Child Guidance Survey.® 

(c) A short form of the Marital Adjustment Test 

by Locke and Wallace.” 

(d) Rejection of the Homemaking Role subscale 

from the Parent Attitude Research Instrument.” 

(e) Performance of Home Activities.’ 


6 John H. Wiley, ‘‘A Scale to Measure Parental Attitudes 
Toward Certain Aspects of Children’s Behavior.’’ Unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation. University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, 1950. 

Harvey J. Locke and K. M. Wallace, ‘‘Short Marital- 
Adjustment and Prediction Tests: Their Reliability and 
Validity,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 21 (August, 1959), 
pp. 251-55. 

8 Earl S. Schaefer and R. Q. Bell, ‘‘Developrent of a 
Parental Attitude Research Instrument,’’ Child Development, 
29 (1958), pp. 339-61. 

® Johannis, 9). cit. 
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Longitudinal records in the files of the In- 
stitute of Human Development of the Florida 
State University provided CAT and TAT 
protocols which permitted an analysis of the 
children’s responses at ages 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
These instruments were administered and 
analyzed by qualified psychologists. Personal 
data and data from the Child Guidance Survey, 
the Marital Adjustment Test, and Rejection of 
the Homemaking Role subscale, and the Per- 
formance of Home Activities scales were col- 
lected by questionnaires administered by the in- 
vestigator. 

The Mann-Whitney U test was used to deter- 
mine whether a significant relationship exists 
between maternal employment and (a) the emo- 
tional adjustment of the child, (b) maternal at- 
titudes toward selected child-rearing practices, 
(c) maternal perceptions of marital adjustment, 
and (d) maternal rejection of the homemaking 
role. A t test was used to note the significance of 
the differences between gainfully employed and 
non-employed mothers with respect to the 
formance of home activities by various members 
of the household. 


Emotional Adjustment of Children 
With the availability of longitudinal records 
on — tests for a group of adolescents, a 


study of emotional adjustment of children in 
relation to maternal employment over a number 
of years was possible. Scores on the CAT and 
TAT reflecting achievement, affiliation, and 
power motives were obtained by a standardized 
method outlined by Atkinson.!° The strength 
of motives was not sufficiently apparent before 
age nine to warrant statistical analyses. The 
strength of the motives of affiliation and power 
showed no significant relationship to maternal 
employment at any of the ages 9, 10, 11, or 12. 
There was a significant relationship between 
maternal employment and achievement at age 
nine and a trend indicating a relationship at 
ages 10, 11, and 12. The children of mothers 
who were gainfully employed had stronger 
achievement motives than did the children of 
full-time homemakers. 

A review of the literature indicates that dif- 
ferences in independence and in delinquent 
behavior? have been found between children 


% James W. Atkinson, Ed., Motives in Fantasy, Action 
and Society. Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1958. 

1 James Rouman, ‘‘School Children’s Problems as Related 
to Parental Factors,"’ Journal of Educational Research, 30 
(1956), pp. 105-12. 

#2 F. Ivan Nye, ‘‘Employment Status of Mothers and Ad- 
justment of Adolescent Children," Marriage and Family 
Living, 21 (August, 1959), pp. 240-44, 
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of employed mothers and non-employed mothers 
favoring the children of non-employed mothers. 
The present investigation, using data from 
“sagt tests, was based on evidence presented 

y Atkinson'® supporting the use of projective 
tests to identify the strength of motives and to 
determine whether or not they are constant, en- 
during traits. The three components of person- 
ality selected for analysis in the present study, 
i.e., achievement, affiliation, and power, were 
chosen because it was believed that the develop- 
ment of these motives in children may be a func- 
tion of the employment status of their mothers. 
The method by which the CAT and TAT tests 
were administered and scored yields an objective 


‘measure of the strength of these motives. Chil- 


dren of mothers who were gainfully employed 
appeared to have stronger achievement motives 

n did children of full-time homemakers. 

The absence of a significant relationship be- 
tween maternal employment and affiliation mo- 
tives in children fails to support the findings of 
Essig and Morgan** and Rouman’® which 
pointed toward a trend for children of era- 
ployed mothers to be more lacking in cordial re- 
ationships with others and in feelings of love 
and understanding. It should be pointed out 
that the subjects in this study were from the same 
social class and represented a heterogeneous 
group of school children. The Essig and Mor- 
gan study did not contrast social class, and the 
Rouman study involved children with problems 
in school. 

Evidence offered by this investigation fails to 
support criticism of the relationship of maternal 
employment to children’s personality develop- 
ment. The present study lends further support 
to the conclusion that there is a lack es evi- 
dence which would support the conception of 
the neglected, maladjusted child of middle-class 
employed mothers. 


Maternal Attitudes Toward Child Rearing 


The scores on the General Home Standards 
subscale of the Child Guidance Survey*® ranged 
from 40-80 with a possible range of 23-115, the 
medians of the three age groups being 53.5 for 
the preschool group, 59.5 for the elementary 
school group, and 61 for the adolescent group. 
These data indicated that mothers of preschool- 
age children had more favorable attitudes to- | 
ward child-rearing practices than did mothers 

38 Atkinson, op. cit. 

%4 Mary Essig and D. H. Morgan, ‘‘Adijustment of Adoles- 
cent Daughters of Employed Mothers to Family Life,’ Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, 47 (1946), pp. 219-33. 

% Rouman, op. cit. 

* Wiley, op. cit. 
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. elementary school age and adolescent chil- 
en. 

There was no significant relationship found 
between maternal employment and attitudes of 
mothers toward child rearing at any of the three 
stages of the family life cycle. These findings 
support the evidence presented by Burchinal 
and Lovell,’” and lend support to Bartemeier’s™* 
hypothesis that the growth and development 
of the personalities of children are part of an 
intricate complex of influences and experiences 
that are operative, whether the mother is em- 
ployed outside the home or remains at home. 
In the present study, the mothers in the young- 
est stage of the family life cycle reflected the 
most favorable attitudes.'® 


Maternal Perceptions of Marital Adjustment 


The Marital Adjustment Test?° was used to 
measure perceptions of marital adjustment. As 
evidence of the validity of the test, Locke and 
Wallace found that 96 per cent of their sub- 


jects known to be well-adjusted in marriage 
scored above 100 as compared to 17 per cent of 
those known to be maladjusted. The subjects 
in the present investigation consisted of 92 
per cent who scored above 100. The median 
scores of mothers of preschool and elementary 
school-age children were the same (133.5) while 


the median score of mothers of adolescents was 
slightly lower (129). There were no significant 
relationships between marital adjustment and 
maternal employment in families of preschool 
or elementary-school children. However, the em- 
ployed mothers of adolescents scored signifi- 
cantly lower on the marital adjustment inven- 
tory than did the full-time homemakers.** 

The present investigation lends support to 


17 Lee G. Burchinal and L. Lovell, ‘Relations of Employ- 
ment Status of Mothers to Children’s Anxiety, Parental Per- 
sonality and PARI Scores.’’ Unpublished manuscript, Agricul- 
tural and Home Economics Experiment Station, Iowa State 
University, Ames, Iowa, 1959, No. 1425. 

%8 Leo Bartemeier, ‘‘The Children of Working Mothers: A 
Psychiatrist’s Views," In National Manpower Council, Work 
in the Lives of Married Women. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1958, pp. 173-83. 

%® As increasing evidence points to the importance of 
maternal attitudes in the personality development of children, 
there is a need for continued research in the area of parent- 
child relationships when the variable of parental attitudes is 
controlled. 

% Locke and Wallace, op. cit. 

21 The significantly lower marital adjustment of the em- 
ployed mothers of adolescents warranted consideration of their 
employment history which revealed that 39 per cent were 
newcomers to the labor market while a similar proportion had 
been employed for most of the lifetime of their adolescent 
children, It would appear that the history of the mother’s 
employment as well as factors motivating maternal employ- 
ment are variables which warrant attention in future research, 
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previous studies which have indicated a rela- 
tionship between maternal employment and 
marital conflict. Furthermore, through a com- 
parison of the stages of the family life cycle, 
those employed mothers who are low in nuarital 
adjustment are identified more 1 mop as 
those with adolescent children. Two of the 
phenomena in modern society, marital conflict 
and maternal employment, it would seem, merit 
further investigation to determine the implica- 
tions of their relationship to each other. 


Rejection of the Homemaking Role 


The dissatisfaction of mothers with the duties 
of caring for home and children was measured 
by the subscale, Rejection on the Homemaking 
Role, from the Parent Attitude Research Instru- 
ment.?? On a continuum from five (mininum re- 
jection) to 20 (maximum rejection), the me- 
dian score for the 130 Florida subjects was 12. 
A mean score of 11.6 was obtained by subjects 
in this Florida study, similar to the 10.5 mean 
score obtained by the subjects in the Burchinal 
and Lovell** study in Iowa. 

No significant relationship between maternal 
employment and the mother’s rejection of the 
homemaking role was found at any of the three 
stages in the family life cycle that were studied. 
There was a eed toward greater rejection of 
the homemaking role by mothers who were full- 
time homemakers and whose oldest child was 
of preschool age. The findings of this study in- 
dicate that gainfully employed mothers do not 
reject the homemaking role to a significantly 
greater degree than do full-time homemakers. 
Furthermore, rejection of the homemaking role 
is more prevalent under conditions that “tie 
down” a mother; namely, in the case of mothers 
of preschool children. 


Performance of Household Tasks 


The number of home activities performed by 
the father, mother, children, maid, and other 
adults was computed from responses to the in- 
strument adapted from the Johannis** instru- 
ment. The differences between mean responses of 
families in each of the three stages of the family 
life cycle where the mother was employed and 
where the mother was a full-time homemaker 
were determined (see Table 1). 

In families where the oldest child was of pre- 
school age and the mother was employed, the 
maids and other adults performed significantly 


® Schaefer and Bell, of. cit. 
* Burchinal and Lovell, of. cit, 
% Johannis, of. cit. 
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TABLE 1. MEAN NUMBER OF HOME ACTIVITIES OF FAMILIES IN WHICH THE 
MOTHERS ARE GAINFULLY EMPLOYED AND THE ACTIVITIES OF FAMILIES 
IN WHICH THE MOTHER IS A FULL-TIME HOMEMAKER 








Age of Oldest Child 
School Age 
Mother Employed 





Adolescent 


Mother Employed 


Preschool 


Mother Employed 





Home Activities 
Performed by 





Not at all 
N=29 
18.34 


Full-time 
N=18 
16.80 


Not at all 
N=27 
18.33 


Full-time 
N=14 
19.00 


Not at all 
N=30 


Full-time 








15.10 

33.00 
1.36 
1.83» 


Father 
Mother 
Children 
Maid 

Other Adults 


29.00 


34. 60° 32.90 33.00 
4.37 10.10 9.30 
1.55¢ 1.83 1.58 


3.64 
7.42 





* Too few to warrant comparison. 
> Significant at the .01 level. 
¢ Significant at the .001 level. 


more home activities than when the mother 
was a full-time homemaker. In families of the 
elementary school-age group, there were signifi- 
cantly more tasks performed by the maid and 
fewer by the mother when the mother was em- 
ployed than when she was not. In the families 
whose oldest children were adolescents, there 
were no significant differences between fami- 
lies of employed and non-employed mothers 
with respect to the performance of home activi- 
ties by the various members of the household. 
In the families he studied Blood** noted that 
when the wife is employed, husbands and wives 
share the bread-winning responsibility and 
feminine tasks but they do not share the mascu- 
line tasks as much. Similarly, Hoffman** observed 
a relationship between performance of home 
activities by father and maternal employment 
when there was an elementary school-age child 
in the family. The present study supported the 
Blood and Hoffman findings that the perform- 
ance of household tasks by the mothers decreases 
with outside maternal employment. On the other 
hand with the Florida subjects there was no 
significant relationship between performance of 
home activities by the father and maternal em- 
ployment when there was an elementary school- 
age child in the family. The difference ma 
reflect regional variations, In the Michigan stud- 
ies, the father in the families where the mother 
was employed assumed home responsibilities to 
a greater extent than when the mother was non- 
employed while in the Florida study there are 
indications that the availability of maids may 
alter the fathers’ roles when the mothers are em- 


% Blood, op. cit. 
% Hoffman, oP. cit. 
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ployed. Such findings indicate support of 
Blood’s modification of Kligler’s conclusion that; 
“working-wife families are consistently less 
bound by traditional lines separating husband- 
wife domains in the performance of traditional 
roles (1954).” 

In summary, from the data obtained the null 
hypotheses are held tenable that there are no 
significant relationships between maternal em- 
ployment and: 


(a) the strength of the motives of affiliation and 
power in the child at ages 9, 10, 11, and 12, 
maternal attitudes toward child rearing or 
maternal rejection of the homemaking role 
when the oldest child is of preschool, ele- 
mentary school, or adolescent age, 

(c) marital adjustment when the oldest child is of 
preschool or elementary school age, 

(d) performance of household tasks by various 
family members when the oldest child is an 
adolescent. 


There were significant relationships observed 
between maternal employment and: 


(a) the strength of the motive of achievement in 
children age nine, 

(b) marital adjustment when the oldest child was 

an adolescent, 

(c) performance of household tasks by the mother 
and maid when the oldest child was of ele- 
mentary school age and by the maid and other 
adults (grandmothers) when the oldest child 
was of preschool age. 


Employed mothers whose oldest child was an 
adolescent reflected a less favorable marital ad- 
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justment than full-time homemakers at the same 
stage of the family life cycle. Fewer household 
tasks were performed by the employed moth- 
ers than by the non-employed mothers of chil- 
dren of elementary school age. In the families 
of employed mothers, more household tasks 
were performed by maids and other adults than 
in families of full-time homemakers when the 
oldest child was of preschool age or elementary 
school age. Children nine years of age whose 
mothers were employed expressed stronger 
achievement motives than did the same age 
children whose mothers were full-time home- 
makers. 

The present study demonstrates the use of a 
multiphasic analysis of the relationships between 
maternal employment and family life at three 
stages in the family life cycle. While in the light 
of recent sociological investigations some of 
the assumptions of the harmful effects of ma- 
ternal employment have not been supported, 
many students of the family believe that the con- 


sequences of maternal employment are an intri- 
cate complex of influences and experiences. The 
consequences of maternal empioyment are still 
poorly understood because of inadequate control 
of factors which increasingly are believed to be 
relevant. Refinement of research in this area 
might well include a plan for developing means 
of classifying maternal employment according 
to such factors as (a) motivation, (b) job 
classification, (c) length of employment, (d) 
satisfaction with employment, (e) attitudes of 
other family members concerning maternal em- 
ployment, and (f) economic pressures for. ma- 
ternal employment. In addition, studies of effects 
of maternal employment can be accepted as con- 
clusive only when account is also taken of the 
complex interpersonal relations in the family. 
The research herein reported provides some evi- 
dence concerning the relationships between ma- 
ternal employment and selected adjustments, at- 
titudes, and home activities of families and 
their members. 


The Impact of Maternal Employment on the 
Mother-Daughter Relationship* 


EVAN T. PETERSON 
Brigham Young University 


W£ITH the vast increase in the number of 
employed mothers in the American economy 
has come a concern about the effects of maternal 
employment on family relationships and on the 
socialization of children. Laymen seem to see 
the employed mother as the enemy of family 
solidarity and juvenile morality; so do some so- 
ciologists. Empirical research on the topic is of 
uneven quality, and the results far from con- 
clusive.! Nevertheless, some of this work sug- 
gests—as indeed sociological common sense 
would seem to indicate—that mothers’ employ- 
ment does affect relationships with their chil- 
dren. 

This study was designed to furnish informa- 
tion relating to the interplay between the fa- 


* This investigation was supported by a Public Health 
Service Research Fellowship (MF-7795) from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, Public Health Service. Supple- 
mentary financial aid was given by the Horace H. Rackham 
School of Graduate Studies, University of Michigan (G.S.R.F. 
#212). 

1 Lois Meek Stolz, ‘Effects of Maternal Employment on 
Children: Evidence From Research,’’ Child Development, 31 
(1960), pp. 749-82. 
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milial and economic role systems and the im- 
pact of the mother’s occupational role on her 
relationship with her daughter. Equally signif- 
icant theoretically would be a study of the con- 
sequences of the demands of the maternal! role 
on the mother’s occupational role performance. 
It may be that frequent conflict between roles, 
i.e., competing obligations of different roles,? is 
dysfunctional for the family as well as the in- 
dividual. Presumably role conflict has some con- 
sequences on the individual’s performance in 
the roles which conflict or compete. However, 
role conflict must first be demonstrated to exist. 
This study is concerned with studying the exist- 
ence and magnitude of role conflict through an 
examination cf the relationship between mater- 
nal employment and daughters’ perceptions of 
their mothers. 

Information necessary to explore this problem 
was gained from 616 adolescent girls in the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades of three 
Michigan high schools. Through the use of 

3 Jackson Toby, ‘‘Some Variables In Role Conflict Analy- 
sis," Social Forces, 30 (March, 1952), p. 323. 
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questionnaires, the mothers of the girls contrib- 
uted additional information. 

The initial analysis of a portion of the data 
indicated that, in intact families, with respect 
to the variables utilized, the impact of maternal 
employment on daughters was negligible or 
non-existent. This forced a reconsideration of 
the problem, using additional data, in an effort 
to discover what variables actually did affect 
daughters’ perceptions of mothers. 


Strupy VARIABLES 


The daughter's perception of her mother's 
interest in her and control over her will be spe- 
cifically examined. These are the two general 
dimensions of the problem area. Interest and 
control are conceived as dependent variables; 
maternal employment is conceived as an inde- 
pendent variable. 

As interest is operationally defined here, the 
degree of interest a mother has in her daughter 
is proportional to the number of her daughter's 
behavioral areas in which she is interested. In 
other words, this would mean that the mother 
who has extreme interest in one area of her 
daughter's life is considered to have less interest 
in her than the mother who has a moderate de- 
gree of interest in many areas of her daughter's 
life. 

The same position is taken in regard to con- 
trol. The mother who exercises control over 
many of her daughter's activities, even though 
not necessarily strong control, is considered to 
exercise greater control over her daughter than 
the mother who might exercise extreme con- 
trol over one or two of her daughter’s activities 
and none over others. 

Obviously the concepts of interest and con- 
trol are related. The mother who controls most 
of her daughter's activities is interested in her 
behavior within those areas. However, the re- 
verse is not necessarily true. A mother who is 
very permissive may not exercise much control 
over her daughter’s activities even though she 
has a high degree of interest in them. 


ASSUMPTIONS AND HYPOTHESES 


The basic orientation of the present research 
may be seen in the assumptions that follow. It 
appears to the writer that many of the previous 
researchers implicitly made one or more of the 
following assumptions. These are the basis from 
which hypotheses will be derived for testing. 

1. Because of conflicting demands in the pre- 
scriptions of the role of employed woman and 
the role of mother, the employed mother’s per- 
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formance in one or both of her roles will be 
negatively affected. 

2. This conflict of roles will affect the mother- 
daughter relationship because of the mother’s 
importance in the socialization process. 

3. The greater the mother’s involvement in 
one. of her contradictory roles, the greater the 
effect upon her performance in the alternate role. 

Assuming that through conflicting demands 
in the prescriptions of the role of the employed 
woman and the role of mother, the employed 
mother’s performance in one or both of her 
roles will be negatively affected; and assuming 
that any involvement in two conflicting roles, 
however slight, will have effects on at least one 
of i the following hypotheses were formu- 
lated: 


Hypothesis 1.1.—Adolescent daughters of employed 
mothers tend to perceive their mothers as exhibiting 
less interest in them than adolescent daughters of 
non-employed mothers. 

Hypothesis 1.2.—Adolescent daughters of employed 
mothers tend to perceive their mothers as exercising 
fewer control efforts over them than adolescent 
daughters of non-employed mothers. 


Assuming, once again, that conflicting de- 
mands in the prescriptions of the role of em- 
ployed woman and the role of mother affect the 
performance of these roles; and assuming that 
the greater the involvement in one role, the 
gteater the effect of this involvement on the 
alternate role, the next series of hypotheses was 
formulated. If a mother has been employed 
throughout most of her daughter's life, is em- 
ployed primarily for reasons of self-gratification, 
or enjoys her work, it is assumed that she is in- 
volved to a greater degree in her occupational 
role than other employed mothers. In other 
words, these characteristics are thought of as in- 
dices of involvement; these mothers should de- 
value the maternal role and this in turn should 
be reflected in the manner in which their daugh- 
ters perceive the mother-daughter relationship. 


Hypothesis 2.1.—Employed mothers with low in- 
terest and low control tend to be those mothers who 
have been employed throughout most of their 
daughters’ lives. 

Hypothesis 2.2—Employed mothers with low in- 
terest and low control tend to be those mothers who 
are employed primarily for reasons of self-gratifi- 
cation rather than financial need. 

Hypothesis 2.3.—Employed mothers with low in- 
terest and low control tend to be those mothers who 
enjoy their work. 
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METHOD 


Six hundred and sixteen teen-age girls and 
their mothers were asked to a in this 
study. The writer met the girls in three Michi- 
gan high schools. The girls were asked to ob- 
tain permission from their mothers to partici- 
pate in the research. In addition to giving their 
written permission, the mothers were asked to 
fill in a short questionnaire in order to distin- 
guish the control from the experimental ~~ 
(i.e., the non-employed from the employe 
mothers), to enable the writer to determine their 
attitudes toward employment, their length of 
employment, and social class. 

uring a second visit to each high school, 
the girls who had their mothers’ permission 
were asked to fill out a much longer question- 
naire. From them the major part of the data 
used in testing the hypotheses was obtained. 
The questionnaire included scales measuring the 
interest and control variables.* 

A total of 986 girls and their mothezs were 
asked to participate in this research. While the 
responses of only 62.5 per cent of this number 
were analyzed, only 5.3 per cent overtly refused 
to participate. However, 13.9 per cent of the 
girls neither returned their mothers’ question- 
naires nor came to the second meeting—hence, 
these girls and/or their mothers are assumed 
to have refused to participate. The responses of 
the remaining 18.3 per cent of the sample 
were not used for several reasons: either the 
daughter or the mother (but not both) failed 
to complete a questionnnaire, the girl’s mother 
was dead, or the questionnaires had insufficient 
information. 

Because of the possibility that the sample 
would be biased in favor of the non-employed 
mothers, it was deemed necessary to compare 
the response frequency of the oe ap vty and 
non-employed mothers. At two of the high 
schools the records of the students were exam- 

3 The interest scale consisted of six questions, The re- 
spondents were asked to indicate the degree of interest their 
mothers have in: a) the clubs or organizations to which they 
belonged; b) how they enjoyed their dates; c) what they 
did at school; d) their daydreams; e) their problems; f) 
their juégment about family problems. The control scale also 
consisted of six questions. The respondents were asked to indi- 
cate how strongly their mothers would disapprove: a) if they 
started coming home late without an acceptable reason; b) 
if they started spending their money for things their mothers 
did not approve of; c) if they started seeing the kinds of 
movies their mothers did not want them to see; d) if they 
started watching television longer than their mothers allowed ; 
e) if they started selecting clothes they liked but which their 
mothers did not; f) if they started dating boys whom their 
mothers objected to. Both of these are Guttman-type scales. 
The coefficiec: of reproducibility for the interest scale is 
0.905, and for the control scale it is also 0.905. 
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ined in order to determine the employment sta- 
tus of the mothers of those girls who did not 

articipate in the study. It was found that there 
is no statistically significant difference between 
the number of employed and non-employed 
mothers who participated in the research. Be- 
cause of this, it seems safe to assume that there 
is no bias in favor of or against the employed 
mothers in terms of their response frequency. 
As further, albeit impressionistic, evidence of 
the lack of bias, the girls whose mothers refused 
to participate were asked the reasons for refusal. 
There appeared to be no significant differences 
between the kinds of reasons given by the em- 
ployed and the non-employed mothers. 


FINDINGS 


In order to control the influence of social 
class on the dependent variables, the mothers 
were assigned to one of three social class po- 
sitions: (1) middle class—middle class identi- 
fiers, (2) middle or lower class—-cross class 
identifiers, and (3) lower class—working class 
identifiers.* This assignment was made on the 
basis of two factors: (1) social class self- 
identification and (2) objective social class as- 
signment based on various criteria. The mothers 
in the study were asked in which class they 
thought they belonged.* They were also assigned 
a social class using the criteria suggested by 
McGuire.® 

Those cases in which the person did not 
know his social class or did not respond to the 
subjective class question were placed in a class 
according to the McGuire index. In arriving at 
the three classifications, the McGuire upper and 
middle classes are combined and the lower 
classes are combined. In the case of social class 


* Hereafter in the paper these three class positions will be 
referred to simply as middle class, mixed class, and lower 
class, respectively. 

5 The question was taken from Richard Centers, The 
Psychology of Social Classes, Princeton, New Jersey: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1949, p. 233. 

© McGuire has suggested an index of class-typed value 
attitudes consisting of four variables: education, religious 
affiliation, occupation, and source of income. From this total 
index score, it is possible to predict status level. See: Carson 
McGuire, ‘‘Index of Value Attitudes,’’ Unpublished research 
memorandum, 1949. Class assignment is difficult in a dy- 
namic society. Any procedure which attempts to assign class 
positions is open to criticism. Certainly both of the techniques 
used in the present research have their critics. On the assump- 
tion that a combination of both techniques would not com- 
pound the errors but would eliminate some of them, the 
writer combined them to produce the three classifications. Of 
course, all error has not been eliminated. However, in cases 
in which a person reports that he identifies with a particular 
class and he is assigned the same class on the basis of external 
criteria, the writer is inclined to have some confidence that 
such an assignment is a valid one. 
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identifications, upper and middle class groups 
are combined; working and lower class groups 
are combined. 

The mixed class is probably open to greater 
criticism than the two extremes. This class lacks 
the homogeneity the others possess. This class 
consists of the lower class—middle class identi- 
fiers and the middle class—working class iden- 
tifiers, Unless they are rationalizing, one factor 
members of this class have in common is mo- 
bility—either upward or downward mobility, 
since they identify with a class other than that 
to which they were assigned by the McGuire in- 
dex. The combination was made for three reas- 
ons: (1) Some research has shown that mobile 
people tend to be different from non-mobile 
people.” (2) The positions of the two “middle” 
groups vis-a-vis the interest and control vari- 
ables resemble each other more closely than the 
positions of the two extremes. (3) The writer 
desired to avoid cells with too few cases in the 
analyses that follow. Combining is, therefore, 
partially ex post facto in that the two “middle” 
groups were relatively small and were more sim- 
ilar with respect to the data. This mixed class 
combination permitted a more rigorous control 
of the influence of social class on the dependent 
variables. 

‘Peter M. Blau, ‘‘Social Mobility and Interpersonal Re- 
lations,’ American Sociological Review, 21 (June, 1956), pp. 
290-95. 


Social class proved to be an important con- 
trol variable. The lower class mothers in this 
study tend to.have less interest in and less con- 
trol over their daughters than the middle class 
mothers. The relationship between interest and 
social class is significant at the .001 level; the 
relationship between control and social class is 
significant at the .02 level.® 

Hypothesis 1.1—The first hypothesis is 
not supported by the data. Table 1 illustrates 
these relationships. As can be seen, all but one 
of the relationships for the three class categories 
are in the predicted direction. The exception 
is the negative relationship between employ- 
ment status and interest in the case of the lower 
class mothers. 

The relationships are very weak and are not 
statistically significant in any of the categories.° 
The data do not provide unequivocal support 
for the hypothesis and, consequently, it must be 
considered unconfirmed. 


In reporting statistical significance, a one-tailed test is 
used throughout this study. 

®Tau c may be interpreted similarly to the product mo- 
ment correlation coefficient in that it is a measure of the 
strength of a relationship which varies from plus one to minus 
one. However, it is generally lower than the product moment 
coefficient. It is even lower than tau b. It cannot be in- 
terpreted in terms of the amount of variation explained. There 
is no simple intuitive interpretation. See: Maurice G. Kendall, 
Rank Correlation Methods, 2nd. ed., New York: Hafner 
Publishing Company, 1955. 


TABLE 1. RELATION OF MOTHERS’ EMPLOYMENT STATUS TO INTEREST ACCORDING 
TO SOCIAL CLASS AND SOCIAL CLASS IDENTIFICATION 








Interest 


Control 





Employment Status 


High Moderate 


Low High Moderate Low 





Middle-Class—Middle Class Identifiers 
Non-Employed Mothers 30.8% 


53.4% 
Presently Employed Mothers 27.7 2 


53. 


15.8% 
1 


15.0% | 
14.9 


24.8% 
9.1 12.8 


60.1% 
72.3 





Total 30.0 53.3 


16.7 


21.7 63.3 15.0 





Tau c— .039 


Tau c— .078 





Middle or Lower Class—Cross Class Identifiers 


Non-Employed Mothers 22.2% 56.7% 
Presently Employed Mothers 19.0 58.6 


13.3% 


64.4% 
15.5 60.3 





Total 20.9 57.4 


14.2 62.8 





Tau c— .034 


Tau c— .0004 





Lower Class—W orking Class Identifiers 


Non-Employed Mothers 15.1% 
Presently Employed Mothers 17.9 


60.4% 
55.2 


55.7% 
50.7 


20.7% 
17.9 


23.6% 
31.3 





Total 16.2 58.4 


19.7 53.7 26.6 





Tau c= — .001 
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Hypothesis 1.2.—The data do not provide 
support for the second hypothesis. While the re- 
lationships between maternal employment sta- 
tus and control are in the predicted direction in 
all three of the class categories, the relationships 
are weak and not statistically significant. 

Hypothesis 2.1—The first hypothesis of 
this series states that employed mothers with 
low interest and low control tend to be those 
who have been employed throughout most of 
their daughters’ lives. In this part of the study, 
only the responses of the 172 employed mothers 
and their daughters were analyzed. 

The relationships between length of employ- 
ment and interest and control, controlling for 
social class, are in the predicted direction in 
four of the six class categories. However, the re- 
lationships are not significant statistically ex- 
cept in the case of the perceived control exer- 
cised by middle class mothers. Here there is a 
comparatively strong and significant inverse re- 
lationship between degree of perceived control 
and the length of time the mothers have been 
employed. Middle class mothers who have been 
employed over thirty-five per cent of their 
daughters’ lives tend to be perceived by their 
daughters as exercising less control over them 
than middle class mothers who have been em- 
ployed thirty-five per cent or less of their 
daughters’ lives. 

Those mothers who have been employed 
over thirty-five per cent of their daughters’ lives 
tend to be in the extremes of the interest tri- 
chotomy—either high or low. Mothers who have 
been employed a great portion of their daugh- 
ters’ lives may have been so from diverse moti- 
vations, since they show either a great deal of 
interest in their daughters, or very little interest. 

Because the relationships are very slight and 
are not statistically significant, the hypothesis is 
not confirmed. 

Hypothesis 2.2.—The second hypothesis of 
this series states that “employed mothers with 
low interest and low control tend to be those 
mothers who are employed primarily for reasons 
of self-gratification rather than financial need.” 

To determine the reasons for the mothers’ 
employment, the mothers were asked what they 
liked best about working. Those mothers who 
named money were assumed to be working be- 
cause of financial need and, consequently, most 
likely to compensate for the time they spent 
away from their daughters. 

In four out of the six class categories, the re- 
lationships between interest and control and mo- 
tives for employment are in the predicted di- 
rection. However, the relationships are very 
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slight and the only one which is statistically 
significant is in the direction opposite to that 
predicted. This exception is the relationship be- 
tween interest and motives for employment for 
the middle class mothers. The Se ppotheale is 
not confirmed by the data. 

It is interesting to note the reasons for 
working vary consistently with social class. Of 
the middle class mothers, 46.5 per cent reported 
that the thing they liked best about working 
was the money; 56.1 per cent of the mixed class 
mothers and 63.5 per cent of the lower class 
mothers reported the same thing. Apparently 
these motivations have a differential effect on 
patterns of mothering for each class. 

Hypothesis 2.3.—The next hypothesis states 
that employed mothers who enjoy their work 
tend to have low interest and low control over 
their daughters. The employed mothers were 
asked to select from the responses provided (en- 
thusiastic, quite satisfied, all right, a little dis- 
satisfied, and very dissatisfied) how they felt 
about their work. To test this hypothesis, the 
employed mothers who reported they were 
either enthusiastic or quite satisfied were com- 
bined and the mothers who indicated one of the 
other three responses were combined. 

Out of the six class categories, four are in the 
predicted direction. Of these four, three are sig- 
nificant statistically at the .03 level or better. 
Those mothers who indicate that they are either 
satisfied or enthusiastic about their work are 
perceived by their daughters as exercising less 
control and having less interest in them.?® The 
exceptions are the mixed class group of mothers. 

The data tend to support the hypothesis. 
However, even though the cases are significant 
statistically in three cases, the relationship is not 
a strong one. Even so, the hypothesis is con- 
sidered partially confirmed. This is the only hy- 
pothesis which is so considered. 


THE BROKEN FAMILIES 


In this study some of the effects of maternal 
employment on the attitudes and behavior of 
adolescent girls from intact families have been 
examined, The responses of 501 adolescent girls 
and their mothers have been analyzed thus far. 
It was found that maternal employment has al- 
most no effect upon adolescent girls’ perceptions 
of the mother-daughter relationship. The critics 
of the employment of mothers, in so far as teen- 
age daughters from intact families are concerned, 
appear to have over-extended their case. Mater- 

Cf. Lois W. Hoffman, ‘‘Effects of Maternal Employment 


on the Child,”” paper read at the National Council on Family 
Relations meetings, Ames, Iowa, 1959. 
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TABLE 2. RELATION OF MOTHERS’ EMPLOYMENT STATUS TO INTEREST 
AND CONTROL ACCORDING TO FAMILY STABILITY 





Interest 


Control 





Employment Status 


High Moderate 


Low High Moderate Low 





Intact Families 
Non-Employed Mothers 
Presently Employed Mothers 


56.5% 


23.4% 
' $5.8 


20.9 


20.1% 


59.9% 
59.9 


20.3% 


19.7% 
15.7 4 


23.3 24.4 





Total 22.5 56.3 


21.2 


18.8 59.9 21.2 





Tau c— .040 


Tau c— .067 





Broken Families 


Non-Employed Mothers 
Presently Employed Mothers 


57.6% 
46.4 


16.9% 
25.0 


25.4% 
28.6 


22.0% 54.2% 23.7% 
14.3 48.2 37.5 





Total 20.9 52.2 


26.9 


18.3 31.2 30.4 





Tau c= — .034 


Tau c—.166* 





All Families 
Non-Employed Mothers 
Presently Employed Mothers 


56.7% 


22.4% 
53.5 


21.9 


20.9% 
24.6 15. 


59.0% 20.4% 


20.6% 
3 57.0 27.6 





Total 22.2 55.5 


22.2 


18.7 58.3 23.0 





Tau c— .030 


Tau c— .095 





* Significant at .02. 


nal employment is not so significant in predict- 
ing patterns of mothering as other variables, 
such as social class. 

~ Because this finding is contrary to much popu- 
lar thought,!* to some research evidence,?? and 
to the hypotheses formulated in this research, 


11 See: Henry L. Zucker, ‘‘Working Parents and Latchkey 
Children,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 236 (November, 1944), p. 45. It is also 
contrary to the opinions of some sociologists. See: Robert L. 
Sutherland and Julian L. Woodward, Introductory Sociology, 
3rd ed., Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1948, p. 607; 
and James M. Reinhardt, Paul Meadows, and John M. 
Gillette, Social Problems and Social Policy, New York: 
American Book Company, 1952, p. 250. 

2 See: Gwendolyn Salisbury Hughes, Mothers in Industry, 
New York: New Republic, Inc., 1925; Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck, ‘Working Mothers and Delinquency,’’ Mental Hy- 
giene, 41 (July, 1957), p. 349; Jennie Mohr, *‘Home-Making 
Problems of Working Women,"’ Smith College Studies, 17 
(October, 1948), p. 43; Rose Cooper Thomas, Motber- 
Daughter Relationships and Social Behavior, *‘The Catholic 
University of America Social Work Series,"’ No. 21, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1955, p. 5; and Mary Essig and D. H. Morgan, 
“‘Adjustment of Adolescent Daughters of Employed Mothers 
to Family Life,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 37 
(April, 1946), pp. 219-33. However, among some of the 
more recent research appears evidence supporting the findings 
of this study. See: F. Ivan Nye, ‘‘Employment Status of 
Mothers and Adjustment of Adolescent Children,”’ Marriage 
and Family Living, 21 (August, 1959), p. 242; and Alberta 
Engvall Siegel et al., ‘‘Dependence and Independence in the 
Children of Working Mothers," Child Development, 30 
(1959), pp. 533-46. 
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the writer was forced to. reconsider the prob- 
lem in an effort to discover what variables did 
affect daughters’ perceptions of their mothers. 
The original sample included 115 girls from 
broken families—families in which the child’s 
mother was either separated, divorced, widowed, 
or remarried, or families in which the child was 
not living with both of her biological parents. 
These respondents had been omitted from the 
previous analysis because the writer desired to 
study a homogeneous group. The decision to use 
them came in an effort to study the impact of 
broken families on the mother-daughter rela- 
tionship according to the employment status of 
the mother. ss e 
The importance of family stability is appar- 
ent in voting Table 2. As will neki 
— mothers in this sample from broken 
amilies tend to be perceived by their daughters 
as having slightly greater interest in them than 
the non-employed mothers from broken families 
have in their daughters. This is not a statistically 
significant relationship. However, in regard to 
control, the employed mothers in broken fami- 
lies are perceived as exercising less control over 
their daughters. The relationship between em- 
—— status and sige bee arg by the 
ughters from broken families is weak but 
statistically significant. 
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When the responses of daughters from bro- 
ken families are combined with the responses of 
daughters from intact families, the relation- 
| between employment status and interest is 
still slight and not statistically significant. The 
relationship between control and employment 
status is not quite so slight. It is significant at 
the .02 level. 

The same picture can be seen when compar- 
ing the responses of daughters of employed 
mothers from broken and intact families. The 
relationship between interest and the mothers’ 
marital status is extremely slight—.008 and not 
significant. The relationship between control 
and the mothers’ marital status is .137 and sig- 
nificant at the .02 level. The employed mothers 
from broken families are perceived by their 
daughters as having slightly less control over 
them than employed mothers from intact fami- 
lies. There are no differences in regard to in- 
terest. 


DISCUSSION 


The above analysis suggests that the inclusion 
of mothers from broken families could bias the 
findings of a study. Another variable which 
would have a similar effect, if it were ignored 
as a control, is social class. Lower class mothers 
in this study tend to have less interest in and 
control over their daughters than mothers from 
other classes. In the present study, there were 
not enough lower class mothers to affect the 
findings, but if a sample over-represented the 
lower class, the findings would be affected cor- 


res money. 
t ma that there are conflicting demands, 
as stated in the first assumption, for most em- 


ployed women. However, these conflicts do not 
appear to be very serious in terms of the manner 
in which the employed mother relates to her 
daughter, as the second assumption states. There 
were no essential differences between the two 
groups of mothers, after controlling for extra- 
neous influences, in terms of two dimensions of 
the mother-daughter relationships: interest and 
control. While the employed mother may be 
under great physical strain and overworked be- 
cause of her dual roles, this apparently does not 
affect her performance of the maternal role. 
It seems likely that the cere mothers were 
correct who reported to Kligler that the mater- 
nal role suffers least from their occupations.’* 

Evidence that the role of wife and mother 
suffers least from this seemingly apparent role 
conflict may be inferred from the complaints of 
employers of women. The National Manpower 
Council reports, “Two of the most widespread 
complaints against women employees were that, 
compared to men, they have substantially higher 
rates of absenteeism and of turnover.”** Ap- 
parently other things come first in the life of 
most employed women. Possibly the occupa- 
tional role suffers from neglect;*® but this study 
offers no support to the view that the maternal 
role is neglected. 

% Deborah S. Kligler, ‘“The Effects of the Employment of 
Married Women on Husband and Wife Roles: A Study in 
Cultural Change,’’ Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Dept. of 
Sociology, Yale University, 1954, p. 177. 

44 National Manpower Council, Womanpower, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1957, p. 94. 

% However, this assumption was not fully supported in a 
recent study. See: J. E. Conyers, ‘Exploratory Study of 
Employer's Attitudes Toward Working Mothers,’’ Sociology 
and Social Research, 45 (January, 1961), pp. 145-56. 


1962 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS 


“Eye on the Family” is the theme for the 1962 annual meetings to be held at Storrs, Con- 
necticut, August 22-24. In the Plenary Sessions leading figures from mass communications, gov- 
ernment, and consumer economics will discuss family life from their strategic vantage points. 

The program features for the first time four mrp Mec rarnt research, education, and 


special emphases. Papers and suggestions for the section sessions may 


men or to the program chairman. 


sent to the section chair- 


Program Chairman: Mr. Wallace Fulton, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 393 Seventh 


Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


Counseling—John W. Hudson, Merrill-Palmer Institute, Detroit, Michigan. 
Education—Gertrude Gass, Merrill-Palmer Institute, Detroit, Michigan. 
Research—Lee Burchinal, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa. 

Special Emphases—J. Joel Moss, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 
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The Mother Substitutes of Employed Mothers: 
An Exploratory Inquiry* 


JOSEPH B. PERRY, JR. 
Bowling Green State University 


Introduction 


RECENTLY scholars have become interested 
in the employed mother. However, relatively 
little attention has been given the employed 
mothers’ mother substitutes. This Paper is a dis- 
cussion of the association between selected char- 
acteristics of mother substitutes and the adjust- 
ment of preschool . children of employed 
mothers. There is also a description of some 
characteristics of mother substitutes and their 
relationships with employed mothers. 

The problem was approached in terms of 
“maternal deprivation,” that situation in which 
a child does not have, with his mother or per- 


manent mother substitute, a relationship which 
is warm, intimate, and continuous, and in which 
there is mutual satisfaction. A child may be de- 
weer: in the above sense, when living with 

is mother or permanent mother substitute. But 


often the term refers to cases in which the 
child is completely separated from his biolog- 
ical mother or permanent mother substitute. 
Maternal deprivation of this type is relatively 
rare for most children. Less rare is ‘partial ma- 
ternal deprivation” in which children are sepa- 
rated from their mothers for more or less pro- 
longed periods of time. 

The literature concerning maternal depriva- 
tion may be divided into two opposing points 
of view. One maintains that separation of chil- 
dren from their mothers has “bad” psychologi- 
cal, physical, and social effects upon the children 
and can be permanently damaging to their per- 
sonalities.? The other holds that separation does 


* This paper is based upon the writer's Ph.D. thesis, An 
Exploratory Study of The Mother Substitutes of Pre-School 
Children of Employed Mothers in Spokane, Washington, 
Washington State University, 1960. The research was sup- 
ported in part by a grant from the U. S. National Institute 
of Mental Health and is part of the study ‘‘Social Psychologi- 
cal Correlates of the Employment of Mothers,’’ conducted 
by F. Ivan Nye, Sociological Research Laboratory, Washing- 
ton State University. I wish to express my gratitude to Dr. 
Nye for his valuable criticisms and suggestions. 

1 The term “mother substitute’ rather than ‘‘babysitter’’ 
is used to avoid the connotation of a high school girl watch- 
ing children while the parents are out for the evening. 

? John Bowlby, Maternal Care and Mental Health, Geneva: 
World Health Organization, 1952. 

Anna Freud and Dorothy T. Burlingham, Infants Without 
Families, New York: International Universities Press, 1944. 
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not necessarily have damaging effects upon chil- 
dren and can even be beneficial under certain 
conditions.* 

While there are studies which explore the 
effects of mothers’ outside employment upon 
children,‘ there have been relatively few reports 
on the mother substitutes utilized by employed 
mothers. The material relating to the mother 
substitutes of employed mothers appears to be 
devoted to presenting normative statements 
about the desirable characteristics of mother sub- 





William Goldfarb, ‘Psychological Deprivation in Infancy 
and Subsequent Adjustment,’’ American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 15 (April, 1945), pp. 247-55. 

William Goldfarb, ‘‘Variations in Adolescent Adjustment 
of Institutionally Reared Children,’’ American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 17 (July, 1947), pp. 449-57. 

Christopher M. Heinicke, ‘‘Some Effects of Separating Two 
Year Old Children From .Their Parents,’’ Human Relations, 
9 (May, 1956), pp. 106-75. 

Ruth J. Levy, ‘Effects of Institutional vs. Boarding Home 
Care on a Group of Infants,’’ Journal of Personality, 15 
(March, 1947), pp. 233-41. 

R. A. Spitz, ‘‘An Inquiry into the Genesis of Psychiatric 
Conditions in Early Childhood,’’ The Psychoanalytic Study of 
the Child, New York: International Universities Press, Vol. 
I., 1945, pp. 53-74. 

R.A. Spitz and K. M. Wolf, ‘‘Anaclitic Depression: An 
Inquiry into the Genesis of Psychiatric Conditions in Early 
Childhood,’’ The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, New 
York: International Universities Press, Vol. II, 1946, pp. 
313-42. 

3R. Andrus and E. L. Horowitz, ‘‘The Effects of Nursery 
School Training: Insecurity Feelings,’’ Child Development, 
9 (June, 1938), pp. 169-74. 

Elsie Boulding, ‘‘The Cooperative Nursery and the Young 
Mother's Role Conflict,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 17 
(November, 1955), pp. 303-05. 

Walter Joel, ‘‘The Influence of Nursery Schoo! Education 
Upon Behavior Maturity,” Journal of Experimental Education, 
8 (December, 1939), pp. 164-65. 

Ruth Pearson Kosuck, ‘‘Developmental Records of 560 
Nursery School Children,’’ Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, 16 (December, 1947), pp. 134-48. 

Damaris Pease and D. Bruce Gardner, ‘‘Non-Continuous 
Mothering and the Development of Children,’’ Department 
of Child Development, Iowa State College, Progress Report 
No. 3 (August, 1958), Mimeograph. 

Melford E. Spiro, Children of the Kibbui 
Harvard University Press, 1958. 

“For general reviews of the literstu ec: Elizabeth 
Herzog, Children of Working Motheis, ‘x ashington, D.C.: 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Chil- 
dren's Bureau Publication, #382, 1960. 

Lois M. Stolz, ‘Effects of Maternal Emplov:nest on Chil- 
dren: Evidence from Research,”’ Child Develo iment, 31 
(December, 1960), pp. 749-82. 
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stitutes, descriptions of the problems employed 
mothers have with child care arrangements,® 
and descriptions of child care arrangements 
made by employed mothers.’ 

Work on maternal deprivation and on the 
effects of the employment of mothers on their 
preschool children has not resulted in findings 
which consistently demonstrate the usefulness 
of one position. However, for this study hypo- 
theses were developed based on the views of 
those who oppose the employment of mothers 
of preschool children.® 

ince the work from which the hypotheses 
were derived was not always directly related to 
the children of employed mothers and their 
mother substitutes, the tests of the hypotheses 
should be considered partial or suggestive rather 
than a rigorous test of the views of those who 
oppose the employment of the mothers of pre- 
school children. 

The hypotheses were that there would be no 
‘significant differences in the adjustment of pre- 
school children, between three and five, of em- 
ployed mothers: (1) who remain at home and 
go to the mother substitute’s home while their 
mothers work, (2) whose mother substitutes 
have different attitudes toward their work, (3) 
whose mother substitutes were or were not rela- 
tives, (4) who had been in the care of mother 
substitutes for different lengths of time, (5) who 
spent different amounts of time each week in 
the care of mother substitutes, (6) whose 
mother substitutes did or did not have formal 
child care training, (7) whose mother substi- 
tutes did or did not have institutional work ex- 
perience with children, (8) whose mother sub- 
stitutes had been employed as such for different 
lengths of time, (9) whose mother substitutes 
cared for different numbers of children, (10) 
whose parents had or had not had disagree- 
ments, over child care practices, with the mother 
substitutes, (11) who had been in the care of 
one or more mother substitutes. 

Illinois: 


5 Eve Jones, Natural Child Rearing, Glencoe, 


Free Press, 1959, pp. 212-13. 

6 Jessie Bowen, ‘‘Child Care Arrangements of Experi- 
enced Working Mothers,’’ Smith College Studies in. Social 
Work, 14 (December, 1943), pp. 2$9-60. 

Barbara. Gray, ‘‘The Child Care Problems of Forty-six 
Working Mothers,’’ Smith College Studies in Social Work, 
14 (December, 1943), pp. 261-62. 

™Henry C. Lajewski, Child Care Arrangements of Full- 
time Working Mothers, Washington, D.C.: U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1949. 

Barbara M. Lent, ‘‘Child Care Problems of a Group of 
Working Mothers,’’ Smith College Studies in Social Work, 
. 15 (December, 1944), pp. 166-67. 

8 John Bowlby, Child Care and the Growth of Love, 
London: Pelican Books, 1953, p. 12. 
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Method 


The data collected for this study included 
interviews from 104 nonemployed mothers, 104 
employed mothers, and 82 mother substitutes.° 
Material used in this paper was taken from the 
interviews with the employed mothers and their 
mother substitutes. 

Three Guttman scales, designated the nervous 
symptoms, anti-social tendencies, and with- 
drawing tendencies scales, were developed for 
the purpose of measuring the adjustment of the 
children. 

The hypotheses of the study were tested with 
the chi square test of significance. The null hy- 
pothesis was rejected only when differences were 
significant at the .05 level or better. Descriptive 
material concerning employed mother-mother 
substitute relationships was also collected. 


Findings 
Each hypothesis was tested to discover the 


extent of the relationship between “good,” “in- 
termediate,” and “poor’ adjustment as meas- 
ured by the nervous symptoms, anti-social tend- 
enciey, and withdrawing tendencies scales. As 
there were no significant differences, the results 
failed to support the views of those who op- 
pose the separation of children from their 
mothers or permanent mother substitutes. This 
position appears to be based primarily upon stud- 
ies of children in institutions who were com- 
pletely separated from their parents and gen- 
eralized to the working wife and her children.'° 
The results of the tests of significance described 
here cast doubt upon the generality of the in- 
stitutional studies. But these results do not 
justify the position that the views of those 
who oppose separation of children from their 
mothers or permanent mother substitutes do not 
apply to institutionalized children and perhaps 
other situations. 

Since there were no significant differences and 
no clear cut trends in one direction or another, 
it was decided to explore characteristics of the 
mothers and mother substitutes in order to 
discover if there were differences between them 
which might effect the child’s adjustment. It 
is hoped that the descriptive material below 


®* The methodology employed is more fully described in 
F. Ivan Nye, Joseph B. Perry, Jr., and Richard H. Ogles, 
“Anxiety and Anti-Social Behavior in Pre-school Children,”’ 
a paper which will appear in a forthcoming book edited by 
F. Ivan Nye, Lois Hoffman, and others to be published by 
Rand-McNally in September, 1962. 

% Alva Myrdal and Viola Klein, Women’s Two Roles: 
Home and Work, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956, 
Pp. 126. 
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might be a source of additional hypotheses use- 
ful in further research. 

The employed mothers had definite ideas of 
the characteristics of a desirable mother substi- 
tute. Since they often mentioned more than one 
characteristic, the following list includes only 
items considered important by five or more em- 
ployed mothers. The characteristics, in order of 
frequency mentioned, were that the mother 
substitute should: (1) like children, (2) be able 
to control them, (3) have good character—be 
dependable, responsible, trustworthy, con- 
scientious, (4) have high moral standards, (5) 
understand children’s thinking—get down to 
their level, (6) be able to care for the child's 
bodily needs, (7) be a mature person, (8) be 
intelligent and imaginative, (9) maintain a 
helpful relationship with the child, and (10) 
have experience with children. 

One employed mother, when asked what 
characteristics she thought a mother substitute 
should have, said: 


She must be of good character and very honest, 
conscientious. Good at supervising children and 
make them mind. She should be kind and a mother 
type. She must know how to cook and see that the 
children are well fed. She must be alert and be sure 
she knows where the children are. 


These characteristics may not be very pre- 
cise, but the employed mothers do have a set of 
standards by which the mother substitutes are 
judged. The problem of how well the mother 
substitutes acutally meet these criteria will be 
considered in terms of: (1) how the mother 
substitutes were hired, (2) the training and 
experience of the mother substitutes, (3) the 
mother substitutes’ attitudes toward their work, 
(4) selected characteristics of the relationships 
between the employed mothers and mother sub- 
stitutes, (5) a comparison of the mother sub- 
stitutes’ and employed mothers’ attitudes to- 
ward children, and (6) the reasons employed 
mothers changed mother substitutes. 

The process through which mother substitutes 
obtained their positions was generally informal. 
Only four found their jobs through an employ- 
ment agency. The remainder were hired through 
hearing from friends that a particular employed 
mother needed someone to care for her children, 
an employed mother’s learning that a particular 
person was looking for children to care for, the 
parents’ knowing the mother substitute and ask- 
ing her to take the job, and through parents’ and 
mother substitutes’ advertising in the news- 
papers. 

An example of the informality of the hiring 
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process is provided by a mother substitute who, 
when asked how she got her job, said: 


I was staying in the next block with an elderly 
lady. While there I got acquainted with a teacher 
who told me Mrs. was looking for some- 
one, so we got together. 


In another case the mother substitute said: 


I made a chance remark to a friend that maybe 
I'd take a child to care for and in a day or two 
here comes Mrs. and asks me to care for 
her girl. My friend had told a sister of Mrs. 
about me. 


This informal procedure may have helped to 

lace the relationship on a friendship basis 
immediately. Such informality may have two 
important consequences. The first is that it 
might permit the employed mother to ascertain 
better if the mother substitute possessed the 
desired characteristics. For example, in a formal 
interview and in response to a direct question, 
it might be expected that almost any person _ 
would say that he was fond of children. But in 
an informal discussion, the employed mother | 
might gain a better indication of the nature of . 
the mother substitute’s liking for children and 
whether this was what she wanted. The second 
consequence of the informal hiring process is 
based upon the view that members of a nuclear 
family are often considered and treated as a 
unity. Friendly relations toward one member of a 
family might then be diffused to all members of 
the family. A mother substitute who had es- 
tablished the basis for an informal friendship 
relation with an employed mother might be ex-: 
pected to behave in the same way toward the 
child or children in her care from the same 
family. 

The mother substitutes largely lacked formal 
experience with children, as 79 per cent had no 
formal institutional work experience with chil- 
dren, such as elementary school teaching, nur- 
sery school or kindergarten teaching. How- 
ever, 21 per cent of the mother substitutes had 
worked with children in such capacities as Sun- 
day school teachers, public school teachers, play- 
ground directors, and nurses. Also, 30 per cent 
of the mother substitutes had taken courses in 
child development, home economics, and nurs- 
ing. Nor did the mother substitutes have ex- 
tensive experience in their jobs, as 54 per cent 
had been caring for children from two to four 
years, and only 20 per cent for four or more 
years. 

Although the mother substitutes’ formal 
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training, formal work experience,and length of 
time as mother substitutes suggest that the ma- 
jority were not well trained, almost all had some 
kind of experience with children, as 82 per 
cent of the mother substitutes had children of 
their own. Furthermore, in this sample, 12 per 
cent of the children were cared for at home by 
their fathers, and in 28 per cent of the cases, 
some other relative cared for the child. In the 
United States in 1959, 14.7 per cent of the 
children under six of employed mothers were 
in the care of their fathers, and 42.2 per cent 
were in the care of other relatives. In Spokane, 
about 40 per cent of the children between three 
and five of the employed mothers were in the 
care of relatives, and in the entire United States 
56.9 per cent of the children under six of 
employed mothers were in the care of rela- 
tives. 

The mother substitutes were asked: “In gen- 
eral, if you had a choice, would you prefer to 
take care of children or engage in some other 
job or pursuit?’ Forty-seven of the mother 
substitutes had no preference. There were 33 
who said thay par » rather be doing something 
else. 

Reasons given by the mother substitutes for 
preferring to care for children were (1) it per- 
mitted the mother substitute to remain at home 
with her own children, (2) it provided their 
children or themselves with companionship, (3) 
it was easier than other jobs, and (4) they had a 
general liking for children or those in their 
care. 

Those who wished to be doing something 
else gave the following reasons: (1) feeling 
that some other job would be easier, (2) want- 
ing a career, (3) wanting a change and to meet 
people, (4) having a desire to make more 
money. There were only six whose reasons for 
preferring another job seemed to indicate a neg- 
ative attitude toward children. 

Another indication of the mother substitutes’ 
feelings about their work was provided by their 
responses to the question: “How long do you 
plan to work at taking care of children?” Forty 
said they would care for children as long as they 
could, and another 14 said they would continue 
as long as they were needed by the employed 
mother. Two said they would continue until 
they had children of their own, and 2 others 
said they would work until eligible for social 
security. The work was viewed as temporary by 
21 who expected to be doing something else 
within a year, and as semi-permanent by 3 
others who did not expect to continue longer 


% Henry C. Lajewski, of. cit. 
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than 5 more years. That a majority of the mother 
substitutes viewed their work as permanent or 
semi-permanent might be taken as evidence for 
the tentative judgment that the employed 
mother-mother substitute relationships were rel- 
atively stable and mutually satisfactory. 

An indication of the employed mothers’ confi- 
dence in the mother substitutes came from 
their responses to the gro “Do you give 
instructions on matters like discipline, feeding, 
naps, etc., to the baby sitter, or do you leave 
such matters to the judgment of the baby 
sitter?” It was found that 33 per cent of the em- 
ployed mothers gave no instructions regarding 
child care to the mother substitutes, 51 per cent 
generally left matters to the judgment of the 
mother substitutes, but gave “some” instructions 
at re times, such as when the child was 
sick. 

This matter was perceived differently by the 
mother substitutes, but gave “some” instructions 
they received no instructions from the child’s 
parents. There were 28 per cent who said they 
received “some” instructions from the parents. 
Several of the mother substitutes said they 
were given instructions on child care when they 
first began work, but that instructions were dis- 
continued after a short time. 

While there were differences, these findings 
suggest that the employed mothers do not feel 
it necessary to specify in detail each day's activ- 
ity with the mother substitutes. 

There was little disagreement between the 
pre! fa mothers and the mother substitutes on 
procedures of child care. Eighty-seven per cent 
of the mother substitutes stated that there had 
been no disagreements with the parents on 
such problems. Disagreements on problems 
such as eating habits, sleeping, toilet training, 
discipline, and table manners had occurred be- 
tween 15 mother substitutes and parents. 

An indication of the confidence that the em- 
ployed mothers placed in the mother substitutes 
is provided by their responses to the question: 
“What worries, if any, do you have about how 
your child is getting along with the person who 
is caring for him?’ Eighty-three per cent of 
the employed mothers said they had no worries 
about how the child was getting along. Five ex- 

ressed concern about the mother substitute’s 
care of the child in regard to problems of feed- 
ing and discipline. Other things which con- 
cerned the employed mothers were: (1) the 
possibility that the child might want to be home 
with his mother, (2) the possibility of illness 
and accidents, (3) the child’s behavior with the 
mother substitute, and (4) in two cases a fear 
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that the youth of the mother substitute might 
lead to difficulties. 

The number of children cared for at the same 
time by mother substitutes ranged from 17 who 
cared for only one child to one who operated 
a nursery with over 8 children in attendance. 
Generally, the number of children in the care of 
mother substitutes was small, with 73 per cent 
caring for 4 or less children at the same time. 
In those cases in which the mother substitute 
came to the employed mother’s home, 21 per 
cent did not perform any duties other than car- 
ing for the child or children. But 37 per cent 
were expected to work at light household duties 
such as washing dishes, vacuuming and “keep- 
ing things tidy,” 26 per cent were expected to 
do a combination of light and heavy household 
work, and 12 per cent performed extra house- 
hold duties without being asked to do so by the 
employed mother. This suggests that the mother 
substitutes were not so busy with household du- 
ties or burdened with so many children that 
they found it difficult to give attention to the 
children in their care. 

The employed mothers were asked their judg- 
ment of the mother substitute’s attitude toward 
children. Seventy-seven per cent said the 
mother substitute liked or loved children, while 
2 per cent said that their mother substitutes had 
a positive attitude toward children, but favored 
one child over another, and one per cent said 
that their mother substitutes seemed uninterested 
.in and indifferent toward the child. 

The mother substitutes were asked, ““What, if 
anything, does (the child) do that annoys or 
irks you?”’ Thirty-nine per cent said that the 
child did nothing that annoyed them, 50 per 
cent mentioned one behavior trait, 9 per cent 
mentioned 2 behavior traits, and one per cent 
listed 3 behavior traits. 


TABLE I 








Responses to question: 
What does the child do that 
annoys or irks you? 


Employed Mother 
mother substitute 





Percentage who 
mentioned 





Percentage Percentage 





No items of behavior 8 39 
One item of behavior 73 50 
Two items of behavior 14 9 
Three or more items 

of behavior 5 1 
No Response 1 1 


TABLE II 











Responses to question: 

Does he ever do anything which 
seems deliberately designed to 
get on your nerves? 


Employed 
mother 





Percentage who 
mentioned Mother 


Substitute 





Percentage Percentage 
No items of behavior 69 77 
One item of behavior 25 20 
Two items of behavior 4 4 
Three items of behavior 1 0 





No Response 1 0 





Total 100 101 





Of the employed mothers asked the same 
question, 8 per cent said that the child did noth- 
ing that annoyed or irked them. Seventy-three 
per cent mentioned one behavior trait, 14 per 
cent mentioned 2 behavior traits, 3 per cent gave 
3 traits, and 5 per cent mentioned 3 or more 
items of behavior. 

The mother substitutes were also asked: “Does 
he (the child) ever do anything which seems 
deliberately designed to get on your nerves?” 
Seventy-seven per cent of the mother substitutes 
said no, 20 per cent mentioned one item of be- 
havior, and 4 per cent mentioned 2 items. 

In response to the same question, 69 per cent 
of the employed mothers said no, 25 per cent 
mentioned one item of behavior, 4 per cent 
mentioned 2 items, and one per cent mentioned 
3 behavior characteristics. 

Finally, the mother substitutes were asked, 


TABLE III 








Responses to question: 
What things about him, if any, 
do you find most enjoyable? 


Mother 
Substitute 





Percentage who 
mentioned Employed 


mother 





Percentage Percentage 





No items of behavior 2 0 
One item of behavior 19 39 
Two items of behavior 35 40 
Three items of behavior 20 10 
Four or more items 

of behavior 12 
“Everything” or some 

other inclusive re- 

sponse 11 
No response 2 





Total 100 


Total 
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“What things about him, if any, do you find en- 
joyable?” In answering this question, no mother 
substitute said “nothing,” 39 per cent men- 
tioned one item of behavior, 40 per cent men- 
tioned 2 items, 10 per cent listed 3, and 2 per 
cent gave 4 or more items of behavior. Nine 
per cent of the mother substitutes said ‘‘every- 
thing’’ or gave some other general comprehen- 
sive answer. 

The employed mothers were asked the same 
question. In response, 2 per cent of the employed 
mothers said “nothing.” Nineteen per cent men- 
tioned one item of behavior, 35 per cent men- 
tioned 2 items of behavior, 20 per cent gave 3, 
and 12 per cent listed 4 or more items. Eleven 
per cent of the employed mothers said “every- 
thing” or responded in some other all-inclusive 
manner. 

The responses of the employed mothers and 
mother substitutes to the items discussed above 
show that, in general, the attitudes of the mother 
substitutes on these measures were just as 
favorable as and in some cases more favorable 
toward the child than were the employed moth- 
ers’. No mother substitute, for example, said she 
found nothing enjoyable about the child in her 
care, but 2 per cent of the employed mothers 
found nothing enjoyable about their children. 

Thirty-five per cent of the children had been 
in the care of only one mother substitute, 36 
per cent had had 2 mother substitutes, and 29 
per cent had been in the care of 3 or more 
mother substitutes. Only 2 of the employed 
mothers had had over 5 mother substitutes since 
they began working. That the mother substitute 
arrangements of the employed mothers were 
relatively stable is indicated by the fact that 71 
per cent of the children had had one or 2 
mother substitutes. 

Of the over 115 changes of mother substi- 
tutes which had been made by the employed 
mothers in this sample, only 15 had occurred 
because the employed mothers felt that the 
mother substitute’s work was unsatisfactory or 
the circumstances of the situation were unfa- 
vorable for the child. 

The most common reasons for changing 
mother substitutes were because the employed 
mother or mother substitute moved, the parents 
wanted a sitter closer to home, or the employed 
mother remained at home for a time with a new 
baby and hired a different mother substitute 


when she returned to work. There were changes 
because the mother substitute had been hired on 
a temporary basis and because the mother sub- 
stitutes felt the pay was inadequate, 

The small number of changes as a result of 
dissatisfaction with the mother substitute’s work 
suggests that generally the employed mothers 
are satisfied with the persons they select to care 
for their children. Usually the relationship is 
severed for practical reasons, rather than be- 
cause the employed mothers believe the mother 
substitutes are damaging the children. 


Conclusion 


Although the literature dealing with ma- 
ternal deprivation has not been consistent, the 
views of those who oppose the separation of 
children from their mothers or permanent 
mother substitutes were used as a source of hy- 
potheses. Some of the hypotheses were developed 
on an implicit rather than an explicit basis since 
the work on maternal deprivation was not al- 
ways related to the children of employed moth- 
ers and their mother substitutes. 

The tests of the hypotheses did not provide 
support for the —_ of those who oppose 
the separation of children from their mothers 
or permanent mother substitutes. It was pointed 
out that the 5 he of those who i aed such 
separation rests largely upon studies of children 
in institutional settings. It was suggested that 
these studies may not provide adequate sup- 
port for generalizations to the employed mother 
and her children. 

Selected characteristics of the employed moth- 
ers and mother substitutes were discussed in an 
attempt to see if they might help account for 
the findings of no difference revealed by the 
tests of significance. 

It was shown that the employed mothers have 
a conception of the desirable characteristics of a 
mother substitute which are fairly well met in 
reality. Further evidence that the mother sub- 
stitute’s work was adequate comes from the find- 
ing from other work in the employed mothers’ 
project which revealed that there were no sig- 
nificant differences in the adjustment of the pre- 
school children of employed and non-employed 
mothers in Spokane.” 


2 F, Ivan Nye, Joseph B. Perry, Jr., and Richard H. 
Ogles, of. cit. 


Bibliography on Employed Mother 
A selected bibliography of works related to the employed mother has been compiled and is avail- 
able on request from Ivan Nye, Department of Sociology, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 


Florida. 
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Needed Research on the Employed Mother 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN . 
Western Reserve University 


The Problem: New Approaches 


THE plethora of research on the employed 
mother * social scientists during the past dec- 
ade? is a collective reaction to bag me beliefs 
concerning the motivations and consequential 
effects of mothers’ working outside of the home 
for remuneration. Defeminization, family insta- 
bility, rejection of children, creation of juvenile 
delinquents, loss of intimate emotional rela- 
tionships with children, distorted personality de- 
velopment of children, and poor school per- 
formance by children are a few examples of per- 
ceived consequences of a mother’s working away 
from home. Informed laymen, reapaat edu- 
cators, clinically oriented psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and family life educators, among 
others, have most often voiced these conse- 
quences. 

The immediate response by family specialists 
and social science researchers was, is this true? 
Research was begun. The basic design was to 
compare a group of employed mothers with a 
group of non-employed mothers on one or more 
parameters concerned with family behavior; 
for example, the development of personality 
traits in children. The result of the ay of 
these studies is that charges of detrimental ef- 
fects because of mothers’ working for remunera- 
tion outside of the home are untrue. The dif- 
ferences between samples of mothers employed 
and homebody mothers are insignificant on most 
parameters of family behavior studied.? In other 
studies with similar foci findings are contradic- 
tory. 

. At this juncture investigators studying the 
employed mother are in an inconclusive state 
similar to the one faced by researchers working 
on the relationship of smoking to carcinoma. 
The state of things is characterized by incon- 
sistent and inconclusive results; broad generali- 
zations from minutiae of findings often de- 


1A selected bibliography related to the area has been 
compiled by Ivan Nye and his colleagues. Mimeographed 
copies are available from him on request. 

? The paper by Lee G. Burchinal and Jack E. Rossman, 
“Relations Among Maternal Employment Indices and De- 
velopmental Characteristics of Children,"* Marriage and Family 
Living, 23, November, 1961 illustrates this type of design. 
Insignificant differences are found between the two samples 
on the majority of behavioral items studied in relation to 
development of personality characteristics in children. 
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rived with inadequate sampling; emphasis 
upon negative rather than positive findings; 
more than expected admission that “other” X 
variables should have been studied since ‘‘they 
? ase to be more important in producing Y 
an those studied,” etc.; and conferences, sym- 
posia, and group discussions on the subject at 
which understanding is sought by the partici- 
pants—especially understanding of each one’s 
position! In the development of any area of 
research a certain amount of conceptual groping 
and jockeying for theoretical and status posi- 
tions is expected. It is anticipated, however, that 
the * omumcar aga are soon completed and that 
hard research begins, each research project be- 
ing a building block upon which another is 
cemented, and then another and then another. 
Eventually hard core knowledge tested by em- 
piricism emerges. This is to be expected of 
research in any area. But the research issues re- 
lated to employment of mothers outside of the 
home for remuneration remain unclarified. 

This lack of clarification is because of inade- 

uate thinking related. to the development of 
theory resulting in unsystematic conceptualiza- 
tion of problems, inadequate definition of terms 
and measurement of behavioral variables, and 
carelessness in control of pertinent variables. 
Blanket criticism is easy to make, suggestions 
for needed research are also not difficult to offer 
sane one is not required to implement them, 

ut specifics concerning conceptualization and 
design problems useful to everyone are virtu- 
ally impossible to accomplish since these would 
represent the biases of the author. The topic, 
needed research on the employed mother, is dis- 
cussed first in relation to theory and significant 
problems; then in terms of definition and meas- 
urement of parameters including research tech- 
niques ; and finally, with respect to the problems 
of design. 

The insignificant findings between samples of 
working and non-working mothers require dis- 
carding of the working and non-working mother 
comparative research design. The phenomenon 
of the working mother has ceased to be a de- 
viant form of behavior. The growing number 
of women in the work force, particularly married 
women, support this observation. For large num- 
bers of American families maternal employment 
has become an institutionalized pattern of the 
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family. In all probability these women have de- 
veloped a value system and conception of their 
roles which differ from those of the non-work- 
ing mother. Moreover, these value systems and 
oa conceptions are influencing those of the 
non-working mother. In some ways the non- 
working mother is becoming a deviant role in 
our society. 

The employment of mothers is a product of 
cultural and technological change. Bronfenbren- 
net's trenchant observation on this point is that 
we are dealing with a very powerful social phe- 
nomenon that has already occurred.* The failure 
of our research is related to our failure to detect 
this change. Only a few individuals are aware 
of this. Nye, a principal investigator in this area, 
concludes that “the employed mother is a perma- 
nent and significant addition to the familial and 
economic structure of American society.’"* He 
suggests a conceptual model for analyzing the 
impact of the woman's provider role upon her 
other roles such as housekeeper, playmate and 
confidant to children, community member, and 
supervisor-disciplinarian of children. He recog- 
nizes the lag between rational conceptualization, 
current empirical research, and the realities of 
the working wife phenomenon. The existence 
of the working pall as a social phenomenon, 
institutionalized in relation to conceptions of 
roles and values, and integrated with other so- 
cial systems has contaminated the independence 
of the X and X, samples of mother’s working 
and non-working design. 

The maternal employment variable is a gross 
variable containing many components or quanti- 
ties. The diversity and ambiguity of research re- 
sults using the employed mother-non-employed 
model indicate that differences are unattributable 
to the single phenomenon of maternal employ- 
ment. 

Brim suggests a reverse of the research ap- 
proach being utilized today.’ Use the employed 
mother as the dependent variable. In lieu of 
studying the effects of maternal employment or 
non-employment pe a child’s behavior, role 
relationships or other behaviors, a known pa- 
rameter is selected and then it is duittnined if 

? Urie Bronfenbrenner, ‘‘Discussion,’’ Research Issues Re- 
lated to the Effects of Maternal Employment on Children, 
New York: Social Science Research Center, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, June, 1961; pages 37-40. 

4F. Ivan Nye, “‘The Employed Mother: A Basic Change 
in Structure and Function,’ Paper read before the American 
Sociological Association, St. Louis, Missouri, September 1, 
1961. 

. Orville G. Brim, Jr. ‘“‘Discussion."’ Research Issues Re- 
lated to the Effects of Maternal Employment on Children, 
New York: Social Science Research Center, The Pennsylvania 
State University, June, 1961, pp. 11-13. 
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that parameter is significantly related to different 
types of mothers’ employment. in a study of 
identification children are assigned scores on the 
degree of development of identification at differ- 
ent age periods. Score groups are then related to 
the types of employment by mothers. Problems 
such as motivation for working, time spent with 
children and reorganization of the family struc- 
ture can then be investigated further. With this 
procedure the maternal employment variable is 
treated as a consequent or dependent variable 
rather than as an antecedent or independent vari- 
able. The results may be theoretical refinements 
of the maternal employment variable. 


Needed Research 


If one assumes the logic of these theoretical 
sean then the following types of research 
ecome possible in the building of significant re- 
search in this area. One is motivation for work- 
ing. What societal forces impel married women 
to work? A related question is the role expecta- 
tions of the working mother. Another is con- 
cerned with the differences between women now 
working who desire to work and those who 
do not desire to work. The differences in mo- 
tivation, role expectations, and desire to 
work can then be related to specific parameters 
of family behavior: problems of the child in de- 
veloping adequate self concepts, ego develop- 
ment, and identification; and in another area of 
family behavior, the relationship of these factors 
to the power structure and decision making 
processes within the family and role relation- 
ships, satisfaction, and integration. 

What is the meaning of work and the mean- 
ing of mothering to the working mother? 
How does the working mother translate these 
meanings into roles? Moreover, what does the 
working wife desire in the way of personal 
achievement and status within the society? These 
are basic philosophical and ideological questions 
for which answers are urgently needed before 
one can assess the long term impact of the work- 
ing mother phenomenon. 

It is maintained that maternal employment is a 
basic social change in American society. A 
research question is a relationship of maternal 
employment to changes in other social systems. 
There is some evidence that maternal employ- 
ment results in changes for the family system. 


* Alberta E. Siegel, makes a forceful statement on this 
point. See ‘‘Characteristics of the Mother Related to the Im- 
pact of Maternal Employment or Non-Employment,"’ Research 
Issues Related to the Effects of Maternal Employment on 
Children, New York: Social Science Research Center, The 
Pennsylvania State University, June, 1961, pp. 29-36. 
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What impact is created upon other systems, so- 
cial, religious, welfare, recreational, educational ? 
Are the activities and functions of these systems 
being further modified in order to accommodate 
the phenomenon of maternal employment? 

Are the processes of allocating and the actual 
position of individuals in social systems being 
altered by maternal employment? Bernard Bar- 
ber in a recent paper differentiates social class 
position, family status, and local-community sta- 
tuses into three types of social ranking.” Each 
one of these, according to Barber, has its own 
structure and functions and each allocates posi- 
tion, power and prestige. Individual families are 
ranked differentially in each of these systems. 
Does maternal employment affect the status of 
the individual and his family in these various 
systems ? 

Little is known of the reference groups of the 
working mother. With whom does she identify, 
where does she go to develop values and senti- 
ments, and whom does she use as role models? 
What is the source of her ideological beliefs, and 
what is her ideological stance which enables 
her to reconcile the differences between her occu- 
pational and maternal roles? 

A general problem for women is the continui- 
ties and discontinuities of occupational roles 
resulting from marriage, child bearing, and 
child rearing. During the past 30 years educa- 
tion of women for occupational careers has been 
accelerated. Training which begins in the high 
school is extended in college and is completed 
in professicnal schools. Since World War II the 
expectation is that married women should con- 
tinue their careers in some fashion soon after 
children are out from under foot and in school. 
A researchable problem is the relationship of 
child bearing and child rearing activities to the 
mother’s adjustment regarding occupational dis- 
continuity and continuity. How do mothers with 
varying degrees of career orientation adjust to 
occupational discontinuities resulting from child 
raising activities? Is the pattern of adjustment 
related to maternal functioning, particularly 
roles affecting the socialization and the develop- 
ment of the child’s personality ? 

Women who overcome the problem of occupa- 
tional discontinuity and return to the work force 
as employed mothers may be better prepared for 
an easier adjustment at the leavestaking of chil- 
dren.* Women in the leavestaking stage of the 


* Bernard Barber, ‘‘Family Status, Local-Community Status, 
and Social Stratification: Three Types of Social Ranking,”’ 
The Pacific Sociological Review, 4 (Spring, 1961), pp. 3-10. 

5See Marvin B. Sussman, ‘‘Activity Patterns of Post 
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life cycle (40-55 age group) are studied for 
the relationship of adjustment to loss of chil- 
dren from the home to employment status, type 
of occupation, and pattern of occupational con- 
tinuity and discontinuity. 

Nye has studied the relationship of work satis- 
faction to the age of the mother.® His sample is 
divided into two groups; 265 mothers who have 
had a child married in the past two years are cate- 
gorized as “post” parental period, and 1991 
mothers of children in grades one and ten are 
“active” parentals. Employed mothers of the 
post parental group are less satisfied with their. 
work than their younger counterparts. He sug- 
gests further research on why and wherefore of 
this difference. Is it because of biological, social, 
educational, or occupational differences associ- 
ated with age? Whatever may be the reason, loss 
of physical energy or insufficient rie it 
creates another problem for the family and so- 
ciety which, ‘when fully understood, may require 
modifications in work and family patterns. 

Another concern is the connection between 
maternal employment and reorganization of the 
structure of the family. There are several dimen- 
sions to this problem. One is modifications of 
the existing interaction system within the family 
with its power attributes and equilibrium mecha- 
nisms. If the family structure is reorganized to 
include members outside of the nuclear family 
of procreation, then one problem is to identify 
the influence of these outsiders upona variety of 
family situations, e.g., role relationships between 
marital partners, parent-child intetaction, and 
the lcvdeguate of a child’s personality. 

Another is the problem of multiple identifica- 
tion. Bossard and Boll outline the role of the 
guest in family life, particularly with reference 


to the child’s development.?° One roblem the 


guest presents for the child is multiple identifica- 
tion. This occurs often when the non-family 
member is a babysitter, a caretaker, a nurse, or 
kin relation visiting or working in the home. 
This individual may become a parent substitute. 
Who now becomes the major gratifying agent 
for the child?! Who provides intellectual stimu- 





Parental Couples and their Relationship to Family Continuity,” 
Marriage and Family Living, 27 (November, 1955), pp. 
338-41 for a discussion of this problem. 

® F, Ivan Nye, ‘‘Materna! Employment and General Satis- 
factions,’’ paper read at the annual meeting of the National 
Council in Family Relations, Salt Lake City, Utah, August, 
1961. 

10 James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll, ‘‘The Role 
of the Guest: A Study in Child Development,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 12 (April, 1947), pp. 192-201. 

11 Celia B. Stendler, ‘‘Critical Periods in Socialization and 
Over Dependency,’’ Child Development, 23 (1952), pp. 3-12. 
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lation and culture learning? Who takes the re- 
sponsibility for guidance and control of the 
child ?#* Is there conflict between the guest and 
members of the family concerning the socializa- 
tion of the child? What changes in structure and 
- relationships occur to adjudicate these conflicts ? 
Does compensatory behavior of working mothers 
take the form of greater career and less home 
identification ? 

Employment status and type of occupation of 
the employed mother are related to the develop- 
ment of the child’s perceptions, social adjust- 
ment and concepts of work and leisure. Bronfen- 
brenner*® suggests that mothers by being em- 
ployed outside of the home may create a positive 
effect upon adolescent children by giving them 
the opportunity to develop responsibility for 
their own behavior and to assume adult roles. 
Hartley™* states that the employed mother has 
“stretching effects’ on the formation of a child’s 
Re owigen and social concepts. The mother 

rings into the home new and contemporary 
ideas and attitudes attuned to changing condi- 
tions in the society. Research designed to study 
this — should use as independent variables 
employment status and the occupational classifi- 


cation of the mother. 
The impact of maternal employment upon the 
development of children, role relationships, and 


activities and functions of the ramily will vary 
differentially according to the general climate of 
the social milieu in which the family is located. 
In such ecological studies the responses of chil- 
dren, husbands, and the working wives from 
samples obtained in neighborhoods where the 
majority of wives are working are compared to 
other neighborhoods made up of a minority 
of working wives and a majority of mother home- 
bodies. The notion is that the internal and in- 
trapersonal problems of the working mother 
vary within each of these social environments 
because of variations in response by neighbors, 
friends, and local community status figures. If 
the “cultural air’ is ‘‘stay at home and be a good 
mother”’ one can hypothesize more internal and 
intrapersonal problems for the working mother 


2% Ruth E. Hartley, ‘““What Aspects of Child Behavior 
Should Be Studied in Relation to Maternal Employment,"’ 
Research Issues Related to the Effects of Maternal Employment 
on Children, New York: Social Science Research Center, The 
Pennsylvania State University, June, 1961, pp. 41-50. 

13 Urie Bronfenbrenner, Family Structure and Personality 
Development: Report of Progress, Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University, Department of Child Development and Family 
Relationships, 1958, mimeographed. 

% Ruth E. Hartley, ‘““What Aspects of Child Behavior 
Should Be Studied in Relation to Maternal Employment,”’ 
op. cit., p. 48. 
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than for her counterpart living in areas where her 
work status is accepted.?® 

Related problems are the attitudes and be- 
havior of members of different social systems 
towards the working mother. To what extent do 
members of school systems, church institutions, 
and other community and social and welfare 
systems influence the working mother’s concept 
‘of her roles, her ideological stance, her set of 
values, and generally give support to the reor- 
ganized family structure? 


Definition, Measurement and Study Design 


The problems suggested for further research 
should be studied only after adequate definitions 
of terms are derived, as well as a system for clas- 
sifying types of maternal employment. One defi- 
nition of the employed mother is a woman who 
has children living in the home and works out- 
side of the home for remuneration. A classifica- 
tory system of employment should include job 
categories similar to those used by the Census 
Bureau or by students in classifying individuals 
in one of the several social class systems used to- 
day. Included are the length of the employment, 
marital status, part time or full time employment, 
the regularity of employment and net income. 
Consideration should be given also to more sub- 
jective factors: satisfaction with employment, 
motivation for working, attitudes of family and 
kin members concerning maternal employment, 
and the economic need for maternal employ- 
ment.?¢ 

Measurement of behavioral variables a me 
specification of concepts under study and ap- 
propriate methodology. This may be illustrated 
with an example. The formation of concepts of 
self in children is considered an important prob- 
lem in their development. A study designed to 
consider this in relation to the mother’s work sta- 
tus requires specification of such concepts as 
work status, identification, mothering role, work 
role, role expectations, self-concept and terms 
such as participation, interaction, decision mak- 
ing, etc. ; 

This problem involves also a time dimension. 
At what age does concept formation occur and 


% Ruth E. Hartley reports on findings by Robin Williams 
concerning the relationship of various social milieu’s to the 
incidence of internal and personal difficulties of employed 
mothers, Ibid., p. 47. 

%6 The need for definition and classification of the maternal 
employment variable is recognized by many investigators. The 
authors of two papers in this issue have made excellent sug- 
gestions based on conclusions drawn from their researches. 
See Prodipto Roy, ‘‘Maternal Employment and Adolescent 
roles: Rural-Urban Differentials’’; and Kathryn S. Powell, 
‘“Maternal Employment in Relation to Family Life."’ 
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at what age does the mother’s work status begin 
to influence the formation of the child's self 
coonete. A longitudinal study design is re- 
quired in order to study these processes over 
time. 

Appropriate tests, scales, questionnaires, 
schedules, and techniques for data collection are 
then developed in relation to concepts under 
study, the questions being asked, and hypotheses 
that are formulated, and also for the testing of 
significant relationships between independent 
and dependent variables, e.g., intensity of daugh- 
ter's identification with mother related to moth- 
er’s work status. Another variable, subjective in 
orientation but perhaps more important than 
mother’s work status and more difficult to meas- 
ure, is the working mother’s feelings about work- 
ing—wanting to work versus not wanting to 
work, Testing for the significance of these multi- 
ple variables requires control on factors of age, 
family size, years of work experience, sex of 
children, marital status, part versus full time 
work, and occupational status among others. 

Samples of subjects are selected who possess 
the necessary characteristics demanded by the re- 
search design and problem. Size of the sample is 
a function of the expected proportion of any pa- 
rameter, the confidence level proposed, and the 
range of error the investigator is willing to ac- 
cept. Choosing any group or number of em- 
ployed mothers is inadequate. For the paradigm 
described thus far the universe of employed 
mothers from which samples may be drawn 
should contain persons married approximately 
seven to ten years, who have been engaged in 
work outside of the home since their marriage 
(allowance is made for absence from work dur- 
ing periods of childbirth), who live with their 
husbands and who have at least one daughter 
under six years of age. Specification of these at- 
tributes permits control of several variables. 
Length of marriage, work experience, and work 
status are controlled. Selecting intact families 
avoids bias of a deviant situation of one parent 
in the family. Children not over six years of age 
are deliberately chosen because formation of self 
concepts of girls occurs partially through the 
process of identification with the mother by the 
age of eight.’7 The age at which children begin 
to use parents as role models for concept forma- 
tion is still to be identified. Therefore starting 
with age six one can study this process prospec- 
tively for a period of three to five years. Refer- 
ence has been made to the development of self 

1% Ruth E. Hartley, ‘Children’s Concepts of Male and 


Female Roles,"’ Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 6 (January, 1960), 
pp. 83-91. 
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concepts in daughters of working mothers. What 
about the boys? To study the latter may require 
another type of sample and another design ap- 
propriate to theoretical formulations on concept 
formation of boys. The Prospective Design is: 


Time A 








La 
SE 


- Pics 
SE] 


When the X variable represents work status: 
X, part time and X, full time employed mothers. 
The Y variable represents the self concept vari- 
able: Y, is adequate formation of self concept, 
Y., inadequate. Control variables are intro- 
duced. Fourfold tables are used in testing for 
differences between X, and X, groups. 

The design can be developed further to in- 
clude analysis of differences between subgroup- 
ings of the sample. 























a) Work status, an objective variable, is di- 
vided into part time versus full time em- 
ployment. 

b) Occupational status is divided into pro- 
fessional versus non-professional. 

c) The subjective variable, desire to work, is 
split into “wants to work” versus ‘‘does not 
want to work.” 


Dependent variables are nae of self 


concept and age of onset of identi 
with mother. 

Now the X, cell represents the part time, pro- 
fessional, who desires to work; and the X,, the 
full time, non-professional who does not wish to 
work. The particular ordering and combining of 
variables into X, and X, cells depends upon the 
hypothesis being tested or the questions being 
asked. Sometimes the size of the sample is a lim- 
iting factor. The age of onset as an independent 
variable requires controlling for age by the proc- 
ess of case matching in the X, and X, groups. 

During time period A, one year, or during 
additional time periods B, C,. . . N years, sys- 
tematic observations ate made for determining 
the adequacy of concept formation and the onset 
of identification. Also measured during the same 


cation process 
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time periods for their relationship to concept for- 
mation are selected (Z) intervening variables; 
°B. time mother spends with children, patterns 
of authority in the family. Z variables have a 
“dampeaing effect’ and if left unaccounted for 
may lessen the apparent X, .. .Y, or Y,. Obser- 
vations over time determine the producer- 
product relationship and the significance of in- 
tervening variables. 

Using the working mother as a dependent 
variable produces a cross sectional design par- 
ticularly suited for correlational studies. The 
adequacy of self cencept formation of youngsters 
is measured on a scale. The X,, X,... Xy groups 
of varying adequacy are then studied for their 
relationships to the work status of the mother 
and related dependent and intervening variables. 

The problem of design of research is com- 
mon in all areas of social science research. For 
the employed mother variable three types of 
study designs are suggested. There is a primary 
need for prospective-longitudinal studies, the 
cross-sectional where the employed mother is 
treated as a dependent variable, and the before 
and after design where experimental and con- 
trol groups are used with the introduction of ex- 

erimental variables. These designs are most 
ikely to yield the producer-product and asso- 
ciational relationships of the employed mother 
variable with parameters of individual and fam- 
ily behavior. 


Conclusions 


The research design used most frequently in 
studies of the employed mother is to compare a 
group of employed with non-employed ones. 
Differences between such groups are found gen- 
erally to be insignificant on most parameters of 
family behavior investigated. This research de- 
sign should be discarded. 

‘The mother’s working is no longer considered 
a deviant form of behavior in large segments of 
American society. Once this fact is accepted and 


it is recognized further that the employed mother 
variable is a gross one, composed of complicated 
parts, then research on this topic can proceed 
with important investigations. In some types of 
studies characteristics of the employed mother 
can be used as independent variables; in other 
types as dependent ones. Several characteristics 
of mothers’ employment are considered impor- 
tant. These are work status, part versus full time; 
occupation, professional versus non-professional; 
and desire to work, wants to versus does not 
want to work, 

These characteristics of the employed mother’s 
status should be studied for their relationships 
to socialization and personality development 
of children, role structure and relationships of 
the family, reorganization of functions of 
family and those of social systems associated 
with it such as the recreational, welfare, church, 
economic, and educational. 

Another set of problems for research are con- 
cerned with goals, hopes, and aspirations of the 
working mother. What does she want out of life 
for herself and her family ? How does she recon- 
cile her work and mothering roles? What are her 
values and beliefs, where does she identify, and 
with what reference group? What is her influ- 
ence upon the values and beliefs of non-work- 
ing mothers? 

Conceptualization of researchable problems, 
definition of terms and behavioral variables and 
problems of general design are discussed. The 
possibilities of using characteristics of the em- 
ployed mother’s status as independent variables 
or using the condition of working as a dependent 
variable are evaluated. Both types of design 
offer possibilities of fruitful Ph ec if attention 
is given to the conceptualization of problems, 
definition of terms, and measurement and control 
of pertinent variables. Research in this area has 
completed an exploratory phase; now required 
is a hard core empiricism based upon the rele- 
vant theoretical issues of maternal employment 


Burgess Award 


The 1961 E. W. Burgess Award for Excellence in Family Research for the best family research 
of article length published in 1959 or 1960 was awarded to Melvin Kohn of the National: In- 
stitutes of Mental Health, for his article entitled “Social Class and the Exercise of Parental 
Authority,” t pepy in the American Sociological Review in June, 1959. 


The award for the best family research of monograph length published in 1959 or 1960 went 
to Reuben Hill (University of Minnesota); J. Mayone Stycos (Cornell University) ; and Kurt 
Back (Duke University) for “The Family and Population Control,” University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1959. 

‘ The awards were made at the Annual Meeting of the National Council on Family Relations, 
August 23-25, 1961, at the University of Utah. Gerald Leslie, Purdue University, was chairman 
of the Burgess Award Committee. 
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The Roles of the Married Woman in Science 


ANNABELLE BENDER MOTZ 


University of Maryland 


EveRYONE lays many roles, many parts 
in the drama Bs daily living.1 How one plays 
one role affects his playing of other roles—as 
well as the roles that other people play. Each 
individual tries to adapt the varied roles that 
he plays in such a way that they are more or 
less compatible with one another; so that the 
strain of slipping from one role to another is 
minimal; so that he can “change costumes” or 
“masks” easily and quickly. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the demands of two roles are very different 
and the expectations of others with regard to 
the playing of each of these roles are at variance. 
The net effect is that an individual, because 
of the cultural definitions of these roles rather 
than because of personal pany 8 finds it 
a tremendous challenge, if not downright diffi- 
cult, to play the two roles. The purpose of this 
paper is to analyze two such culturally con- 
tradictory roles: the role “scientist” and the 
role “housewife.” The sources of the definition 
of these role-types are the writings of scientists 
and non-scientists who express the generally 
accepted “‘parts’’ of each role.” 

ere is involved in this costume-changing 
from one role to another what the writer refers 
to as a “shifting of gears,” suggested by the 
relatively sudden, jerky movement of the hand- 
shift on pre-automatic-drive cars. The overt ac- 
tion and covert thought processes associated with 


1The writer is indebted to the University ‘of Maryland 
Research Board for a grant making possible the prepara- 
tion of this manuscript. 

2 The theoretical framework of this paper is that of the 
Symbolic Interactionists—Mead, Cooley, Blumer, et al. The 
relationship of this theory to family research has been pre- 
sented by Sheldon Stryker in ‘Symbolic Interaction as an 
Approach to Family Research,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
21 (May, 1959), pp. 111-19. For an excellent analysis of 
the subtle aspects of role interaction, see E. Goffman, The 
Presentation of Self in Everyday Life, Doubleday-Anchor 
Press, 1959. 

The analysis of social objects as ‘‘types,’’ abstractions of 
common characteristics of real life, is referred to as the 
“ideal type method’’ by sociologists. For an appraisal and 
critique of this method, see D. Martindale, ‘‘Sociological 
Theory and the Ideal Type,’’ in L. Gross, Symposium on 
Sociological Theory, Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson & Co., 
1959, 

Research in the area of contradictory roles has been 
stimulated by Ruth Benedict's article ‘‘Continuities and Dis- 
continuities in Cultural Conditioning,’’ Psychiatry, 1938, I, 
161-67, and by Mirra Komarovsky’s study, “‘Cultural Con- 


tradictions and Sex Roles,’’ American Journal of Sociology, : 


52 (1946), pp. 184-89. 
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one role must suddenly and abruptly be dropped 
and replaced with overt and covert activity 
associated with the other role 

Within the past few years governmental off- 
cials, educators, and industrial leaders have 
called attention to the shortage of scientists in 
the United States and have sought solutions to 
the problem.* Simultaneously, spokesmen for 
the Federal Government and for scientists have 
pointed out an untapped resource to fill the 
gap in the number of scientists needed—namely, 
educated and educable womanhood.* 

Since most college women become house- 
wives and since the pattern today is for large 
numbers of educated married women to pursue 
gainful employment, we can predict an ever- 
growing number of women attempting to play 
the two roles, housewife and scientist. But just 
as we can predict an increased number of mar- 
ried women playing the two roles, we can also 
predict that more of them will be faced with 
the strains of shifting gears and will be defining 
their situation as a dilemma. 

Why a dilemma? Because the general role 
definitions and values associated with scientist 
and housewife in American society, as reflected 
in the literature, contradict rather than com- 
plement each other. This is brought out in the 
accompanying chart where various areas of role 


3 In the late 1940's a national science advisory committee 
was organized. The National Manpower Council published 
A Policy for Scientific and Professional Manpower (N.Y.: 
Columbia University Press, 1953) indicating the need for 
qualified scientists and the availability in each field at the 
time. In 1950, Columbia University established a ‘‘Con- 
servation of Human Resources Project’’ under Prof, Eli 
Ginzberg in conjunction with the NMC. A series of books 
have emanated from these sources. Underlying these studies 
is the widely prevalent view that the U.S. is faced with a 
shortage of professional workers. 

*An address at a session of the American Assn. for the 
Advancement of Science, December 29, 1958, by former Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare, Arthur S. Fleming, 
exemplifies governmental interest. He stated that graduate in- 
stitutions should not have a double standard in science and 
engineering and that ‘‘our utilization of women who have 
been trained in these areas in an effective and intelligent 
manner is one of the most important and at the same time 
one of the most challenging aspects of the total problem.’’ 
The journal of the AAAS stated that the employment of 
women would not only relieve the scientific manpower short- 
age but also is a ‘‘good argument for putting able women 
where they should be im any case.’’ (Science, Vol. 129, 
3351, March, 1959, p. 749.) 
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CHARACTERISTIC 
1. Definitiveness 


2. Assumption of role 


3. Ego-involvement 


4, Nature of activity 


5. Degree of special- 
ization 


6. Status 


ScIENTIST’S ROLE® 


The role is relatively clear-cut. It is an 
occupational role for which the person 
receives remuneration for the performance 
of certain tasks. It is a central role to 
which all other roles are subsidiary. It is 
instrumental.’ 


It is voluntarily assumed. The person is 
“called’-—he chooses science as a way of 
life.’ He goes through a prolonged period 
of formal education for the role.’ 


The person is emotionally involved in his 
work, but emotional expression must be 
controlled. Extreme objectivity is manda- 
tory. Person must be able to postpone 
pleasure and also to anticipate frustration.” 


Mental rather than physical. Important to 
define conceptual schemes on the basis of 
logical rationality and empiricism (follows 
the process of syllogistic reasoning about 
the connection of things—A cannot be non- 
A simultaneously.) There is the strain for 
an idea, for creativity, for originality. There 
is a desire to be out-dated, to contribute a 
base for future knowledge.” Productivity 
for a “public” which will provide an im- 
personal appraisal of one’s work. 


Highly specialized. The scientist tries to 
find out about a minute part sof nature 
and become an authority on it.” 


Although the scientist may be considered 
queer, he occupies a relatively high status 
in the society. He is recognized as an 
important contributor to the high standard 
of living in modern industrial nations.” 


Mipp.e-Ciass EDUCATED 
WoMan’s ROLE 


The role definition is ambiguous: she is 
not supposed to be “just a housewife’ or 
“just a mother” or “just a clubwoman.’”” 
The tasks associated with the role are 
personally defined; the remuneration is 
not direct. It is a central role to which all 
other roles are subsidiary. 


The role is semi-voluntary. The woman 
may “choose’’ to marry or to have chil- 
dren. Her choice of one aspect of the 
role automatically necessitates her playing 
of other parts of it. In reality she is born 
into (or has moved into) the middle-class 
group and it imposes its ways upon her. 


There is intense emotional involvement 
and more or less free expression of emo- 
tions.* Frustration is to be averted. A 
high degree of adaptability based on the 
exigencies of the woman herself, family, 
friends, etc., is required. It is an expres- 
sive role.” 


Both mental and physical activity are neces- 
sary. There is little specific goal direction 
to the mental activity. Activities are time- 
bound. The person is preoccupied with 
trivia. 


“Multi-specialized.” The person is te- 
quired to perform as a cook, cleaner, 
lover, beautician, nursemaid, solon, finan- 
cier, hostess, etc. Minimal training for any 
job; somehow thorough knowledge of each 
is expected. Not viewed as an expert on 
any job.” 
Little status—‘just a housewife” or “not 
working.” Dispensable; specialists can per- 
form her jobs. No monetary evaluation 
of her skills which would provide a basis 
for assigning another status. 


8 In a study of 567 scientists conducted by the President's 


activity demanded of the scientist and of the 
housewife are detailed side by side.* 


5It is interesting to note that there is no masculine 


synonym for “‘housewife’’ nor is any man ever referred to 
as ‘“‘just a husband.’’ On the other hand, the word ‘‘sci- 
entist’’ implies a male occupational status and necessitates 
the prefix ‘“‘women’’ when referring to females who play 
the occupational role. 

* For the classical analysis of the role of the scientist, 
see Max Weber, ‘Science as a Vocation,’’ in From Max 
Weber: Essays in Sociology, ed. and trans. by H. H. Gerth 
and C. W. Mills, N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press, 1946. 

™ For a detailed analysis of the classification of sex roles 
in terms of instrumentality and expressiveness, see T. Par- 
sons & R. F. Bales, Family, Socialization, and Interaction 
Process, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955. 
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Scientific Research Board, scientists rated intellectual satis- 
factions of their work most highly. These intellectual satis- 
factions include ‘‘understanding the way things work, pioneer- 
ing in the unknown, and exercising the creative impulse. 
A majority say the social contribution is a matter of concern 
to them, and that they feel their work contributes to the 
welfare of mankind.’’ (PSRB, Administration for Research, 
App. 111, p. 205) Reported in B. Barber, Science and the 
Social Order, Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1952, p. 109. 

® Howard S. Becker & J. W. Carper, ‘‘The Development 
of Identification with an Occupation,’’ American Journal of 
Sociology, 61 (1956), pp. 289-98. 

% Howard S. Becker & J. W. Carper, ‘‘The Elements of 
Identification with an Occupation,’’ American Sociological 
Review, 21 (1956), pp. 341-48. 

11 B, Barber, of. cit., pp. 7-21. 
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In brief, then, we have described two cea- 
tral roles, two roles that require subordination 
of other parts that the individual may wish to 

lay. The role of the scientist is a “calling” or 
a “career” —it is a part played because one wants 
to, enjoys, and admits his pleasure in playing 
it; the role of the middle class educated woman 
is an assigned role. The two roles are almost 





* 42 Claude Bernard, the famous French physiologist, has 
said, ‘‘My theories, like other men’s, will live the allotted 
life of necessary very partial and temporary theories at the 
opening of a new series of investigations; they will be later 
replaced by others, embodying a more advanced state of the 
question, and so on.” Scientific theories, he says, ‘‘are 
like a stairway; by climbing, science widens its horizons 
more and more, because theories embody and necessarily 
include proportionately more facts as they advance. Progress 
is achieved by exchanging old theories for new ones.’” Ibid., 
p. 87. 

13 Language communication among scientists is so highly 
specialized that one ‘‘cannot speak another’s language and 
(has) . . . only the vaguest idea of what . . . another is 
doing.’ Ibid., p. 144. 

*C. C. North & P. K. Hatt, ‘‘Jobs and Occupations: 
A Popular Evaluation,”’ in L. Wilson & W. L. Kolb, Socio- 
logical Analysis, N.Y.: Harcourt, Brace, 1949, 

In an interesting analysis of Congressional perceptions of 
scientists, the legislators conceived of scientists as ‘‘superior 
beings,” who are both magician-priests and fearsome beings 
as persons who are alienated from the ordinary affairs of the 
common man. See Harry S. Hall, ‘Scientists and Politicians,’’ 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, 12 (February, 1956), pp. 46-52. 

% A wealth of literature by both popular and scientific 
writers supports this point. A few of these writings are: 
E. Metheny & J. A. Peterson, The Trouble with Women 
(N.Y.: Vantage Press, 1957) ; Report of the Conference ‘‘The 
Effective Use of Womanpower,’’ U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, Bull. 257, 1955; James Thurber, ‘‘The 
War Between Men and Women,”’ The New Yorker 25th 
Anniversary Album: 1925-50 (N.Y.: Harper & Bros., 1951); 
F. Lundberg & M. Farnham, Modern Woman: The Lost 
Sex (N.Y.: Harper & Bros., 1947); G. Seward, ‘‘Cultural 
Conflicts and the Feminine Role,’’ Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 22 (1945), p. 192. 

R. S. Cavan in The American Family (N.Y.: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1956), classifies writings on the subject in 
terms of four dominant value concepts: a. Women are 
basically feminine and find happiness in fulfillment of 
natural needs in the wifely role; b. Women’s role is 
basically that of being a mother and meeting the needs of 
children; c. Her role is not fixed, but rather varies as her 
leisure varies in accordance with her meeting familial needs; 
and d. Women have an obligation to enter political and 
economic life fully. 

%* Dr. Lena Levine refers to this as an old idea which 
is still prevalent and which causes much trouble in marriage. 
In ‘‘Women’s Changing Role in Marriage,”"” in Women, 
Society, and Sex, ed. by J. P. Fairchild (N.Y.: Sheridan 
House, 1952). 

" T. Parsons, of. cit., Chapter Five. 

%*An article in the April, 1959 issue, The American 
Home, shows that the housewife’s work, if performed by 
paid specialists—nurses, cooks, baby-sitters, etc., at prevail- 
ing wage rates, would cost the husband $169 weekly. He 
would have to hire some thirty people. 
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antithetical. To play both at the saine time re- 
quires constant shifting back and forth on the 
part of the player; to counter-players who inter- 
act with the player, it frequently means con- 
fusion as to how to define and treat the player. 

The shifting of gears from trivia to theses 
‘and tests, from the personal to the impersonal, 
both on the job and away from the job, cannot 
but produce a tremendous strain on the indi- 
vidual. The writer suspects that it is the neces- 
sity for these abrupt transitions that places the 
greatest strain on the woman who tries to play 
these two central roles simultaneously. It is 
questionable whether any individual could ever 
play two central roles without the strain of 
shifting gears. Undoubtedly, the strain of lead- 
ing a “double life” takes its toll among the 
women who would otherwise pursue a career 
in science. They see the solution to the problem 
in “staying home.” 

For the sociologist the analysis of the two 
roles performs varying functions. On the one 
hand it affords an analysis of dominant values 
in American society as they are incorporated 
into prominent roles assumed by and assigned 
to the members of the group. On the other 
hand it provides a tool for further research. 
As Martindale states, ideal types are “devices 
intended to institute comparisons as precise as 


the stage of one’s theory and the precision of his 


instruments will allow . . . comparative pro- 
cedure occurs most frequently in new sciences 
and on the frontiers of old science. Very often 
success of comparative procedure leads to an 
increased precision of theory and method, 
gtadually providing the bases foe statistical and 
experimental procedures. If ideal types often 
give the impression of being provisional and 
jerry-built, it must be remembered that without 
the pioneers, civilization would not come to 
the wilderness.’’?® 

For those interested in the applicability of 
the foregoing analysis to the het ame of to- 
day’s men and women, perhaps viewing these 
problems from the standpoint of cultural con- 
tradictions will enable us to gain greater insight 
into mental health as a social rather than an 
individual problem. We also may be in a better 
position to counsel potential women scientists 
and those who would seek to meet the need 
for scientists in the near future through the 
recruitment of married women. 

%D. Martindale, ‘‘Sociological Theory and the Ideal 


Type,”” in L. Gross, Symposium on Sociological Theory, 
Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Co., 1959, pp. 58-59. 
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Occupational Choice Among Career-Oriented 
College Women* 


RICHARD L. SIMPSON, University of North Carolina 
and 


IDA HARPER SIMPSON, Duke University 


ABSTRACT 


Women today receive the same education as men, 
and nearly all prepare for some occupation. In- 
evitably, some are attracted to lifetime careers. Never- 
theless, a woman can win more social approval and 
undergo less role conflict through full-time marriage 
and motherhood than through an occupational career. 
This paper compares the values and sources of personal 
influence which affect the occupational choices of 
career-oriented and non-career-oriented college women 
undergraduates, to test the hypothesis that a woman 
is unlikely to become career-oriented unless some 
unusually potent set of influences has been operative. 


ANALYSTS of American society seem to agree: 


that the socialization of American women for 
adult roles, especially of women who go to col- 
lege, involves basic discontinuities and contra- 
dictions. From early childhood until the end of 
college, girls and boys compete on equal terms in 
the classroom. They strive for the same success 
goals, are subject to the same intellectual stimuli, 
and develop the same abilities.1 Therefore it is 
to be expected that many women will be drawn 
toward the world of work, just as men are drawn 
to it, as a permanent life involvement. At the 
same time, marriage and child rearing are un- 
mistakably defined as ““woman’s true vocation,” 
occupational competition is viewed as a mas- 
culine activity, and women who compete directly 
with men for occupational success are regarded 
with a mixture of hostility and amused dis- 
dain. A career woman, if she is married, is con- 


* The research reported herein was performed pursuant 
to a contract with the United State Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Additional sup- 
port was provided by the Graduate School of Northwestern 
University and the University Research Council of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. John R. Earle and Robert M. 
Rennick assisted in analysis. 

1 American girls and boys have been shown to differ 
slightly in some aptitudes, or at least performances. However, 
even leaving aside the pertinent question of nature vs. 
nurture, these differences are in average performance only. 
There is much overlap between the sexes. Many girls score 
near the top in ‘‘masculine’’ aptitudes such as science, and 
many boys score near the top in ‘‘feminine’’ aptitudes such 
as verbal ability. A concise summary and _ interpretation 
of sex differences in intellectual performance appears in 
Mirra Komarovsky, Women in the Modern World, Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1953, pp. 18-30, 
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demned for being an unsatisfactory wife and 
mother. If she is unmarried, it is automatically 
assumed that she would prefer to be married 
and that her career is only a compensation for the 
lack of something she would rather have. Thus 
sixteen or more school years have been spent in 
awakening the same interests in both sexes, but 
these interests are defined as undesirable in the 
adult members of one sex.? 

Despite the similarity of boys’ and girls’ edu- 
cational experiences, for many college women 
the potential conflict between career and family 
does not seem to be a problem. Given the neces- 
sity to choose, nearly all women undergraduates 
would prefer marriage to a career.* Cussler’s 
study of women executives seems to indicate 
that even among successful career women, very 
few were determined from the start to build suc- 
cessful careers, and fewer still, if any, began 
with the intention of never marrying. Most of 
them appear to have found themselves, some- 


what to their surprise, in circumstances which 
enabled them to rise into executive positions.‘ 

Not all college women, however, are content to 
look forward to the life of a housewife. Koma- 
rovsky, summarizing studies done on several 
campuses, reports that about 20 per cent hoped to 


? Discussions of contradictions in the socialization of Ameri- 
can women are found in Talcott Parsons, ‘‘Age and Sex in 
the Social Structure of the United States,’’ American Socio- 
logical Review, 7 (October, 1942), pp. 604-16; Georgene H. 
Seward, ‘Cultural Conflict and the Feminine Role,’’ Journal 
of Social Psychology, 22 (November, 1945), pp. 177-94; 
Mirra Komarovsky, ‘‘Cultural Contradictions and Sex Roles,”’ 
American Journal of Sociology, 52 (November, 1946), pp. 
184-89; Margaret Mead, ‘“‘What Women Want,"’ Fortune, 
34 (December, 1946), pp. 172-75, 218, 220, 223-24; Ferdinand 
Lundberg and Marynia Farnham, Modern Woman: The Lost 
Sex, New York: Harper, 1947; Margaret Mead, Male and 
Female, New York: William Morrow, 1949, pp. 296-324; 
Komarovsky, Women in the Modern World, op. cit., passim., 
esp. pp. 40-47, 53-99; and Arnold W. Green, Sociology, 
3rd ed., New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960, pp. 412-15. 

3 For survey evidence that well over 90 per cent of women 
undergraduates expect to marry not long after graduation, 
see Irene M. Wightwick, Vocational Interest Patterns, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945; and Komarovsky, 
Women in the Modern World, op. cit., p. 92. 

* Margaret Cussler, The Woman Executive, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1958, pp. 3-46. Having achieved executive 
success, some of these woman apparently would choose 
career over rnarriage if they had to make the choice, though 
they had not felt this way to begin with. 
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combine marriage and work throughout their 
lives, and another 30 per cent wanted to quit 
work only while their children were young.® For 
women who have some interest in careers, grad- 
uation from college poses difficult decisions. 
Whether or not they have learned such things in 
college courses, they are apt to be somewhat 
aware of the problems facing a career woman. 
Extensive education and occupational successas@y 
duce a woman's chances of marriage,®, and un- 
married career women are subject to severe frus- 
trations and feelings of inferiority.” Therefore 
many women avoid jobs and occupations which 
might reduce their chances of meeting and mar- 
rying eligible men.* To give up an interesting 
job for the intellectually unchallenging role of a 
housewife may also lead to boredom and frustra- 
tion.® On the other hand, the woman who com- 
bines marriage and a career may find herself with 
too little time to function adequately in either 
one of her major roles.?° 

All things considered, it would seem that the 
easiest adjustment for most women would be to 
avoid any strong commitment to occupational 
careers and focus their ambitions wholly on the 
home and family role. Society gives whole- 
hearted approval to the housewife role and is 
at best ambivalent about the role of the career 
woman; thus by choosing the homemaking 
role exclusively, a woman can follow a socially 


approved course of action and avoid role con- 
flict. This being the case, one would expect that 
a college woman would not be likely to develop 
a strong orientation toward a work career unless 
some unusually potent set of influences had been 
at work to produce such an orientation." 


5 Komarovsky, of. cit., pp. 93-97. 

* Paul H. Landis, Making the Most of Marriage, New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955, pp. 59-60, 206, 462; 
Robert F. Winch, ‘‘Courtship in College Women,’’ American 
Journal of Sociology, 55 (November, 1949), pp. 269-78. 

Evelyn Ellis, ‘Social Psychological Correlates of Up- 
ward Social Mobility among Unmarried Career Women,”’ 
American Sociological Review, 17 (October, 1952), pp. 558- 
63; Cussler, of. cit., pp. 30-36, 91-98. 

8 See, for example, Cussler, of. cit., p. 6. 

® A. C. Spectorsky, The Exurbanites, New York: Berkley 
Publishing Corp., by arrangement with J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1955, pp. 197-227; Komarovsky, of. cit., pp. 100-65. 

” Ibid., pp. 166-207; Cussler, op. cit., pp. 39-46, 

"1 Pierce and Bowman report evidence which lends some 
indirect support to this idea. They find that ‘‘high-achieving”’ 
high school girls in a sample of students ranking in the top 
30 per cent in academic ability are more likely than low- 
achieving girls of similar ability to place strong value on 
receiving individual credit for work done, and on achievement 
value orientation as measured by Strodtbeck’s and deCharms’ 
value instruments. For our purposes, the significant aspect of 
this finding is that the differences in values between high- 
achievers and low-achievers are more marked among girls than 
among boys, See James V. Pierce and Paul H. Bowman, 
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This paper will report a test of this idea. The 
over-all ypathesls is that career-oriented college 
women undergraduates will differ from women 
undergraduates who are not oriented toward life- 
time careers, in two basic respects which are dis- 
tinct yet interconnected: in the occupational 
values th-y stress as important in leading them to 
prefer one job over another, and in the kinds 
of people who have influenced their choice of an 
occupation. 

More specifically, the basic hypotheses are as 
follows: (1) The career-oriented college women 
will more often stress, as occupational values, 
intrinsic features of the work performed, and 
will less often stress extrinsic occupational re- 
wards not directly related to work tasks. (2) The 
career-oriented will have been relatively more 
influenced in their occupational choice by role 
models who embody walaee specifically related 
to occupations, and will have been relatively less 
influenced by people who embody values of a 
broader, more generalized, and less occupation- 
ally specific kind; concretely, it is hypothesized 
that the career-oriented will have been influenced 
relatively more by teachers, professors, and peo- 

le in the intended occupations, and relatively 
ess by parents, relatives, and peers. These hy- 
potheses are based on the —* that the at- 
tractiveness of specific work tasks, and the en- 
couragement of example of admired persons who 
embody the virtues of the intended occupations, 
can help to overcome the ordinary reluctance of 
women to become strongly committed to work 
careers. 

The remainder of this paper will present and 
discuss the results of a survey of coeds in two 
universities to examine these hypotheses. 


SAMPLE AND DATA 


Questionnaires were administered to under- 
gtaduate students enrolled in sociology courses 
at two universities in 1958 and 1959. The total 
sample included 245 students, but this paper will 
consider only the 111 women.’ In interpreting 
the results, it should be borne in mind that 
neither student body was sampled randomly and 
the findings are of unknown generalizability. 





“Motivation Patterns of Superior High School Students,’’ in 
The Gifted Student: Research Projects Concerning Elementary 
and Secondary School Students, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Cooperative Research Monograph 
No. 2, Washington: Government Printing Office, 1960, pp. 
33-66. The findings cited here are given on pp. 44-45. 

12 Different hypotheses were tested among the male stu- 
dents. These results are reported in Richard L. Simpson and 
Ida Harper Simpson, ‘‘Values, Personal Influence, and Occupa- 
tional Choice,’’ Social Forces, 39 (December, 1960), pp. 
116-25, 
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The female respondents were asked the fol- 
lowing question: “Assume that you will marry, 
and that your husband will make enough so that 
you will never have to work unless you want to. 
Under these conditions, would you prefer (check 
one) (a) to continue working, even after having 
children, (b) to, quit working if you have chil- 
dren, but definitely go back to work after the 
children have grown up and left home, (c) to 
quit working if you have children, and decide 
later whether to go back to work, (d) not to 
work at all aftet you marry, (e) other (explain 
briefly)?” Of the 111 women students, 17 
checked the first alternative above, 17 checked 
the second alternative, 58 the third, 11 the fourth 
and 8 checked “other” and wrote in explana- 
tions. All eight of these qualified answers seemed 
to indicate less career orientation than either of 
the first two possible answers would have indi- 
cated. The 34 women who checked the first or 
second alternative were designated “‘career-ori- 
ented,” and the remaining 77, “non-career-ori- 
ented.’’28 

A comparison of background characteristics 
of the two groups of women suggests that ca- 
reer orientation among college women is not 
affected by socio-economic background per se, or 
at least that differences in socio-economic back- 
ground are not sufficient to explain differences 
in career orientation. The two groups were al- 
most alike in their distributions according to 
father’s occupational class, father’s income, 
father’s educational attainment, and mother’s 
educational attainment. In each group, 44 per 


% The reades may wish to compare figures obtained by 
Komarovsky at Parnard College. In 1943 she selected a sample 
of 98 names, taking every other name from a list of the 
whole sophomore class at Barnard, Seventy-eight students, or 
80 per cent of the original sample, were interviewed. The 
loss was due to six refusals, illness, and other obstacles. The 
78 students expressed the following preferences in response 
to a question somewhat, though not exactly, comparable to 
ours: prefer to follow a career without marriage, 2 per 
cent; prefer to combine family life and work with a mini- 
mum of interruption, 10 per cent; prefer to work until birth 
of a child, devote 10 to 15 years to bringing up a family, 
and then return to a paid occupation, 9 per cent; prefer to 
continue work after marriage but only until birth of a child, 
19 per cent; prefer working only until marriage, 61 per cent. 
In December, 1960, Komarovsky put our question, with its 
slightly different alternatives, to 24 introductory sociology 
students at Barnard, mainly sophomores, with the following 
results: 6 to continue working even after having children; 
6 to quit working if you have children but go back to work 
after the children have grown up and left home; 10 to quit 
working if you have children and decide later whether to go 
back to work: two not to work at all after you marry. (Per- 
sonal letter from Mirra Komarovsky, December 6, 1960.) 
We wish to thank Professor Komarovsky for her considerable 
time and effort in furnishing this information for us. 
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cent were freshmen and sophomores while 56 
per cent were juniors and seniors. 

The respondents were asked, “If you had to 
make a choice of occupation right now, or if 
you have already made a choice, what one occu- 
pation would you choose?” The occupations 
they named covered a wide range. The heaviest 
concentrations of choices among the career 
women were in “general cultural” occupations 
(29 per cent), mainly teaching; literary com- 
munication (29 per cent), mainly journalism 
and advertising copy writing; and fine arts and 
entertainment (21 per cent), mainly commercial 
art and television commercial acting. The non- 
career women were heavily concentrated in 
general cultural occupations (54 per cent), 
especially teaching. No other type of occupa- 
tion claimed more than 17 per cent of either 
group. Our data do not permit us to say whether 
occupations differ in their attractiveness to 
women who are already career-oriented before 
making a choice, or whether the choice of some 
occupations makes it more likely that the 
chooser will subsequently become career- 
oriented. Probably both factors are at work.7* 

Answers to several questions related to the 
age at which decisions had been made and the 
certainty of choice give an indication of: the 
deeper and longer-lasting commitment of the 
career women to their chosen occupations, Sixty- 
eight per cent of the career women but only 51 

er cent of the non-career women said that they 
ad made “a definite decision” to enter their 
chosen occupations; 49 per cent of the career 
women but only 34 per cent of the non-career 
women reported having had “very little” or 
“no” difficulty in choosing their occupations; 
47 per cent of the career women as opposed to 
17 per cent of the non-career women had been 
14 or younger when they first considered en- 
tering the chosen occupations; and 32 per cent 


4 Jt is interesting to note that half the career-oriented 
women were planning to work in communications, entertain- 
ment, and the arts—fields which Rosenberg finds likely to be 
chosen, along with science, by ‘‘self-expression-oriented’’ col- 
lege students. (Morris Rosenberg, with the assistance of 
Edward A. Suchman and Rose K. Goldsen, Occupations and 
Values, Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1957). The term ‘‘gen- 
eral cultural’’ occupations is taken from Anne Roe, The Psy- 
chology of Occupations, New York: Wiley, 1956, and in- 
cludes lawyers, ministers, and others as well as teachers, The 
great majority of women choosing general cultural occupa- 
tions planned to be teachers. Unlike the non-career women, 
the men in our sample who were least interested in work 
careers except as sources of income tended to choose business 
occupations and to avoid general cultural occupations; but the 
men, of course, had to plan lifetime careers even if work 
did not appeal to them. See Simpson and Simpson, of. cit., 
for a discussion of the appeal of different kinds of occupations 
to different kinds of men in this sample. 
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of the career women but only 21 per cent of the 

non-career women’ had been 16 or younger when 

rw made definite decisions to enter their chosen 
elds. 

Having indicated their choices of occupations, 
the respondents were asked a number of ques- 
tions about the factors which had influenced 
the choices they made, and it is with these fac- 
tors that the analysis below will be concerned. 


OCCUPATIONAL VALUES 


Hypothesis 1 was that career-oriented women, 
in comparison with non-career women, would 
more often stress intrinsic features of the work, 
and less often stress extrinsic occupational re- 
wards, as occupational values. 

Three questionnaire items tell something 
about the values favored by the two groups. We 
have designated these (1) reason for choice, 
(2) in saga of occupational features, and 
(3) value rank. The question on reason for 
choice was open-ended: “Why do you prefer 
your first-choice occupation to other occupa- 
tions you might have gone into?” The ques- 
tion on importance of occupational features 
was, “Once you have already started work in 
your occupation, how important do you think 
the following features of the job will be in de- 
termining how satisfied you will be with the 
job?” Nine features were listed, and the possi- 
ble responses for each were ‘‘very important,” 
“somewhat important,” “not so important,” 
and “completely unimportant.”” The question on 
value rank was, “Please place in rank order. . . 
of how much they have influenced your choice 
of occupation, any of the following . . . which 
helped you decide on your first-choice occupa- 
tion, Leave blank any that did not influence your 
choice of this occupation.” Ten possible choices 
were given.?5 

Table I compares the two groups of women 
with respect to importance of occupational fea- 
tures, reason for choice, and value rank. To- 
gether, these findings give some support to Hy- 
pothesis 1, though the support is not complete. 

The findings on “‘reason for choice’’ clearly 
support the hypothesis. Sixty-two per cent of 
the career women but only 35 per cent of the 
non-career women gave reasons involving the 
desire for self-expression or the nature of work 
tasks. 

% The occupational values used in the importance of occu- 
pational features and value rank questions were adapted from 
those used in occupational studies conducted at Cornell Uni- 
versity. See, for example, Rosenberg, of. cit., p. 142. The 
concept of extrinsic occupational rewards is also used in the 
Rosenberg study, but we are defining this term more broadly 
than Rosenberg et al, define it. 
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TABLE I. REASON FOR CHOICE OF OCCUPA- 
TION, IMPORTANCE OF OCCUPATIONAL 
FEATURES, AND VALUE RANK AMONG 

CAREER AND NON-CAREER WOMEN 





Career Non-Career 
(N=34) (N=77) 


Response 
Per Cent Per Cent 





Reason for Choice 
Tasks and self-expression 62 35 
Occupational Feature 
Kinds of tasks involved in 
work: 
Very important 
Advancement: promotions, 
growing income, etc.: 
Very and somewhat impor- 


tant 
Standard of living: 

Very and somewhat im- 

portant 77 
Prestige of the occupation: 

Very and somewhat impor- 

tant 68 
Esteem among others in the 
occupation: 

Very important 52 
Getting along well with work 

. group: 

Very important 73 
Parents’ pride in success: 

Very important 27 
Helpfulness to others or to 
society: 

Very important 55 
Time to spend with family: 

Very important 46 

Occupational Value 

Use special abilities 53 
Work with people rather than 

alone or with “things” 64 
Freedom from close super- 

vision 7 
Prospects of high income 21 
High prestige of occupation 16 
Kind of people who are in 

this occupation 14 
Desire to live up to parents’ 

expectations of success 18 
Stable, secure future this 

occupation provides 27 
Help others or make con- 

tribution to society 48 
Combine career and good 

family life 32 21 





The findings on “importance of occupational 
features’ also support the hypothesis. The non- 
career women attributed more importance than 
the career women did to every extrinsic occu- 
pational reward in the list except “whether my 
work leaves me enough time to spend with my 
family,” and the career women attributed more 
importance to the only intrinsic feature in the 
list, “kinds of tasks involved in the work.” The 
only apparent exception to the hypothesis in 
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these findings is readily understandable: the ca- 
seer women were more concerned over the possi- 
bility of combining a job with family life. To 
the non-career woman this would seem to pose 
no problem, since she does not want to continue 
working when she has a family. 

The greater tendency of career than of non- 
career women to attribute importance to work 
tasks and time for family life is more striking 
than a quick look at the figures would indicate; 
these tendencies appeared despite the fact that 
the non-career women showed a general tend- 
ency to rate features “‘important’’ across the 
board. The career women were more critical in 
their ratings. They differentiated somewhat more 
between different features and were more spar- 
ing with “important” ratings. This suggests that 
the career women, being more committed to the 
idea of work and having more stake in their oc- 
cupational choices, had devoted more careful 
thought to the values they might satisfy in dif- 
ferent occupations. 

The findings on value rank are only partly con- 
sistent with the hypothesis. Strong support for 
the hypothesis is indicated by the fact that 77 
per cent of the career women but only 53 per 
cent of the non-career women named “‘opportu- 
nity to use my special abilities or — 
among their top three occupational values. Fig- 
ures not shown in the table indicate that fully 
61 per cent of the career women but only 33 


per cent of the non-career women ranked this 
value first. (The table shows the combined per- 
centages who ranked each value first, second, 
and third.) On the other hand, the career women 
were also more likely to rank some of the ex- 


trinsic rewards among the top three: income, 
prestige of the occupation, and “the kind of peo- 
ple who are in this occupation.” This last value, 
indicating a concern for one’s relationship 
with occupational colleagues, might seem con- 
sistent with a strong career commitment, but 
the non-career women attributed more impor- 
tance to a similarly worded feature in answering 
the “importance of occupational features’’ ques- 
tion, so we must conclude that the present re- 
search leaves as an unsettled question the sig- 
nificance of anticipated colleague relationships 
in determining occupational choice.1* The high 


3% Other research gives some evidence that anticipated 
colleague relations become important as career-oriented women 
teach the later stages of professional training, but are not 
important in determining their initial choice of an occupation. 
See Ida Harper Simpson, ‘‘Patterns of Socialization into Pro- 
fessions: The Case of Student Nurses,’ paper read at the 
annual meeting of the American Sociological Association, New 
York, August, 1960. . 
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rank of income and prestige among career women 
also seems consistent with their strong voca- 
tional commitment, although it was not pre- 
dicted by the hypothesis and the non-career 
women attributed more importance to these 
things as “occupational features” (see above). 
Two “people-oriented”’ values were rated about 
the same by the two groups: “opportunity to 
work with people rather than work alone or 
with ‘things,’ and “opportunity to be helpful 
to others or make a contribution to society.” 

The non-career women tended to assign 
higher rank to two values which seem to fit well 
with a traditional, conformist orientation: an 
orientation perhaps more consistent with the 
housewife role than with the career role. These 
are “desire to live up to my parents’ expectations 
of success” and “stable, secure future which 
this occupation provides.” One might interpret 
these findings, tentatively, to mean that the ca- 
reeer women were more independent of their 
parents’ opinions and wanted success for its own 
sake rather than to please their parents (an 
interpretation which is consistent with the find- 
ings on personal influence given below), and 
that the non-career women were more likely to 
envision their jobs.simply as means of providing 
a steady supplement to their husbands’ incomes. 

To sum up: As predicted by the hypothesis, 
in choosing an occupation the career women 
were far more influenced by the nature of work 
tasks as outlets for exercising their abilities. The 
findings on the importance of work colleagues, 
income, and prestige are ambiguous, since two 
different questions produced different results 
with respect to these items. Career and non- 
career women were substantially alike in the 
value they placed on contributing to social wel- 
fare. The non-career women tended to rate more 
occupational features as “important’’ than the 
career women did, a finding which suggests 
that the career women had given more thought 
to the matter and were therefore able to discrimi- 
nate more accurately between the importance of 
different values to them. The career women were 
more likely to attribute importance to the pos- 
sibility of combining a given occupation with 
family life, as one would expect since these were 
the only women who had definite plans to con- 
tinue working after marriage. 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE ON OCCUPATIONAL 
CHOICE 


Hypothesis 2 was that the career women, in 
comparison with the non-career-oriented, would 
have been relatively more influenced in their oc- 
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cupational choice by role models who embodied 
specifically occupation-related values, and rela- 
tively less influenced by people who embodied 
more generalized and less occupationally specific 
values. Concretely, it was predicted that the ca- 
reer women would report more influence by 
teachers, professors, and people in the intended 
we gre since any influence these might have 
would probably push the individual toward 
strong identification with the occupation; and 
it was predicted that the non-career women 
would report more influence by parents, rela- 
tives, and the peer group, since these might often 
be expected to push the individual toward the 
more traditional role of the housewife. 

Two questions were aimed at discovering per- 
sonal influences on occupational choice. A 
question which we have designated influence 
rank was, “please place in rank order . . . of how 
much they have influenced your choice of occu- 


pation, any of the following which have had | 


an influence. Leave blank any which have not 
influenced you.” Six possible sources of per- 
sonal influences were listed, along with an 
“other” category and a space to write in sources 
of influence not listed in the questionnaire. A 
question on strength of influence was, “How 
strongly were you influenced, or do you expect 
you may be influenced, in your choice of an oc- 
cupation by each of the following?” The same 
sources of personal influence as in the influence 
rank question were listed, and the possible re- 
sponses for each were “‘strongly,” “some but 
not so strongly,” and “not at all.’"?* 

Table II compares the two fon of women 
with respect to influence rank and strength of 
influence by different sources. These findings 
support Hypothesis 2 somewhat more strongly 
than Hypothesis 1 was supported, though still 
not vey weed 

The findings on influence rank give clear sup- 

rt to Hypothesis 2. The career women gave 

igher rank than the non-career women to both 
of the occupationally specific sources of personal 
influence. The difference with respect to “people 
in the occupation” is not very marked, but it is 
of interest that nearly a fourth of the career 
women (along with about a sixth of the non- 
career women) named people in the occupation 
as the first or second greatest source of influence, 
since these were not listed in the questionnaire 

% Both of these questions on personal influence were 
adapted from items in Howard S. Gall, ‘‘The Functions of 
Multi-Group Sanctions in the Academic Decisions of Adoles- 
cents,’ unpublished M. A. thesis, University of North Caro- 
lina, 1955, Reading, formal counseling, and aptitude tests 
were included in the questions but are omitted from our 


discussion, since two of these sources of influence are not 
“‘personal’’ and formal counseling evidently had little effect. 
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TABLE II. INFLUENCE RANK AND STRENGTH 
OF INFLUENCE AMONG CAREER 
AND NON-CAREER WOMEN 








Career Non-Career 
(N=34) (N=77) 


Response 
Per Cent Per Cent 





Source of Influence 
People in the occupation 
(write-in): 
Most important influence 18 16 
Second most important in- 
influence 6 1 
Teacher or professor: 
Most important influence 35 17 
Second most important 
influence 24 9 
Mother: 
Most important influence 12 12 
Second most important in- 
fluence 18 29 
Father: 
Most important influence 6 16 
Second most important in- 
fluence 15 21 
Other relatives (write-in): 
Most important influence 0 4 
Second most important in- 
fluence 0 1 
Close friends of same sex at 
college: 
Most important influence 0 
Second most important in- : 
fluence 3 
Other close friends of same sex: 
Most important influence 0 
3 
0 
2 


— 


Second most important in- 
fluence 
Close friends of opposite sex: 
Most important influence 
Second most important in- 
fluence 1 
Type of Influence Source 
Ranked First 
Occupational models 
(teachers, professors, or 
people in the occupation) 50 33 
Parents or relatives 18 31 
Peers 3 13 
Others (reading, aptitude 
tests, counseling) 29 23 
Total 100 100 
Strength of Influence 
People in the occupation 
(write-in) : 
Strong or some influence 27 20 
Teacher or professor: 
Strong influence 56 33 
Mother: 
Strong influence 38 27 
Father: 
Strong influence 38 23 
Other relatives (write-in): 
Strong or some influence 0 8 
Close friends of same sex at 
college: 
Strong or some influence 50 47 
Other close friends of same sex: 
Strong or some influence 38 34 
Close friends of opposite sex: 
Strong or some influence 53 55 


— oh oe 
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but had to be written in as “other.” Concerning 
teachers or professors as sources of influence, the 
difference between the two groups was very pro- 
nounced, with the career women more than twice 
as likely to name them. This finding: is espe- 
cially noteworthy when we recall that the non- 
career women were themselves much more iikely 
to be prospective teachers. The non-career 
woman had the greater tendency to give high 
rank to all of the other sources of influence, as 
arg peers of both sexes, mothers, 
athers, and (written in as “other’) relatives. 
The second section of Table II gives further 
confirmation to the hypothesis. It shows that 
the career women were the more likely to name 
occupational models (teachers, professors, 
people in the occupation) as the single most 
important source of influence, and the non- 
career were the more likely to give top rank to 
peers and family members. 

The findings on strength of influence are less 
clear-cut. In line with Hypothesis 2, the career 
women were considerably more likely than non- 
, career women to attribute strong influence to 
teachers or professors (56 per cent compared 
with 33 per cent), and somewhat more likely to 
attribute either strong influence or some influence 
to people in the occupation. On the other hand, 
the career women also were inclined to attribute 
more influences to peers of the same sex and to 
both parents, and the hypothesis predicted the 
reverse of this. 

This last finding, however, may be cleared up 
a bit by some additional facts. The career women 
tended to attribute strong influence to a larger 
number of people than the non-career women 
did; 65 per cent of the career women but only 
29 per cent of the non-career women named three 
or more sources as having had strong influence on 
their occupational choices. Thus, while the career 
women were more likely than the non-career 
women to attribute influence to parents and peers 
—a finding which runs counter to the hypothesis 
—the relative probability of this doing so was 
less, in comparison with the probability of their 
attributing influence to occupational models, than 
in the case of the non-career women. In other 
words, the influence attributed by career women 
to parents and peers was partly a reflection of 
their greater tendency to acknowledge personal 
influence in general. (An inspection of the com- 
parative percentages in the last section of Table 
II may make this clearer.) 


’ 
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Two possible inferences from the greater 
tendency of career women to name a large num- 
ber of influences suggest themselves. This find- 
ing may mean that the career women, facing 
a possible conflict of roles, felt a need for more 
support and were therefore more apt to seek out 
and perceive influences which supported their 
career plans. It might also mean that they were 
more open to influence because they were more 
emotionally involved in the whole process of ca- 
reer choice. A person who is deeply interested 
in any subject will be attuned to pick up cues 
related to it. Given this interpretation, the find- 
ing cited in the previous paragraph lends indi- 
rect support to Hypothesis 2 although it can 
hardly * regarded as confirming it. 

In summary, Hypothesis 2 like Hypothesis 1, 
receives general though not complete confirma- 
tion. As predicted, the career women were 
more likely than the non-career women to rank 
occupational models among the people who had 
most influenced their occupational choices, and 
less likely to accord high influence rank to rela- 
tives and peers. Also consistent with the hypothe- 
sis was the career women’s greater tendency to 
attribute influence to occupational models in 
their answers to the “strength of influence” ques- 
tion. Not consistent with the hypothesis was the 
finding that career women also had the greater 
tendency, in answering the “strength of influ- 
ence” question, to attribute influence to peers 
of the same sex and to parents; but this last 
finding was partly a reflection of their greater 
propensity to acknowledge influence in general. 
This propensity probably means that, being more 
emotionally committed to the world of work, 
they paid more attention to any potential source 
of influence. 

All in all, the findings from this survey seem 
to lend support to the basic idea which guided the 
specific hypotheses: that women who intend to 
pursue work careers through all or most of their 
lives have reached this decision because a rather 
special constellation of values and influences has 
been operative. Their occupational values and the 
sources of influence to whom they listen when 
making occupational decisions mark them off 
rather sharply from the more numerous group 
of women, even college women, whose values 
are those of middle-class security and conformity 
and whose personal guides and models Ir-2' 
them into the more common feminine ">, *':, 
of full-time housewife and mother. 
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The Generalized Role of the Executive’s Wife 


MARGARET L. HELFRICH 
The Ohio State University 


Intr: duction 


A SERIES of studies show that some corpora- 
tions have taken steps to ensure that their exec- 
utives have “‘suitable” wives, sometimes by in- 
terviewing the wives before hiring or promot- 
ing their husbands. The appraisal of executives’ 
wives may also be through visits to the home 
or through observations made at corporation 
parties. A few have gone so far as to provide 
seminars and conferences for wives in seeking to 
fashion the ideal executive helpmate. 

The question may be asked: Why this interest 
in the wives of executives? Evidently the nature 
of business and industry in the United States is 
changing. Business transactions are no longer 
confined to the office. Today much socializin 
and entertaining among the business elite aids 
in accomplishing corporate objectives. The wife 
of the executive has become a part of all this. 
She is expected to entertain at vod at cock- 


tail parties and to open her home to weekend 


guests. Furthermore, executives, their wives and 
families have become increasingly mobile. The 
corporation may want to know if the wife is 
adaptable and adjustable, not offering too much 
resistance to family moving, traveling, and 
the long working hours of her husband. In 
general, then, it can be said that the changing 
nature of business has made the role of the exec- 
utive’s wife increasingly important. 

The purpose of the present study of executives’ 
wives is two-fold. First, an analysis will be made 


of duties and responsibilities or norms of ex- . 


pectation, as these are perceived by wives of 
executives, to determine if a generalized role 
exists. Secondly, comparisons will be made be- 
tween responses by wives of top-level officials 
and wives of lower-level executives to ascertain 
how much they differ in their role conceptions 
and in their social background. 

The present study will attempt to answer 
the following questions: Are the wives of lower- 
level officials different from wives of top-level 
executives in social background and family 
characteristics? Are there any similarities among 
the role participants ? How do they conceive their 
role? And is there a differential conception of 
the role on the part of the incumbents relative 
to the level of management of the husband ? 
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Method 


The data for the study were gathered by 
means of questionnaires and interviews. The re- 
spondents were wives of executives drawn from 
all levels of management, in several types of 
industries—consumer goods, durable goods, and 
others—in several regions of the country, in 
small and large business and industrial organiza- 
tions. The time required for interviews neces- 
sarily limited the size of the sample, making 
findings of this study more tentative than con- 
clusive. 

Since the role may be defined in terms of in- 
terests, activities, and functions, the question- 
naire was so constructed as to obtain these types 
of data. Wives were asked to list the qualities of 
the ideal executive's wife. It was judged that 
other types of data were also necessary to estab- 
lish the validity of the responses to these ques- 
tions. Thus, corroborative questions were placed 
in the questionnaire. Attitudes or opinions were 
not to be studied in the abstract, but linked 
with other variables. 

As a pretest, twelve questionnaires completed 
by wives of executives were analyzed to ascertain 
if the desired data were being obtained. After 
the pilot study demonstrated that the question- 
naire was yielding consistent replies and that it 
was otherwise satisfactory, this form was distrib- 
uted to the wives in the first sample. Ap- 
proximately one hundred questionnaires were 
distributed to executives and their wives who 
attended a course called “Management Prob- 
lems” at the University of Pittsburgh; twenty- 
nine were returned. Wives of top-level execu- 
tives willing to cooperate in the research project 
were found by enlisting the aid of friends who 
knew them. Approximately forty-five question- 
naires with a covering letter assuring the respon- 
dent that the answers would be held in strictest 
confidence were distributed in this way; twenty- 
one were returned. A selective factor in favor of 
those interested in the research may have affected 
returns. Three-fifths of the wives in the first sam- 
ple were from the state of Pennsylvania. Next in 
order of frequency were New York, Illinois, 
Ohio and Texas, although eleven states in all 
were represented. 

The questionnaires were dichotomized with 
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wives of top-level executives in one category and 
wives of other-than-top-level executives in the 
other. Top-level executives are of two general 
types, trustee management and general manage- 
ment.? Executives who do not fall into either of 
these two sub-divisions are classified as “‘other- 
than-top-level executives.” These categories 
were then compared on the following items: 
husband's salary, number of years married, and 
number and ages of children, organizational 
participation, educational background and work 
experience since it was hypothesized that the 
categories would differ in some of these factors. 
Attitudinal questions concerning the qualities 
of “the ideal executive's wife” and appropriate 
behavior patterns for the two categories were 
also analyzed separately. 

After fifty questionnaires had been returned 
and the data had been analyzed twenty-five ad- 
ditional questionnaires were distributed to wives 
of executives. Thirteen questionnaires were re- 
turned and analyzed to check on the reliability 
of the findings yielded by the first sample. No 
statistically significant differences were found 
between the two samples. 

Interviews lasting about an hour were then 
conducted to provide detailed supplementary 
information about certain areas not covered in 
depth by the questionnaire. Some questionnaire 
and schedule items were similar so that com- 
parisons and checks could be made. Twenty-five 
wives were interviewed—ten wives of other- 
than-top-level executives and fifteen wives of top- 
level executives. In general, the two techniques 
gave comparable results. The difference between 
the questionnaire items and the interviews was 
primarily in the dimension of depth, not sub- 
stance. 


Analysis of Background Factors 


Four-fifths of the respondents reported edu- 
cational training beyond high school. Although 
the higher proportion of college graduates is 
found among the other-than-top-level execu- 


1 See Paul E. Holden, Lounsbury S. Fish, and Hubert L. 
Smith, Top Management, Organization and Control, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951. They differ- 
entiate management levels as follows: 

Trustee Man rep ting, safeguarding, and fur- 
thering stockholders’ interests; determining basic policies and 
broad course of the business; reviewing and appraising over- 
all results—Board of Directors. 

General Management—planning, directing, coordinating 
and controlling the business as a whole—determining objec- 
tives, establishing operating policies, and securing results— 
within the scope of basic policies and authority delegated by 
the Board. (Executive Council—President, Vice President, 


Treasurer.) 
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tives’ wives, three wives of top-level executives 
in this study were the only ones who held ad- 
vanced degrees. The second most frequent type 
of educational training for both categories is 
a business school education. 

Some wives in both categories have worked 
before and after marriage, but relatively more 
wives of other-than-top-level executives have 
done so. The most frequently listed occupations 
for both categories are business occupations and 
teaching. 

As might be expected, there are some differ- 
ences between the two categories on family 
characteristics, salary range, number of years 
married, and ages of fre al The most repre- 
sentative salary range for the lower category 
is $10,000-25,000 a year with 28 of the 29 fall- 
ing within this range while the wives of top- 
level executives reported higher salaries, almost 
one-half being in the range $25,000-50,000 a 
year and only about one-third in the range 
$10,000-25,000. 

The median number of years married for 
wives of top-level executives was 22.5 and for 
wives of other-than-top-level executives it was 
15.5 years. It is interesting to note that there was 
a wider range for wives of top-level executives, 
with one-third falling in the range 11-20; one- 
third in the range 21-30; and one-third having 
been married 30 years or more. The most repre- 
sentative category for wives in the lower echelon 
was 11-20 years, with two-thirds of the total 
falling in this range. 

The median number of children for both 
categories was 2.5, but the categories differed 
on ages of children. In general, the children of 
wives in the higher category were older than the 
children of those in the other category. 


Generalized Role of the Executive's Wife 


The aspects of role theory considered here 
are part of a broader systematic framework of 
reference. The portions of the theory especially 
pertinent to this study may be summarized as 
follows: 


1) Roles carry a pattern of expectations, du- 
ties, obligations, and responsibilities. 

2) Certain qualities or norms of expectation 
are associated with the role. 


Role is conceived in this study as an organized 
pattern of behavior, reciprocal in nature with 
complementary expectations. A social role, as 
a culturally defined pattern of behavior, in- 
cludes overt and covert behavior expected or 
required of a person in a specific social posi- 
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tion. Social roles comprise a complex pattern of 
expectations, prescriptions, prohibitions and per- 
missions. Expectations are not equally rigid at all 
points; modifications arise through social inter- 
action with significant others. , 

When asked the question, ““What-do you con- 
sider to be the basic duties and responsibilities 
of the executive's wife?,” almost all of the 
wives in both categories gave responses essen- 
tially as follows: 


1) to take care of the house and children 

2) to manage so that her husband gets some 
of her time 

3) to keep the home running smoothly and 
to be able to entertain 

4) to participate to some extent in civic and 
social affairs. 


Variations in these behavior patterns and in the 
ymca ways these duties are performed were 

iscovered in interviews with wives. It is appar- 
ent that some role expectations carry a stronger 
normative content than others. This is true in the 
case of norms regulating the conduct of execu- 
tives’ wives. Some qualities were listed by wives 
as ‘desirable’; others “necessary”; others “‘in- 
dispensable.” 

What are some of the norms of conduct which 
the wife of an executive is to follow? On this 
point respondents in both categories are in agree- 
ment. Most are agreed that extremes, both good 
and bad, are to be avoided. The wife of an ex- 
ecutive must not talk too much, drink too much, 
be too friendly or over-dress; she must not be 
too ambitious or “too nice.” Interestingly, they 
say she must not be “‘too good”; she should be 
a “real person.” In fact, some say she should not 
be so perfect as to make others uncomfortable 
or feel inferior and self-conscious in her pres- 
ence. She may possess minor faults such as a bit 
of temper, impatience, or jealousy which em- 
phasizes her humanity. She should not be a 
~“pusher,”” a “meddler,” or a “gabber.”’ These 
are some of the negative aspects; what are some 
of the positive qualities the ideal executive's 
wife should possess? The paradigm here consists 
of a number of items, all deemed desirable to ful- 
fill the role expectation. The following are de- 
scriptive characteristics mentioned most fre- 
quently by wives in both categories. 

She must be tactful, diplomatic and discreet 
in dealings with her husband's associates and 
her husband also. She must know when to talk, 
what to say and to whom. Just as important, she 
must know when to remain silent. One wife re- 
ported, “she must know when the right time 
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is to spring things on him.” She should be 
sociable and should mix well. As one wife re- 
ported, “the wife of an executive must attend 
many social gatherings and be able to put others 
at ease.” 

She should be adaptable in meeting new peo- 
— and constantly changing situations. As her 

usband moves up the management ladder, this 
means making new friends and perhaps moving 
to a new city. She must be ready for a sudden 
change in plans, unexpected guests or invita- 
tions. One wife said, “be flexible and ready to act 
as hostess or executive’s wife when business re- 
quires it.” 

She should be patient and understanding, se- 
rene and stable. She should not complain too 
much about her husband's working hours, trav- 
eling, or entertaining. One wife reported, “my 
husband often must work late, and I have had to 
learn not to complain about this; it must be 
accepted.” 

She ought to be reserved and conservative 
in all things; yet not shy or backward. At the 
same time she must be outstanding, yet “incon- 
spicuously conspicuous.” As one ie has said, 
“she should dress well, always wearing elegant 
clothes with studied indifference.” 

She should be intelligent and moderately 
well-informed about her husband's job, his po- 
sition, his associates, the firm for which he works, 
and world affairs in general. “She should under- 
stand his work, his attitudes toward his work, 
and his attitude toward those with whom he 
works, She should be able to speak intelli- 
gently with his business associates.” 

An invaluable quality, according to most re- 
spondents, is a sense of humor, which is neces- 
sary, wives indicate, to keep a proper emotional 
balance. Situations can seem tragic if one cannot 
laugh at them. The wife of one executive in the 
present study reported she must entertain 
“characters” and certainly a sense of humor 
would be helpful in this case. An executive's 
wife may be the object of jokes concerning 
“the other woman,” ‘the office wife,” or she 
may be referred to as “a golf widow.” To be able 
to laugh at these jokes and not take them seri- 
ously is deemed useful in such instances. 

Good physical and mental health and stam- 
ina are almost necessary qualifications for this de- 
manding life, the respondents report. These 
women also believe the wife of an executive 
should keep herself attractive. As one respond- 
ent said, “a wife should keep herself physically 
attractive, in good health, and mentally alert,” 
while another reported, “a clean, neat, healthy 
wife can be an asset to her husband.” 
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Essentially, the findings of this study concern- 
ing the qualities of the ideal executive's wife 
are in agreement with similar studies. Thus, Wil- 
liam H. Whyte reports that “with remarkable 
uniformity of phrasing, corporation officials all 
over the country sketch the ideal. In her sim- 
plest terms, she is a wife who is 1) highly adapt- 
able, 2) highly gregarious, and 3) realizes her 
husband belongs to the corporation.”? Similarly, 
John J. Butler's study of executives’ wives re- 
_ the ideal wife is “adaptable to change in 
ocation, in environment, and in attitudes. She 
broadens her own interests as her husband pro- 
gresses. She understands the special headaches of 
her husband's job and knows what the home can 
do to make him feel better; she is able to enter- 
tain and be entertained graciously and builds a 


2 William H. Whyte, Is Anybody Listening?, New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1948, p. 146, 


social life for her husband.”* However, two ad- 
ditional qualities have been mentioned by wives 
in the present study—a sense of humor and good 
physical and mental health. 

The findings regarding the generalized role 
of the executive's wife confirmed the hypothe- 
sis that there are basic duties and norms of ex- 

ectation associated with the role. The duties 
isted by executives’ wives in both categories 
are: (1) to care for the home, husband, and 
children, (2) to manage so that the husband gets 
a portion of the wife’s time, (3) to entertain his 
business associates and their mutual friends, 
and (4) to participate in social and civic affairs. 
The norms of conduct include: tact, sociability, 
adaptability, patience and understanding, re- 
serve, intelligence, a sense of humor, and good 
physical and mental health. 


* “Blueprint for a Wife,’’ Newsweek, October 4, 1954. 


REPORT ON WORKING WIVES IN BRITAIN 


WORKING WIVES: A Survey of Facts and Opinions Concerning the Gainful Employment 
of Married Women in Britain—Catried out in Cooperation with Mass Observation, Ltd., by 
Viola Klein. 

It is easy to get many views, some extreme, in any discussion of working wives. Facts are 
harder to come by, although there have been a number of efforts in this field. In this study Dr. 
Klein sets out to find how ordinary men and women feel about this problem, which impinges on 
the lives of so many of them. 

During the fall of 1957, 2030 people (1068 women and 962 men) were surveyed by ques- 
tionnaire. The only deviation from the national pattern in the sample was that single women were 
somewhat under-represented. This presented few difficulties, since the attitudes of married women 
were the main interest, and the study makes no claims to exhaustiveness. 

From the findings of the survey, it is interesting to note that in one-third of the households 
in Britain, the wife contributes by her earnings to the family income. Dr. Klein estimates that 
about one-half of these married women who work do so on a part-time basis. In this connection, 
she suggests that the expansion of employment for married women will depend largely on an 
increase in part-time jobs. 

For most married women, almost irrespective of their class, money earned by going out to 
work appears to be a means of increasing their standard of living rather than keeping the wolf 
from the door. The data also suggest that a return to work by married women at a later stage in 
their lives has to be paid for by a loss of occupational status. 

About half of the working mothers in the study did not have to make any provisions for the 
care of their children, and yet a vast majority of the children were receiving adult supervision. 
peter the mother had to make a provision for her children, sixty-three per cent were cared for 

y relatives. 

Almost one-third (31%) of the men questioned gave unqualified approval to their wives’ 
working. However, one quarter of the employed married women’s husbands originally opposed 
their working. Later, one-fourth of these husbands changed their minds. In contrast to this, the 
married women with jobs gave an overwhelming endorsement to their status as working wives. 
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ARTICLES IN BRIEF 


MURRAY A. STRAUS, Department Editor 
University of Minnesota 


An Empirical Investigation of Some Widely 
Held Beliefs About Marital Interaction* 


J. RICHARD UDRY, Chaffey College 
HAROLD A. NELSON, Colorado State College 
and RUTH NELSON, Greeley, Colo. 


Some sociological theorists have maintained 
that patterns of interaction in marriage pairs 
are the same as, or special cases of, interaction 
a in all types of dyads.1 Few studies have 

een conducted to verify the assumption of ap- 
plicability of the same propositions to both mar- 
riagesand other kinds of small groups, but those 
which have been done provide little justification 
for any easy assumption of transferability of 
propositions from other groups to marriage 
pairs. For this study, the following proposi- 
tions, current in the marriage literature and pre- 
viously verified for other types of dyads, were 
selected for empirical test: (1) The longer a 
pair has been married, the more the members 
will agree with one another. (2) The more fre- 
quent the interaction, the greater the agreement. 
(3) The longer a pair has been married, the 
more the members will understand one another. 
(4) The more frequent the interaction, the 
more the understanding. (5) The more demo- 
cratic the relationship, the greater the agreement. 
(6) The greater the agreement, the greater the 
understanding of the couple for one another. (7) 
The more democratic the relationship, the 
greater the understanding for one another. (8) 
The accuracy of perception of mates improves 


* Shortened version of a paper presented at The American 
Sociological Association meetings in St. Louis, August 1961. 

1 Howard Becker and Ruth Useem, ‘‘Sociological Analysis 
of the Dyad,"’ American Sociological Review, 7 (February, 
1942), p. 2. 

Talcott Parsons and ‘Robert F. Bales, Family, Socialization, 
and Interaction Process, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955. 

2Fred L. Strodtbeck, ‘“‘The Family as a Three-Person 
Group,”’ American Sociological Review, 19 (February, 1954), 
pp. 23-29. = 

Clifford Kirkpatrick and Charles Hobart, ‘‘Disagreement, 
Disagreement Estimate, and Non-Empathic Imputations for 
Intimacy Groups Varying from Favorite Date to Married,”’ 
American Sociological Review, 19 (February, 1954), pp. 10-19. 
The findings of this study are similar to and consistent with 
the present one. . 
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with time. (9) Perceived agreement declines 
over time in marriage. 

Design. Measures for the variables were de- 
veloped from the Allport-Vernon-Lindsey Study 
of Values, and from an information sheet. 
These instruments were administered to thirty- 
four college student couples, married from one 
to ten years (with a mean of about three years). 
Each couple was given five copies of this form. 
They were instructed to complete it in private, 
answering according to their own beliefs. After 
they had done so, they were told to complete the 
questionnaire answering the way they thought 
their spouses would answer. After completing 
both of these steps, they were informed that 
each member of the couple was to compare the 
way he answered each question according to his 
own beliefs with the way his spouse answered. 
On those-questions in which the two answers 
were not the same, they were to discuss their 
differences of opinion and answer the question 
with a single answer they both would accept. 
They were requested to reach agreement for all 
items. 

Agreement was measured by the following 
computation. For the ‘own opinion form” each 
spouse was given a score for each of the five 
values according to the standard scoring tech- 
nique of the test. The point differences between 
mates for each value were summed, which, in 
turn, yielded a “disagreement score.” 

Understanding was interpreted as the ability 
to predict the responses of the spouse. A “‘misun- 
derstanding score’ was computed by summing 
the differences between the predicted score and 
the actual score on each value for each spouse. 
(e.g., the husband's actual score and the wife’s 
prediction of what that score would be.) This 
enabled each person to receive a “misunder- 
standing score” for the oe he made of 
his spouse. A “misunderstanding score” for 
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the couple was computed by summing the two 
Spouses’ scores. 

Perceived agreement was interpreted as pre- 
dicting one’s own answers as those which would 
be given by the spouse. A “perceived disagree- 
ment” score was computed for each spouse by 
summing the differences between a person's 
own score and the score he predicted for his 
mate on each value. The sum as the two spouses’ 
individual perceived disagreement scores be- 
came the perceived disagreement score for the 
couple. 

quality of influence or “democracy” was 
measured in the following manner: scores were 
computed for each value on the form which 
represented the joint effort of the couple re- 
sulting in a common answer where there had 
been Sifferent answers before (discussion score). 
The differences between this discussion score 
and each spouse’s own score were summed and 
yielded a “raw influence score.” The ratio of 
the lowest raw influence score to the high&t 
raw influence score was designated the influ- 
ence ratio. If each mate had influenced the dis- 
cussion equally, the influence ratio would be 
1.00. As one person dominated the decision 
making more and more, the influence ratio de- 
creased toward zero. Obtained influence ratios 
varied from 1.00 to .25. 

Frequency of interaction was measured by 
asking the couple how many waking hours they 
spent together during the preceding week and 
how much during an average week. Data were 
also obtained on the length of time each had 
been married and the length of time they had 
dated each other before marriage. 

Results. Analysis of the data revealed that it 
yielded results far from our original expecta- 
tions. In brief, not one of the nine hypothe- 
sized relationships was confirmed. All correla- 
tions were below .15. The correlation between 
degree of agreement and frequency of interac- 
tion was very low, as was the correlation be- 
tween agreement and length of marriage. That 
is, those couples with greatest “togetherness” 
did not agree any more closely than did those 
with the least “togetherness” and, further, the 
degree of agreement was no greater in those 
married a long time. Furthermore, no relation- 
ship was found between “frequency of interac- 
tion” and “understanding” or between length of 
marriage and “understanding.” Those with least 
“togetherness” could predict the responses of 
their spouses as well as those who spent the most 
time together, and those married the shortest 
time could predict the responses of their spouses 
as well as those who had been married for years. 
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TABLE I. MEANS OF VARIABLES (N=34) 








Male Female Couple 





Disagreement 43.6 
Misunderstanding 
Perceived disagreement 
Influence proportion 

Theoretica 

Economic 

Aesthetic 

Social 

Political 

Religious 
Months Married 
Hours per week together 
Age ratio 


37.0 38.6 
46.8 47.0 


1.09 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
(N= 34) 


Agreement—Understanding 

Agreement—Hours per week spent together 
Agreement—Influence ratio 

Agreement—Years married 

Agreement—Perceived Agreement 
Understanding—Hours per week spent together 
Understanding—Influence ratio 
Understanding—Years married .09 
Influence ratio—Hours per week spent together — .05 
Influence ratio—Years married 15 
Years married—Perceived agreement .00 
Age ratio—Influence ratio —.01 





* Significant at .001 level; all others non-significant. 


The influence structure of the couples was in 
no way related to length of time married, fre- 
quency of interaction, agreement or understand- 
ing. Couples varied widely in their influence 
ratios (from 1.00 or complete equality to .25, a 
comparatively lopsided ratio). Yet, there was 
no pattern of sex dominance ; there were as man 
woman-dominated couples as mendiaminsed. 
Our couples were not particularly democratic 
with a median ratio of .75. Influence ratio was 
not related to any variable here investigated. 
There was no schationship between influence 
ratio and age ratio in the couple—older and 
younger spouses dominated in a manner demon- 
strating no relationship whatsoever with rela- 
tive age. 

Even the most stable relationships observed 
in same-sex samples did not appear in our 
sample of married couples. We found no support 
for the proposition that interactors can best pre- 
dict the responses of those who are most like 
themselves (i.e., the more the agreement, the 
more understanding). The correlation between 
agreement and understanding was nil. Yet, pre- 
vious studies of this relationship, in same-sex 
groups, have reported correlations between .60 
and .70. 
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Finding no relationship between agreement 
and either frequency of interaction or length of 
marriage, but not being content to conclude that 
agreement had no relationship to marital inter- 
action, we asked whether it could be true, then, 
that married couples did n=t agree with one 
another any more than paired random persons. 
We hypothesized that married couples would 
have significantly more agreement than ran- 
domly paired cross-sex individuals from the sam- 
ple. Male and Female forms were separately ran- 
domized, and agreement was computed for 
randomly matched pairs. The mean disagree- 
ment for randomly matched cross-sex pairs was 
66.3, while the mean score for married couples 
was 43.5—a large and significant difference. 

We concluded from this that marriage part- 
ners may select one another on the basis of the 
agreement they perceived (or on some other basis 
which also produced perceived agreement), but 
that the level of agreement does not seem to be 
affected in any way by their interaction. This 
hypothesis is a only if it can be shown 
that there is substantial correlation between ac- 
tual agreement and perceived agreement be- 
tween partners.. After all, if, they cannot per- 
ceive their agreement, they have no way of se- 
lecting one another on this basis, and the greater 


agreement of married couples over random cou- 
ples becomes unexplainable. In point of fact, the 
correlation between actual and' perceived agree- 
ment for our couples was .65, offering strong 
support for the “‘selection hypothesis” presented 
above. 

These findings are based on a highly edu- 
cated sample, using a cross-sectional design and 
should, canes; be interpreted with cau- 
tion. There are alternative explanations of our 
negative findings which need to be shown in- 
valid before our interpretations could be con- 
sidered confirmed. First, the marital interaction 
may create agreement and interpersonal under- 
standing in areas which are not sampled on the 
Allport-Vernon-Lindsey instrument. (Surely 
consensus must be created with respect to some 
limited class of objects.) Second, individual cou- 
ples may have been increasing in their consensus 
and understanding, but our cross-sectional ap- 
proach was inadequate to measure such a 
change over time. A longitudinal study using 
instruments which sample a more varied range 
of object orientation is now being conducted. 
Should such studies corroborate the present 
findings, many of our most strongly believed 
propositions about marital interaction would be 
due for reappraisal. 


Mother and Daughter Attitudes to Premarital 
Sexual Behavior 


ROBERT R. BELL and JACK V. BUERKLE 
Temple University 


THERE have been many studies concerned 
with the physical aspects of premarital sexual 
behavior. These reports have given us a picture 
of the incidence and frequency of such sexual 
intercourse. However, study of the attitudes as- 
sociated with premarital sexual behavior has 
lagged behind. What we do know, though, in- 
dicates that verbalized rationales toward = 
siveness in regard to premarital sexual inter- 
course seem to have changed. It is the gon of 
this paper to explore some facets of these al- 
tered rationales in regard to premarital sexual 
behavior of the college educated female. 

In the United States, the impetus to under- 
stand these changing attitudes derived, most 
dramatically, from the publicity given the 
Kinsey studies—particularly the study of the 
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American female.* In that study it was found 
that nearly 50 per cent of all women in the 
sample had premarital coitus? and women who 
had gone on to college had the highest rate, by 
education, 67 per cent. Complementing the 
Kinsey discoveries have been studies specifically 
concerned with the sexual behavior of young 
women while in college. For example, two studies 
dealing with different types of coed populations 
found the same rate of premarital sexual inter- 
course. Ehrmann found 15 per cent of the coeds 
in his study had had premarital coitus at the 
time of the interview and Bell and Blumberg, in 

1 Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, Clyde E. Martin 
and Paul H. Gebhard, Sexual Bebavior in the Human Female, 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1953, 

 Ibid., p. 286. 

® Ibid., p. 293. 
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their sample, reported 15.5 per cent. The coed 
figures for premarital coitus are well below 
those of the older college educated females of 
the Kinsey study. The difference, in part, is be- 
cause the coeds are several years away from en- 
gagement and marriage. 

Reiss writes that “it may well be that, since the 
1920’s what has been occurring is a change in 
attitudes to match the change in behavior of that 
area”> (premarital sexual behavior). There is 
evidence that new sex norms are emerging for 
at least some college students at all levels of 
courtship. One study points out that “on the 
dating level necking is the norm for females and 
petting for males, During going steady and en- 
gagement petting seems to be acceptable for 
both sexes. This would suggest that the young 
people both act and re a higher level of inti- 
macy than has generally been suggested by court- 
ship norms.”° 


Contemporary sex attitudes may be chang- | 


ing to the degree that premarital intercourse for 
many girls is acceptable, but only under specific 
conditions, The most important condition for the 
female’s rationale is that she be in love with the 
male. Ehrmann felt this was the most important 
empirical finding in his study.’ Reiss provides 
some useful categories for analyzing different 


premarital sexual standards. He regards “‘permis- 


siveness with affection” as an emerging stand- 
ard. Many college girls fit into this category. 
This attitudinal complex is adhered to by 
“those who require love and/or engagement as 
the affectional prerequisite to intercourse.””*® In 
the United States love as a prerequisite for sex- 
ual relations has long been a necessary condition 
for most females. The condition has not 
changed, but rather the point in the courtship- 
marriage process when it is applied. 

The following discussion includes findings 
that relate to mother and daughter attitudes in 
regard to premarital sexual intercourse. First, 
attitudes in regard to virginity are pee 
and second an analysis of attitudes toward sexual 
intercourse during engagement. The findings in 
this study are based on responses to 434 ques- 


* Winston Ehrmann, Premarital Dating Behavior, New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1959, p. 46 and Robert R. Bell 
and Leonard Blumberg, ‘‘Courtship Intimacy and Religious 
Background,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 21 (November, 
1959), pp. 358-60. 

SIra L. Reiss, Premarital Sexual Standards in America, 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960, p. 233. 

® Robert R. Bell and Leonard Blumberg, ‘‘Courtship Stages 
and Intimacy Attitudes,’’ Family Life Coordinator, 8 (March, 
1960), p. 63. 

1 Ehrmann, oP. cit., p. 269. 

8 Reiss, of. cit., p. 134. 
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tionnaires, 217 answered by coeds and 217 
answered by their mothers. The questionnaires 
were the same for both the mothers and the 
daughters and were answered by the mothers 
and daughters independently of one another. 
Virginity. Comparison of the mother and 
daughter responses to the question, “How im- 
portant do you think it is that a girl be a virgin 
when she marries?” showed statistically signifi- 
cant differences. Of the mothers, 88 per cent in- 


- dicated “very wrong” not to be a virgin, 12 per 


cent “generally wrong,” and 0 per cent “right in 
many situations’; compared to 55 per cent, 34 
per cent and 13 per cent of the daughters 
(X? = 64.6; df = a; p < .05). The mothers in 
the sample showed no significant differences by 
age, religion, and country of birth in their atti- 
tudes toward premarital virginity. A somewhat 
surprising finding was that differences in the edu- 
cational background of the mothers do not pro- 
duce differences in attitudes toward premarital 
virginity. For example, 90 per cent of the zero to 


* eight years of education, 87 per cent of the nine 


to twelve years, and 93 per cent of the college 
group of mothers state that virginity prior to 
mMarfiage is very important. 

Differences in religious affiliation are not as- 
sociated with attitudes favorable or unfavorable 
to virginity as seen by the daughters. However, 
there are significant differences by the age of the 
daughter. Those 19 and under were more “‘con- 
servative” as contrasted to those 20 and over 
(X? = 9.3; df = 1; p <.05). 

Engagement. The responses of mothers and 
daughters to the question, ‘‘Do you think sexual 
intercourse during engagement is: very wrong; 
generally wrong; oa in many situations?” 
are statistically significant. The percentages for 
each response category are 83 per cent, 15 per 
cent and 2 per cent for the mothers; and 35 per 
cent, 48 per cent, and 17 per cent for daughters 
(X?= 100; df= 2; p<.05). For mothers 
there are no significant differences by religion, 
age, or country of birth of the mother or her 
parents, Here also there were no differences in 
response by education of the mother; 100 per 
cent in the zero to eight years of education, 79 
per cent of those with nine to twelve years, and 
89 per cent of the college group stating that sex- 
ual intercourse during engagement is very wrong. 

For the daughters, by religion, there are no 
significant differences between Protestants and 
Jews, though there is between Protestants and 
Catholics, and Jews and Catholics (X? = 5.0 
and 7.6; df = 1; p <.05). The Catholic girls 
are more “conservative” in their attitudes. For 
Catholic girls the differences between rationales 
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stated and actual sexual behavior, as reported in 
a prior study, may represent the greatest diver- 
gence of the three religious groups.® Daughters 
19 and under, as contrasted with those 20 and 
over, are more “conservative,” (X? = 6.5; 
df = 2; p <.05). 

Discussion. Many of the mothers were no 
doubt influenced by having a daughter in the 
6ze and educational setting where the questions 
had an immediate and highly emotional applica- 
tion. The differences in mother and daughter re- 
sponses indicate that the area of premarital sex- 
ual behavior is one of potentially great conflict. 
One common method bor minimizing conflict is 
_ for the daughter not to discuss her sexual be- 
havior or attitudes with her mother. It was 
found in this study that only 37 per cent of the 
daughters, in contrast with 83 per cent of the 
mothers, felt daughters should freely answer 
questions from their mothers in regard to atti- 
tudes toward sexual intimacy (X* = 90; df = 
1; p <.05). 

The responses of the mothers in this study 
raise some important questions. The evidence 
presented here indicates that these college girls 
show the most “liberal” attitudes and behavior 
in regard to premarital sexual behavior, par- 
ticularly during engagement. However, college 
educated mothers are as ‘‘conservative” as those 
with less education. Is the “liberality” of. the 
college girl a temporary at.itude ? 

Conclusions. The responses of the mothers 
and daughters lead to the following probabili- 
ties: 

1. The attitudes of daughters toward the im- 
portance of premarital virginity may be like 
those of their mothers until they have spent 
some time in college and have reached their 
adult years. 

2. Around age 20 there emerges sharp differ- 
ences between mothers and daughters in regard 
to premarital sexual attitudes. Behavioral studies 
indicate that it is at this point that sexual activ- 


* Bell and Blumberg, ‘‘Courtship Intimacy and Religious 
Background,’ of. cit., p. 360. For females during engagement, 
by religion, the rates of coitus were Jews 20%, Protestants 
38%, and Catholics 56%. 


ity is greatly intensified. Perhaps because it is at 
this age that college girls are entering engage- 
ment. A suggested pattern is that the college girl 
of 20 or 21 years of age, in her junior or senior 
year and engaged, has a strong “‘liberal’’ pat- 
tern toward premarital sexual behavior and at- 
titudes. 

3. The responses of the college educated 
mothers raise some interesting questions. The 
“liberality” of the college girl as to premarital 
sexual behavior and attitudes may be a temporary 
phenomenon. It is onpeig: that later in her life 
the daughter may be as “conservative” as her 
mother, when her attitudinal rationales are not 
related to herself, but to her own daughter. It is 
therefore possible that the “sexual emancipa- 
tion’’ of the college girl exists only for a short 
period of time, centering around her own en- 
gagement. 

4. The findings in this study indicate that 
premarital sexual behavior provides one of the 
greatest potential areas of mother-daughter con- 
flict. Because this is such an emotionally laden 
area of human behavior the differences in orien- 
tation take on great intensity. This may be even 
more upsetting to those mothers who remember 
their own “liberality” as coecs. The Kinsey data 
indicates that the mothers’ college years be- 
haviorally were far from being ‘‘conservative.’’?° 

5. Certainly the behavior and attitudes of col- 
lege girls indicate patterns of thinking quite dif- 
ferent from the traditional norms. Many of them 
seem to have altered the traditional notion of 
being a virgin when you marry to being a vir- 
gin when you reach engagement. 

If our assumptions are correct they lead to a 
number of questions. To what extent are the pre- 
marital sexual attitudes altered during the years 
of marriage? Does the college female go through 
a gradual transition to “conservative” values? 
Or does her “‘liberality” still prevail as she grows 
older, except in regard to her daughter? These 
are important questions in trying to understand 
the social and psychological emancipation of the 
American female. 


% Kinsey, op. cit., pp. 243-45. 


PILOT STUDY: PATTERNS IN WOMANPOWER 


“This Pilot Study is an initial attempt to discover cause and effect of intermittencies in women’s 
study and work experience in relation to family responsibilities, and factors favorable or unfavor- 
able to a woman’s entry or return to the classroom or to the workplace when she is thirty-plus 
years of age.” 

Copies of the above study may be obtained by sending 10¢ in stamps to cover costs to Mrs. 
Eva vB. Hansl, 240 East 23rd Street, New York 10, New York. 
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Adolescents’ Decisions: A Comparison of Influence 
from Parents with that from Other Sources’ 


DANIEL SOLOMON 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 


ARGUMENTS can be made for and against 
the importance of parents in the decisions of 
adolescents, If adolescent represents the begin- 
ning of a movement into new and unknown ter- 
ritory, adolescents might pay particular attention 
to their parents’ advice because it can help pro- 
vide clarity to ambiguous situations. On the 
other hand, adolescents are moving toward inde- 
pendence, and therefore may try to reject and 
ignore the advice of their parents. Neither of 
these is, of course, a total explanation. The pres- 
ent study investigates the extent to which par- 
ents, and other sources of influence are important 
in various types of adolescents’ decisions. Peers, 
impulses and values were selected as the other 
influence sources generally most likely to be im- 
portant in the decisions of adolescents. Two 
phases of the decision process were investigated: 
the extent to which each source exerts iedbnes 
(or gives advice) in various decision situations; 
and the extent to which the influence is effective 
(actually followed by the teenager). 

Interviews were held with 372 adolescents 
from the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades in 21 
Michigan high schools in the spring of 1958. 
The sample was selected so as to be representa- 
tive of all Michigan adolescents in these grades. 

The interviewers asked the respondents about 
various “‘real” decisions they might have made 
(including decisions about whether or not to 
“go steady” and to “break off a friendship’). 
They also asked about some ‘‘hypothetical’”’ de- 
cision situations which they described to the re- 
spondents, including the following two: 


Party-Aunt. Suppose that some of your friends 
suddenly decide to have a party and ask you to 
come, on an evening when you had promised your 
parents you would go with them to visit an aunt, 
and your aunt expects you. What would you do? 


Copying. Suppose you are taking a test and a class- 
mate of yours whom you know slightly starts 
copying from your paper. What would you do? 


1 This report is based on certain portions of the writer's 
Influences on the Decisions of Adolescents, unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation, The University of Michigan, 1960. The co- 
operation, advice, and assistance of J. R. P. French, Jr., 
Sheila Zipf, and Theodore Curtis is gratefully acknowledged. 
The study was financed through a Human Resources Research 
grant by the Michigan state legislature. 
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After the respondents had stated their deci- 
sions in each situation, they were asked what 
would be (or had been) the favored alternative 
(if any) of each of four possible sources of in- 
fluence; parents, peers, impulses and values 
(“impulses” were defined to the respondents 
as“... what you personally just feel like doing; 
“values” as“... what your conscience tells you 
is the right thing to do.”’)? 


Influence Exerted 


There were, for the most part, rather large 
differences in the reported exertion of influence 
between situations and between influence sources. 
In the situations concerned with Going Steady 
and Breaking a Friendship impulses were re- 
ported nearly always to have been relevant to 
the decision, for both sexes, while values were 
moderately involved, and peers and parents ex- 
erted only slight influence. 

In the hypothetical Party-Aunt situation, im- 
pulses and values were repurted to exert great 
pressure, while the influence exerted by the par- 
ents was only moderate (the influence of peers 
was built into this situation, as described to the 
respondents.) In the situation concerned with 
Copying, the exerted influence of all these 
sources was high, with the exception of peers, 
who exerted moderate influence. 


Effectiveness of Influence 

The amount of influence exerted had no 
necessary relationship to the acceptance of that 
influence, or conformity to its advice. In this 
tudy, the extent to which the alternative advo- 
cated by an influence source was related to the 
selection of that alternative by the decision-maker 
is termed effectiveness of influence. Partial re- 
gression analysis was used to show the effective- 
ness of influence of each source in each situa- 
tion. Due to an error in the construction of the 
interview schedule, the responses to the Break- 
ing Friendship situation could not be used in 
this analysis. Table 1 shows the amount of in- 
fluence exerted by each source in these four de- 
cisions (with amount of influence presented in 
six categories; low—, low+, moderate—, mod- 

2 The specific phrasing of the questions eliciting this in- 
formation and the various instruments in the study can be 
found in the writer's dissertation. 
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TABLE 1. EXERTED AND EFFECTIVE INFLUENCE* 








Decision Situation 
Breaking Fr’ship 
Girls 


Party-Aunt 


Copying 
Girls 


Going Steady 
Girls 





Influence Source 
Boys Boys Boys Girls Boys 





Mother 
Infl. Exerted 
Effectiveness 


mod+ 
slight 


mod+ 
slight 


high+ 
slight 


low -- 
** 


mod+ 
none 


high+ 


none 


low+ 


low+ 
none " 


Father 
Infl. Exerted 
Effectiveness 


mod+ 
slight 


mod-+ 
slight 


high+ 
slight 


low+ 
none 


high+ 
medium 


low— 


low— 
none ” 


mod— 
oe 


Peers 
Infl. Exerted 
Effectiveness 


mod+ 
slight 


mod— 
none 


mod— mod+ 
= medium 


mod— low+ 
none ” 
Impulses 
Infl. Exerted 
Effectiveness 


high+ 


high+ 
medium 


great 


high+ 
great 


high+ 


high+ 
slight ‘ 


none 


high— 


high+ 
nes none 


high+ 
** 


Values 
Infl. Exerted 
Effectiveness 


high+ 
slight 


mod+ 


none 


mod+ 
none 


high+ 
none 


high+ 
medium 


mod+ _high— high+ 
** +* none 





* The Influence Exerted measures refer to the percentage of respondents reporting that a source had given 
advice, in the real situations; and the mean score derived from the product of two 7-point scales representing 
“strength of influence” (“How strongly would she urge you to do that?”’), and “certainty” (“How certain are you 
that that is what she would want you to do?”), in the hypothetical situations. The range for each of these types of 
measures was divided into sixths, represented by the categories to be found above, from low— to high+. The 
effectiveness measures were partial regression coefficients, showing the extent to which each variable contributed 
to the making of each decision. The range on these was divided into fourths, from none to great. 

** The Breaking Friendship situation was not included in the regression analysis upon which the effectiveness 
categories are based. 

*** The peer influence exerted was partially built into the Party-Aunt situation, as described to the respondents. 


a 


erate+, high, and high+). It also shows the 
extent to which each source of influence con- 
tributed to the making of the decision, in cate- 
gories ranging from “‘none” to “great.” 


Differences Between Sources of Influence 


Parents. Parents were surprisingly uninflu- 
ential in most of these situations; they did not 
exert very much influence, and what they did 
exert was not very effective. The exception, of 
course, is the Copying situation, where they 
were reported to exert a great deal of influence, 
though it was not exceedingly effective. They 
also exert (relatively ineffectively) moderate in- 
fluence in the Party-Aunt situation, a problem 
concerning family relations; and exert (also in- 
effectively) more influence on girls than boys 
in the Going Steady situation, probably reflect- 
ing a greater concern by parents for protecting 
or advising daughters than sons, in this area. 

Peers. Peers generally exerted moderate in- 
fluence, yet it was effective only in the Copying 
situation, It is clear that this situation would in- 
volve peers more than the Going Steady or 
Breaking Friendship situations (each of which 
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concern only one other individual), but one 
would think that peers would be at least equally 
important in the Party-Aunt situation. Yet, other 
data in the study indicated that more than 
two-thirds of the respondents decided in the di- 
rection of visiting the aunt; apparently parental ~ 
influence and values on fulfilling family obli- 
gations outweighed the influence and attractive- 
ness of peer activities. 

Impulses. Although impulses generally exert 
a great deal of influence on the decision-maker 
in these situations, only in one, Going Steady, is 
the effectiveness of that influence commensurate 
with the extent of its exertion. Going Steady is 
clearly the situation most likely to involve strong 
impulse gratification; perhaps this accounts for 
the great or Were of impulses in this situa- 
tion (not only is this the situation in which im- 
pulses have their greatest effectiveness, but 
they can be seen to constitute the only influence 
source with any significant effective influence on 
this decision, although values, peers, and girls’ 
mothers also exert a moderate degree of influ- 
ence.) 

Values. Next to impulses, values have the 
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highest general level of influence exertion. Yet 
their effectiveness is limited to the girls’ deci- 
sions concerning Copying and Party-Aunt, and is 
not great in these cases. These are the situations 
which also had the most exertion of influence 
from values. They can perhaps be seen as clearly 
involving moral values ie oe 
cheating in the one case, and fulfilling family 
obligations in the other. Girls in these situations 
apparently place more reliance on their values 
than do boys. 

Although there is quite a bit of variation, 
these results indicate that, in general, the internal 
sources of influence, impulses and values, are 
more involved in these decisions of adolescents 
than are the external sources, parents and peers. 
Impulses are also the most effective of these 
sources. and peers are the least effective, but par- 
ents and values—the two sources which might 
be expected to be most “‘on the side of” socially 
accepted moral values—manifest slight effec- 
tiveness. In connection with this last -point, it 
is interesting to note that the results of. another 
analysis in this study, designed to elicit the re- 
spondents’ general evaluation of and preference 
for the advice from each source, in general, 
withont. regard to any specific situation, indi- 
cated that, for both boys and girls, parents and 
values were rated high in general preference, 
and peers and impulses low. Yet when these 
ratings were added to the analysis of effective- 
ness, the results were not appreciably changed 
from those shown in Table 1. That is to say, 
the general preference for the advice of a source 
had little influence on determining whether that 
advice would be followed. Whether or not it 
was active in exerting influence in a given situa- 
tion seemed to be much more important in pro- 
ducing an effect on the decision. It seems likely 
that the preference ratings reflected what seemed 
to be socially desirable judgments which could be 
made in the abstract; the requirements of a 
faery situation cause other considerations to 

e of greater importance in making a decision. 

Judging by the results of this study it would 

seem that, of the two alternatives suggested at 


the outset concerning parental importance to 
adolescent decisions, the second seems more 


- likely to be true. That is to say, adolescents are 


beginning to move away from parents, and striv- 
ing to find internal guides for their decisions. 
But this must be strongly qualified by the situa- 
tion; there are situations for which parental ad- 
vice is sought, offered and accepted. 

For the other sources as well, the situation 
helps to determine the importance which influ- 
ence can have. The importance of a given source 
in a particular situation may be due to some of 
the factors which have been mentioned here, or 
they may be influenced to an unknown extent 
by various other idiosyncratic elements of a de- 
cision situation. It would seem, however, that 
it should be possible eventually to discover those 
vee of situations to which each source of in- 

uence is particularly relevant, and to outline 
reasons or principles underlying that relevance 
as perceived by adolescents. For instance, the 
influence of parents might be accepted when 
there is some expert knowledge which they can 
apply (this seems to have been the case with 
none of the decisions presented in this report, 
although one other decision situation included 
in the original study, concerned with plans fol- 
lowing high school graduation, does seem to 
fit this criterion and showed a great deal of ex- 
erted parental influence). Parents might also be 
influential because of their general power over 
their children, because of the children’s iden- 
tification with them, or because the given situa- 
tion in which the parent's influence is attempted 
is seen as being D ritineate for that influence.* 
These same reasons for accepting influence, plus 
others, could apply to each of the sources of in- 
fluence. But the thea of which reasons 
serve to ratify the influence of which sources in 
which situations awaits further, and extensive 
research. 


% These types of reasons for accepting influence follow the 
theoretical scheme for ‘‘bases of power’’ suggested in J. R. P. 
French, Jr., and B. Raven, ‘“The Bases of Social Power."’ 
In D. Cartwright (Ed.), Studies in Social Power, Ann Arbor: 
Institute for Social Research, 1959. 
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Cooperative Nursery Aids Family 
Living Classes’ 


DOROTHY B. KAUFMAN 
Lowrey High School, Dearborn, Michigan 


A COMBINATION of practice and theory in teaching high school 
youth about child development and family relationships may be possi- 
ble in many communities. The importance of such a combination has 
long been stressed. 

Dearborn, a Detroit suburb, has developed such a program for its 
high school seniors. The Dearborn Cooperative Nursery School and 
the Dearborn Woods Cooperative Nursery have beeh utilized as ob- 
servation laboratories by two Dearborn high schools. Classes in family 
living, from one high school, and in child development from another, 
have found the nursery an excellent laboratory for their students. This 
approach differs from the classes in family living that deal only with 
theoretical problems which, for the students, lie only in the future. It 
presents the practical, “down-to-earth” side of family living with 
which young people are often unfamiliar and certainly ill-prepared 
to deal. 

Actually, however, this side of family life is not so far in the future 
as it might appear. Several studies show that high school graduates 
marry much earlier now than they did sixty years ago, One study re- 
veals that a large percentage of these young people have children, and 
some as many as four, by the time they are five years out of high 
school.? 

While it is true that we can not hope to prepare our high school 
seniors for every possible contingency of married life, it is also true 
that young people, as they face parenthood, need to develop insights 
about themselves and their relationships to others. They need to de- 
velop techniques for handling themselves and children, as well as to 
become aware of sources of help when problems inevitably arise. In 
short, we should utilize all possible means to prepare them for every- 
day living. 

1 This experiment was reported by the writer at a Cooperative Nursery Section meet- 
ing of the National Council on Family Relations Annual Meeting at Purdue University, 


August, 1957. 
2G. Weaver and W. Bear, ‘Follow-up Survey of High School Graduates,’’ in Na- 


tional Association of Secondary School Principals Bulletin, 44 (February, 1960), p. 7. 
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In the approach in the Dearborn schools the 
family living teacher visualized the pupils as 
young parents. She asked them how, as such, 
they would handle sex and birth questions with 
their own youngsters. This placed a ;responsi- 
bility upon them which was unique in their ex- 
perience, and at the same time brought forth 
information which the pupils really wanted for 
themselves personally and as potential parents. 
The approach provided a natural and relaxed 
setting in which the class might view films and 
participate in discussions about their primary in- 
terests. After this experience, the students were 
quite receptive to a unit on child development, 
and that became the next logical sequence in a 
chain of events. It was still second-hand material, 
however. It was at this point that the nursery 
schools became observational laboratories. 

One of the best ways es insight 
with regard to relationships with others is 
through laboratory experiences, supervised ob- 
servations, and discussions.* The difficulty which 
most high schools face is that there is no such 
laboratory readily available. The next best thing 
is observation, however, and this might be pos- 
sible in many communities where cooperative 
nurseries are established. These are nurseries in 
which the parents of three-to-five year olds have 
formed an organization in which they hire a 
teacher, and the mothers themselves rotate, ac- 
cording to a time schedule, as her assistants.* 

When these observations began in Dearborn, 
the family living teacher felt that rather than 
have the high school pupils observe a near-by 
kindergarten, as had been previously done, more 
value might accrue from visiting a cooperative 
nursery where they might observe mother-child 
relationships as well as the behavior and reac- 
tions of young children. 

Arrangements were made with the teacher of 
the nursery school and the mother-president of 
the group for two or three students at a time to 
visit the nursery for an entire morning of ob- 
servation. Although a few of the students were 
familiar with nursery aged children in their own 
families or from experience as baby-sitters, to 
many it was an entirely new experience. The nur- 
sery teacher had grave misgivings with regard to 
allowing high school fr 9 to observe in the 
nursery. Possibly a lack of experience with teen- 
agers might have accounted for her hesitancy, 

*Damaris Pease and Mattie Pattison, ‘‘Observation: A 
Method of Learning about Children,’’ in Journal of Home 
Economics, 48 (December, 1956), p. 755. 

* Dorothy B. Kaufman, ‘A Descriptive Study of the Co- 
operative Nursery Movement in Michigan,’’ (Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Wayne State University, 1958), Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigun, p. 84. 
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as well as the tag which “teen-age” has in the 
mind of the general public. This often makes 
“viewing-with-alarm” the usual reaction where 
high school youth are concerned. 

To insure a satisfactory experience, the be- 
havior expected of the high school students was 
clearly described and agreed upon. The plan was 
also cleared with the high school principal, who 
coordinated the program from his office. Thus, 
the program was begun as an experiment. It was 
also inaugurated, with some modifications, at the 
second high school with the child development 
classes, These classes utilized detailed observa- 
tions of individual children at different ages as 
well as those in the nursery groups. 

In the family living class, preceding the nur- 
sery school visits, films depicting nursery school 
situations were shown. Three of these were, ‘The 
Terrible Twos and the Trusting Threes,” ‘“The 
Frustrating Fours and Fascinating Fives,” and 
“Children Growing Up With Other People.” 

Discussions were conducted concerning the 
kind of behavior to expect in various situa- 
tions. The briefing before the visits was later 
deemed most important by the nursery teacher, 
who exlaimed, “What did you DO to those , 
teen-agers to make them behave so well? Scare | 
them to death?” 

The rules which had been agreed upon were 
incorporated into an observation sheet which 
each student was required to fill out during his 
visit. The observation sheet follows: 


NURSERY SCHOOL OBSERVATION SHEET* 


You are a guest of this nursery school. Remem- 
ber that you are not to talk to one another during 
the time you are in the school. Follow the sugges- 
tions of the nursery school teacher implicitly. In 
general, sit down low while taking notes, so that 
you will not be too obvious to the children. Take 
your notes quietly, and speak only when spoken to 
by the children or teachers. Do not engage them in 
conversation. If you have questions about the events 
which you observe, wait until after the session ends 
to ask questions of the teacher and to compare 
notes with others. 


If the teacher should ask you to assist with the 
children in any way, or to help move equipment, 
please be quick in coming to her aid. 

1. 


2 
3. What are the children doing during this morn- 
ing of nursery school ? 


5On the sheet actually used, spaces were left following 
each question so the pupils might write in answers. 
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. Do they seem to be happy? (give examples) 
Or unhappy? (examples) 
. How many of them play together in groups of 


. About how many minutes did the children 
engage in any one activity. (Describe some of 
these.) 

. How long a story can they listen to effectively 
at this age? 

. Describe in your own words what happened 
during the snack period? 

. Take a group or a single child, at the teacher's 
suggestion, and watch him (or her) through- 
out the morning. Note what the child is doing 
and for how long. Note the things he says and 
the kinds of expressions he uses. How much 
does he talk and to whom? Try no# to interpret 
what you think he means by what he says or 
does, but only record his actions and speech. 
For example: Do not say, “Johnny seemed 
unhappy this morning when he came in,” but 
rather, “When Johnny came in this morning 
he hugged his teddy bear tightly, and was 
sucking his thumb. His eyes were wet with 
tears.” We shall discuss how we interpret his 
actions later. Use first name and last initial of 
child only. 

. Note how the child you are observing reacts 
to other children; to the teacher; to other adults; 
and to his own mother if she is present. What 
seems to be the dominant emotion he expresses? 


At the conclusion of the observation visits, it 
was considered that the program was beneficial 
to the high school pupils, helpful to the nursery 
teacher, supportive of the program, significant 
for the parents and happy for the children in 
the following ways: 

1. The high school pupils learned a great deal. 
Their class reports were animated fo rovoca- 
tive. For the most part, they bh menid identified 
with the young parents and could see, after some 
clarification, reasons for the actions of the chil- 
dren as well as the reactions of the parents. Most 
important, perhaps, was that they had gained 
some valuable insights. Evidences of this were 


_ the kinds of things they were surprised at, and © 


showed the most interest in discussing. Five ex- 
amples follow: 

a. The “no spanking” idea. In general, boys 
had not given this much thought prior to this 
experience, They expressed the belief that there 
was nothing wrong in spanking a child, since 
they had been spanked and had “‘grown up all 
right.” This is what they intended to do with 
their own children. They felt that this “no 
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spank” theory was all nonsense. Girls, on the 
other hand, were more receptive to modern 
methods of correction. They often had experi- 
ence as baby-sitters and were familiar with the 
disciplinary methods of more than one house- 
hold. 

b. The nursery school way of handling situa- 
tions. Although they had seen and discussed the 
films mentioned above, these did not come alive 
for them until they actually saw a teacher lead 
one child away from another with whom he 
had been fighting and quietly interest him in a 
different activity. Sheer astonishment was their 
reaction when, depending upon the circum- 
stances, the nursery teacher decreed that two an- 
gry children be allowed to “slug it out.” 

Later, when cases were discussed, the ques- 
tions came thick and fast. “Why didn’t she tell 
them ‘No’?” “Why didn’t she spank the one 
who was at fault, or put him in a separate room ?” 
“How can children learn respect that way ?” 

c. The fact that children as young as two or 
three already may have set behavioral patterns. 
These patterns are similar to and often recogniz- 
able by the teen-agers in their own contempo- 
raries and sometimes in themselves. This comes 
as a sobering thought. Much philosophizing went 
on about how people react when they are 
thwarted in not getting their own way and how 
they meet frustration. The manner in which peo- 
- face up to difficulties made a few students 
ook at their “‘steadies” with different eyes. Some 
spoke excitingly and without thinking about how 
it sounded. A number of insightful statements, 
such as the following, were heard. 

“But I don’t have to have a tantrum like 
Bobby S., do I? Now that I know I’m reacting 
like this, is it too late for me to change?” 

“I wonder if my boy-friend knows he’s act- 
ing like a four-year-old? How did he get that 
way?” 

d. Awareness of what a nursery school was 
like. Even though the pupils had been told 
about the cooperative nurseries and had seen 
serps it did not mean a great deal until they 

ad experience in one. High school pupils usu- 
ally believe that nursery schools are only for 
children whose parents can hire someone to baby- 
sit for them. So it came as a novel idea to find 
two or three parents on duty every day with the 
teacher, taking orders from her, wiping her own 
child’s nose as well as other children’s. 

“Parents of these nursery children make time 
for this? Why?” 

They were astounded to hear the nursery 
teacher explain the behavior of a child to its 
mother. Here were people, not much older than 
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they, getting an education in child development. 
Later in class they asked, 

“What's the matter, don’t they remember ?” 

“Didn't they have this in school ?”’ 

They found that people don’t stop going to 
school just because they graduate from high 
school, but go again with their own children. 
And they were again surprised to learn that the 
fathers really do make the play equipment, and 
sometimes take the preschoolers on excursions. 

e. A realization op the uneven progression in 
children, The pupils were most interested to 
learn first-hand, that growth and development 
are uneven, not steady. They had cherished the 
notion that any “deviant” behavior was abnor- 
mal, and that children grew steadily and evenly 
more mature unless there was something wrong 
with them. After the discussions, some of their 
own behavior problems began to be more clear 
to them. 

2. The nursery teacher was able to use many 
of the pupils’ written observations during her 
counseling sessions with parents, After these 
particular children grew out of the nursery, she 
turned the observation sheets back to the high 
school teacher to use as examples in briefing 
future classes. The young people gave a good 
account of themselves in courtesy, were quick to 
aid a parent or teacher when a helping hand was 
needed, and assisted on the playground. 

3. The high school photographer took pictures 
of the pupils making their observations, and a 
feature story followed in both the high school 
newspaper and the annual. This was an excellent 
aid to good public relations. 

4. The parents of the nursery children who 
witnessed the high school pupils observing their 
youngsters were favorably impressed. Some par- 
ents did not know that such classes as family 
living existed. They were pleasantly surprised at 
the mature way in which these young people 
handled themselves. 

5. The children’s routine was not disturbed. 
It provided new experiences for them. Although 
they were curious about the observers at first, as 
had been anticipated, they soon began to regard 
their presence as one to be expected, despite the 
fact that the personnel changed daily for two 
weeks. Perhaps it was easier for these children 
to adjust to changing personnel than it would 
have been in a regular nursery because they were 
used to changing mother-assistants. The children 
seemed to enjoy the senior boys. The teacher also 
liked them and asked the boys to perform 
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manual tasks such as moving heavy equipment, 
which they did willingly and easily. The novelty 
of having a “man around the house” was not to 
be discounted. 

Some cautions have been suggested by these 
experiences. 

1. Sometimes one outstanding child is ob- 
served by too many pupils when they are left 
entirely to their own choice. For example, one 
particularly beautiful little girl and one aggres- 
sive little boy were too frequently selected for 
observation. While this might be effective as an 
observation of individual behavior in the group, 
it turned out that other children were neglected, 
and this accounted for some repetitive class dis- 
cussions. Closer alliance with the nursery teacher 
remedied this, and she assigned children to the 
students to observe. Sometimes it works well to 
have one child observed by both a boy and a girl 
to gain different viewpoints. 

2. In some of the classes it became necessary 
to insist that no names of children be used, but 
only “Child X” because of the difficulty one 
class ran into with sensitive mothers. Despite 
warnings, some high school pupils may gossip 
about the behavioral or emotional problems of 
certain children. Usually, however, an explana- 
tion of the reasons for the case-work approach 
of using first names and last initials will suffice. 
An analysis of the reasons for the sensitivity of 
mothers can also be quite educational. 

3. Evaluation was somewhat of a problem. 
Even though it was apparent to the teachers of 
these high school classes that their pupils had 
gained insight, more | ges re in judgment 
would have been helpful. Perhaps an evaluation 
instrument could be devised. A questionnaire re- 
garding behavior of children in this age group 
could be given to the class before going to the 
nursery and again after the unit is completed. 
This might show changed opinions in regard to 
child rearing practices. 

To balance these cautions, there are sometimes 
unexpected dividends arising from such ob- 
servational visits. One young mother became in- 
terested in the high school pupils’ learning ex- 
periences, and volunteered her aid as a resource 
person. She later visited the classes to serve on a 
panel which discussed problems of young mar- 
tied people. Several times the nursery teacher 
visited the classes to answer questions raised by 
the high school pupils. The cooperative nursery 
can indeed become a valuable community re- 
source, 
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That Favorite Teacher: A Parent’s Enemy or Ally?* 


J. ROSWELL GALLAGHER, M.D. 
Harvard Medical School 


AT ONE time or another many high school 
teachers find a pupil regarding them with ad- 
miration, seeking their interest, and tending to 
imitate them and to quote their opinions. When 
such a situation exists, parents may become an- 
noyed and the teacher may wonder if this is a 
desirable teacher-pupil relationship, or may be 
puzzled as to how to handle it. 

Family life teachers, since they deal with 
topics which may evoke their pupils’ feelings 
about personal matters and which frequently 
lead them to discuss ideas which they tempo- 
rarily find difficult to mention to their parents, 
are very likely to be faced with this sort of re- 
lationship. Not infrequently, because of the in- 
timate nature of the subject matter with which 
they deal and the opportunity which it affords 
to make clear their interest in people, the pupils 
of family living teachers will turn to them for 
support and understanding, and with liking and 
respect. 

The relationships which adolescent boys and 
girls form with teachers, and the feelings they 
have toward them, are so important to an ado- 
lescent’s development that they are worth a good 
deal of consideration. If the teacher doesn’t un- 
derstand the basis for them, he may feel uncom- 
fortable, or may feel guilty at having partially 
displaced a parent. A little understanding of 
what is really going on should relieve those feel- 
ings and should suggest ways of handling this 
sort of situation. 

In the first place it should be made clear that 
we are talking about those normal, healthy, de- 
sirable feelings of respect and admiration which 
at times approach hero worship and which ado- 
lescents so easily, under the proper circum- 
stances, develop for a teacher or a coach, a club 
leader, an athlete or a doctor. We are not talk- 
ing about those passionate “‘crushes” which so 


often derive from a lack of love, or about those . 


attachments which are evidence of an inability 
to form normal human relationships. The at- 
tachments about which we are talking are, in 
contrast, feelings of wanting to emulate, to imi- 
tate, to please; they grow out of the adolescent's 
genuine admiration of some adult. 

The formation of this sort of relationship is 


* Studies upon which this article is based were from a 
grant aided by the Grant Foundation, Incorporated. 
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characteristic of the adolescent. As a matter of 
fact its development in therapy—the ability of 
the adolescent to relate to the therapist—is a 
most important factor in his success with a boy 
or girl. No other age group so easily or so 
<p forms this hero-worship sort of relation- 
ship, or is able so readily to relinquish it. Given 
an adult’s attention, respect, and genuine inter- 
est, it is common to find the adolescent copying 
this adult, quoting his comments, and wanting 
to please him and be like him. 
his is to say that under certain circumstances 
this kind of relationship to a teacher is quite 
likely to occur. Furthermore, it would seem to 
be a highly desirable sort of relationship—even 
if certain annoying or inconveniencing features 
cannot be fully avoided or explained away. In 
the first place it is likely to develop only be- 
tween a student and a teacher who is comfort- 
able with adolescents and, therefore, likely to be 
able to handle this sort of situation easily. Sec- 
ondly, it can foster not only better school work 
(through a desire to please, and to receive praise 
from, this teacher), but it also can assist the 
normal processes of these boys’ or girls’ emo- 
tional development by providing support and 
encouragement while they seek to acquire inde- 
gesting and their own identity. What could 
e more desirable than these? And finally, this 


relationship will hardly develop unless the 
teacher has those : pee which are generally 


admired and trusted: competency, fairness, abil- 
ity to control, and a respect for and a real inter- 
est in young people. Those who play favorites, 
fawn, are “palsy,” sarcastic, indifferent, high- 
handed, or insecure hardly encourage such a re- 
lationship. Even a teacher whose own “adjust- 
ment”’ is not ideal, may offer qualities which are 
worthy of emulation. Adolescents can and, of 
course, sometimes do copy adults whose behav- 
ior and attitudes are undesirable; fortunately 
few teachers who might fall in this category re- 
tain their positions. 

Granted that it is a beneficial relationship, is 
it necessary ? When a boy or girl has a problem 
requiring “enways help, it is a fact that this 
sort of relationship is often a necessary experi- 
ence in giving the help needed. Similarly it is a 
fact. that many—perhaps most—adolescent boys 
and girls, though they are perfectly normal and 
are not being overwhelmed by the changes in 
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their emotions which are part of growing up, 
would benefit considerably in their emotional 
development were they to have feelings of ad- 
miration and respect for some stable adult out- 
side their family circle. They need such a person 
because they are uncertain and lack confidence 
in themselves. At this time the confidence this 
person, to whom they have not had close ties, 
can give, will enable them to achieve greater in- 
dependence more smoothly and gain the knowl- 
edge of where they are going that we wish for 
them. 

This last comment may need a little elabora- 
tion. Two very important processes go on at this 
time of life. One is the taking of the last steps 
from the complete dependency of infancy to the 
independence of the adult. The second is for- 
mation of one’s identity—deciding what sort of 
person one is and wants to be, what life is all 
about, what one believes in; in short, where one 
is headed. Each of these has been strongly in- 
fluenced by one’s parents and must be loosened. 
In extreme instances, if it is not, the adolescent 
either acquiesces and remains dependent, or 
bursts out in ray td rebellion, He either ac- 
cepts his parents’ ideas, plans, standards, and 


way of life so wholly that he has no independ- 
ence or identity of his own, or he adopts a 
speech, costume, ideas and activities comp etely 


foreign and distasteful to them. The passive so- 
lution is clearly an undesirable one, and the de- 
fiant one unfortunate—the product of either ex- 
cessive parental domination or of an adolescent’s 
lack rg confidence and strength gracefully to 
reach a desirable goal. 

Fortunately few adolescents need to go to 
these extremes in loosening their ties. All, how- 
ever, need to do so, and most will do so less 
awkwardly if temporarily they can have et 
and reassurance from an adult outside their fam- 
ily circle. Breaking away from home, insecure, 
they need and welcome the interest, praise, and 
confidence an outsider can give. Until they have 
their own pattern developed, they feel they can 
safely adopt the teacher's ideas and ways and 
pene Mr gradually from these they will shape 
their own. Later on, more confident in them- 
selves, having found that they indeed can be 
independent and now sure of their own ideas 
and plans, they will no longer need this support 
or feel the need to escape their parents’ poten- 
tial domination. 

Admittedly the teachers’ efforts to make his 

upils feel worthwhile, by his show of interest 
in them when they are wondering if they really 
are worthy, and the teacher's efforts to support 
them in other ways, could have undesirable out- 
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comes. Unless wisely handled it might result in 
the pupils’ transfer of their dependence from 
their parents to the teacher, and thus in a pro- 
longation of their immaturity. From the begin- 
ning, therefore, it is important that the teacher 
foster their independence by showing his respect 
for them, and by asking them to express their 
opinion and .exercise their initiative. The teach- 
er’s role is best played when he tries to make it 
a short one, when he.helps without seeming to, 
and when from the very outset he tries to build 
the pupil’s confidence so that he can soon be- 
come independent of the teacher. 

With this understanding of what is going on 
within these young people’s minds, a teacher 
need not feel guilty or embarrassed by their 
imitation and respect. Sometimes it may help to 
explain all this to a parent who feels he is losing 
his child, but usually these parents’ upsets are 
temporary and in part influenced by other anx- 
ieties than this one. A few others, unfortunately, 
are so insecure or possessive that a teacher's at- 
tempts at explanation will do little good and if 
protracted may even lessen the benefit the 
teacher can be to their son or daughter. 

The teacher has a function as a good example 
to young people, as an aid to their emotional 
development, and as an aid to developing a ca- 
pacity to build good human relationships, in ad- 
dition to his function of teaching family living 
facts—or facts of mathematics or history. Pri- 
marily the teacher teaches people. So instead of 
avoiding such a relationship it would seem de- 
sirable for a teacher to continue to show em- 
pathy and respect for his pupils, and to offer 
whatever temporary support his good example 
and his confidence in them can give them over 
the period when they have one foot out of the 
nest and are not yet sure where to put the other. 

A relationship such as this does not involve a 
teacher—or any other adult—with coming be- 
tween a parent and his son or daughter. It is, on 
the contrary, a means of bringing them together. 
With the support this relationship can yield, 
young people should make a much less awkward 
transition and perhaps avoid the rebellion and 
defiance which can produce heartaches and at 
times irreparable friction at home, Nor need 
there be guilt or embarrassment that the boys or 
girls seem now to place the teacher above their 
parents. They don’t. They turn to the teacher 
not because they care for him more, but because 
they care for him less than for their parents. 
Had they for years been the teacher's children, 
they would need now to seek someone else to 
whom they were less attached. Furthermore, this 
is but a phase in their development. The teach- 
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er's role as their friend, now so very valuable, 
is temporary. Through this role he is not only 
helping these young people to become adults, 
but he is also helping make sure that their adult 
relationship to their parents will be a happy one. 


FOR FURTHER READING 
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Problems of the Student, 254 pp. New York: Appleton- 
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We Did It 


Taping Community Talents 


Most family life teachers would like to 
utilize community “resource people,” but hesi- 
tate to take the time of busy people. Have you 
ever thought of bringing such persons into the 
classroom via tape recorder? This method can 
be a definite advantage to the resource person 
since it limits the amount of time ‘he has to give. 
He can give it at his convenience, and it elimi- 
nates the problems of appearing before several 
classes, 

The teacher and class have advantages, too. 
Taped interviews can be played to the class at 
the most teachable moment. The tape can be 
stopped at any given “‘spot’’ and the statement 
replayed, More than one class can use the tape 
or, better yet, a second class can interview an- 
other person. There are then several tapes on 
the same “‘subject.” This provides added factual 
material and pupils become more, aware of vary- 
ing viewpoints, opinions, and attitudes. The 
pupils can conduct the interviews after they and 
their teacher have developed key questions to be 
used with a particular resource person. 

A department can “build up” a tape library, 
although the writer prefers using a tape for one 
school year only. Resource contacts are a channel 
of communication and means of building good 
public relations. The resource people commonly 
enjoy working with the pupils, and the pupils 
meet community eerps on Don't stifle the op- 
portunity that’s there! Neither should one over- 
work the idea. This is just one of many teaching 
techniques. 

The range of topics is limited only by the 
ingenuity of the teacher and the class. One of 
our doctors described how girls might prepare 
more effectively for parenthood, A lawyer dis- 
cusses causes of divorce as he saw them, and the 
role of the law in family crises. An insurance 
agent described forms of insurance available to 
families. This coming year the writer expects 
to have some young mothers interviewed on their 
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This Way 


experiences with child discipline, and some 
persons who have entered youthful marriage 
will discuss their reactions to early marriages. 
I also hope to develop an interview with a 
couple who are parents of teen-agers, during 
which they will discuss how teen-agers meet or 
fail to meet the emotional needs of parents. 


Steps in Taping a Talent 


1. Interest areas for interviewing are selected by 
the class and teacher, and a volunteer com- 
mittee of pupils is selected to do the inter- 
viewing. 

. The pupil committee and the teacher develop 
key questions for the interview, and select the 
persons they wish to interview. Many schools 
have a list of available resource people in the 
community. Service clubs may cooperate in 
suggesting club members who are qualified on 
particular issues. 

. The student committee chairman contacts the 
prospective interviewee by telephone, and the 
necessary arrangements are made. The teacher 
also calls the resource person after the pupil has 
completed arrangements to answer any questions 
and to explain the procedure from the teacher's 
point of view. 

. The student committee meets with the resource 
person for the actual interview and taping. 
Early evening seems to be a popular time. 

5. The teacher reviews or plays the tape. One 
should listen to the tape before it is played to 
the class—after all it is a teaching device. The 
writer likes to review without the committee's 
presence. Leave to the pupils the thrill of hear- 
ing their own voices and describing their ex- 
perience before the class. This was their project. 

. The tape is played in class, with discussion and 
evaluation following. 


Mrs. MINNIE G. FENENGA 
Weatherwax Senior High School 
Aberdeen, Washington 
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New Materials 
REFERENCE AND TEXTBOOKS FOR TEACHERS OF FAMILY LIVING 


1. Living in Families. Molly and Russell Smart. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1958. This book 
carries the learner through the family life cycle, 
starting with his present family, moving into 
marriage, and closing with him in his own 
home. A final section on “family living in a 
changing world” provides a challenge for more 
creative family living. Good photographs, a 
pleasing, effective organization make for easy 
reading. Each chapter closes with an evaluative 
checklist and a chapter summary. Listings of 
films, tape recordings, and radio programs pro- 
vide for further enrichment. 


2. Your Life in the Family. Kathleen Rhodes 
and Merna A. Samples. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Chicago, 1959. Written by two home economists 
for senior high school youth, it emphasizes 
broad concepts and basic principles. Such ques- 
tions as the following are answered: Why are 
families important? How can you give a child 
a good start in life? What makes for family 
well-being? What makes a family a growing 
concern? Provision is made for flexibility, evalu- 
ation is provided in a “chapter check up,” ac- 


tivities are described in “Ideas for Action,” and 
sources for further study are included. This 
book could be used by a teacher with an ad- 
vanced group, by a team of teachers—i.e., a 
home economist and a social studies teacher. 


3. Management for You. Cleo Fitzsimmons and 
Nell White. J. B. Lippincott Co., Chicago, 
1958. Relates the basic principles of manage- 
ment to important aspects of daily living. Prac- 
tical examples of management within the ex- 
periences of the students are used. Special aids 
are included to enable pupils to do independent 
study. 


4, Points for Decision. H. J. Mahoney and 
I. L. Engle. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-the- 
Hudson, New York, 1957. Written by a guid- 
ance specialist to explain the principles and 
show applications of psychology. It contains a 
unit on home and family living. May be used in 
classes dealing with personal and social prob- 
lems, or used as a supplement in social studies, 
biology or health classes. It might also be used 
in group guidance. “The authors try to show 
you ways of understanding yourself and of ap- 
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‘proaching the problems you face in today’s 
world,” according to the foreword. Each chapter 
concludes with suggested reading and topics for 
individual study and group discussion. 


5. Personal Adjustment, Marriage and Family 
Living. Judson T. and Mary Landis. Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1960. The 
third revision of a well-known textbook de- 
signed to help teen-agers gain perspective 
through an understanding of themselves and 
others. The trend toward early marriage is rec- 
ognized and viewpoints are advanced that will 
help young people make life-long decisions. The 
need for maturity and readiness for adult re- 
sponsibilities is stressed. Good illustrations, 
questions for review, problems and activities, a 
glossary of terms, films, and suggested readings 
at the end of each chapter add to the usability 
of the book. 


6. Building Your Home Life. Inez Wallace and 
Bernice McCullar. J. B. Lippincott Co., Chi- 
cago, 1960. An all-purpose book for the early 
years of senior high school, with an attractive 
format. Organized in five areas ordinarily in- 
cluded in home economics courses. Provides 
many ideas which will stimulate interest in the 
present and future home, 


7. The Family Today—Part I. Elizabeth Simp- 
son and Doris Manning, Co-Editors. De- 
partment of Home Economics, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1961. Single Copy $.75. Two 
or more copies, 10% discount. This bulletin 
contains four articles on problems of families 
which affect their school-aged members. Each 
begins with recommendations made at the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. Sug- 
gestions are made for implementing the recom- 
mendations in home economics programs, This 
bulletin provides excellent current material, 
as do all of the publications of the department. 


8. Family Living. Evelyn M. Duvall. Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1961. A revision of the author's 
earlier book by the same title. For senior high 
school students. A developmental approach is 
used, and the content is based on the author's 
extensive experience with high school age youth. 
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Abstracts 


LEE G. BURCHINAL, Departmen} Editor 
Iowa State University 


Assisted by: WILBUR BOCK, OTTO C. SAMPSON, JR., DAVID HOLLAND, 
and BILL MILLER 


Henry, Jules (Washington University), ‘Permis- 
siveness and Morality,”. Mental Hygiene, 45 (April, 
1961), pp. 282-83. 

The focus of this article is the consequences of 
permissiveness on morality and interpersonal relations. 

In a child-centered culture like our own, rrents 
are uncertain about their own judgment because they 
should not organize their behavior in terms of what 
they feel is right but of what is right for the child, and 
they are worried that the two might not coincide. 
Permissiveness leads to a lack of concern for others 
and hence to the decline of gratitude, guilt and the 
other emotions of personal involvement. Since the 
root of morality is concern for others and since per- 
missiveness tears up that root, there can be no clear 
concept of right and wrong outside of that given to 
us by the police. 

The philosophy of permissiveness was shaped some- 
what through a distorted view of Freud and Dewey, 
and once it enters the home it disrupts the relations 
between parents. Thus, a family conflict over who will 
be the most permissive ultimately undermines the 
child's capacity to make a moral judgment. 


“Legality of Sterilization: A New Outlook,” reprinted 
from the British Medical Journal, The Eugenics 
Review, 53 (April, 1961), pp. 33-37. 

The practical position in both English and Scottish 
law is that a surgical operation is generally not a 
crime if performed with the consent of the patient. 
However, the performance of some operations is 
harmful to the public interest, and the State through 
the criminal law deprives any purported consent to 
such operation of any validity in public law. The 
effect of such a provision on its own would be to 
make the operation in question totally illegal. The 
State, however, mitigates this effect by saying that, 
although the surgeon cannot rely on the patient's 
consent for immunity from criminal penalties, yet if 
he has that consent and there are also circumstances 
in which the individual interest (in life or health) 
may legitimately override the public interest, the 
operation is lawful. 

Both the opinions now obtained by the Defence 
Union support the view that according to English 
and Scottish law the operation of sterilization is not of 
itself harmful to the public interest and the patient's 
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consent is sufficient warrant for the operation. How- 
ever, it is considered that in Scottish law this must 
be read subject to the proviso that any elements of 
immorality attached to the operation would make it 
criminal. 

The state of the law on this subject is such that no 
one can say with certainty what it is. The rulings can 
only be discovered by test cases on operations actually 
performed, and the state of the authorities is such that 
the courts have almost a free hand in deciding the 
law. The pitfalls are numerous and the article warns 
that any aspirant hero would be well advised to take 
careful advice on the particular facts before operating. 
An example is given to demonstrate the sort of diffi- 
culty involved. 

The article is concluded with a plea for specification 
and clarification regarding the law on sterilization. 


Vaughan, Warren T. (Director: Mental Health Train- 
ing and Research Project for the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education, Boulder, Colo- 
rado), “Children in Crisis,” Mental Hygiene, 45 
(July, 1961), pp. 354-59. 

According to the author, the crisis of the family 
today lies in the fact that it is in a stage of transition 
from a stable, self-reliant, inner-directed entity to an 
outer directed entity. The family is now directed to 
the community and its activities rather than to itself. 
The hazard lies in community institutions’ taking over 
too many family functions and parental roles. 

The author goes on to note that the traditional 
values of a highly stratified society have been aban- 
doned as oversimplified in today’s world. Our low 
value on youth is evidenced by our lack of respect 
for teachers and our unwillingness to support various 
community agenciés financially. This, for him, con- 
Stitutes a crisis in values. He calls for a new program 
involving the total population, using a team work 
approach, with research being incorporated at the out- 
set. 


Hurvitz, Nathan (Private Practice, Los Angeles), 
“Group Counseling with Expectant Mothers,” 
Mental Hygiene, 45 (July, 1961), pp. 439-49. 

A counselor and obstetrician cooperated in under- 
taking this group counseling. The counseling was 
restricted to attitudes and feelings toward sex, mar- 
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riage, pregnancy, birth and motherhood on a con- 
scious level. Its purpose was to change attitudes rather 
than character. Both counselor and patients brought 
up questions to be used as a basis for group discus- 
sion. Improved doctor patient relationships were re- 
ported in terms of better communication, and the 
women appeared to be much more accepting of their 
pregnancies as a result of the counseling. 


Geismar, Ludwig L. (Rutgers State University, New 
Jersey), ‘Three Levels of Treatment for the Multi- 
problem Family,” Social Casework, 42 (March, 
1961), pp. 124-27. 

This paper describes the approach used in effecting 
desired changes in problematic functioning in the 
roles of 50 to 60 multiproblem families located in 
Farnam Courts, a housing project for low-income 
families of New Haven, Connecticut. 

The treatment plan of Neighborhood Improvement 
Project with which this project is associated is to ex- 
tend services to multiproblem families in such a man- 
ner that the social functioning of family members can 
be improved in the maximal number of their usual 
roles. 

Three levels of treatment are described. The first is 
designated as a family-centered treatment and _ is 
oriented toward improvement in social functioning of 
family members. The second level of service is work 
with neighborhood groups. The main objective for 
this level of group work and recreational service is to 
enhance the soéial functioning of family members in 
the roles they play outside the family, particularly 
in the immediate neighborhood. The third level calls 
for intervention through institutional channels. The 
areas of the school, work, church and medical facili- 
ties are cited as institutions within which to imple- 
ment this level of service. Limitations, characteristics 
and utility of these three levels of treatment are dis- 
cussed. No evaluation of the approach is included. 


Illsley, Raymond and Thompson, Barbara (Aberdeen 
Maternity Hospital, England), “Women From 
Broken Homes,” The Sociological Review, 9 
(March, 1961), pp. 27-54. 

This study describes the incidence of broken homes 
in a virtually complete cohort of fertile women, dis- 
tinguishing between those whose childhood homes 
had been broken ‘in different ways and at different 
ages, and between various types of upbringing ex- 
perienced after the break. Several features of their 
adult condition and behavior are used to assess the 
possible effects of their childhood experience. 

Information was collected on 2930 women having 
stheir first child in the city of Aberdeen, England, in 
the years 1952-54. 

A broken home was construed when children were 
brought up apart from one or both of their natural 
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parents for reason of illegitimacy, parental death, 
separation, divorce or desertion. 

Of the original 2930 women, 515 came from 
broken homes of which 229 were broken because of 
the father’s death. Substantial differences are reported 
between women whose homes were broken for differ- 
ent reasons. Paternal death made least impact on the 
subsequent behavior, the life of the child differing 
little from the normal. Children of illegitimate birth 
and those from homes broken by separation or divorce 
fared poorly on a number of criteria such as rate of 
illegitimacy, age of marriage or amount of schooling. 
Girls brought up in foster homes and institutions 
differed significantly from those brought up by rela- 
tives. 

In general, the data seem to indicate that it is not 
broken homes, but unstable parental and family rela- 
tionships which produce traumatic effects. 


Bardis, Panos D. (University of Toledo), ‘Familism 
Among Jews in Suburbia,” Social Science, 36 (June, 
1961), pp. 190-96. 

This study was initiated to ascertain the extent of 
familism among suburban Jews, to examine the degree 
of association between familism and certain indepen- 
dent variables and to compare the findings with those 
of similar studies among members of other religions. 
Familism is defined as “The feeling and the convic- 
tion among the members of a family that their family 
unit is a worthwhile group demanding the loyalty and 
cooperation of all its members, and one that should be 
preserved and perpetuated.” 

The subjects were 80 Jewish couples selected at 
random from the population of one of the suburbs of 
a Midwestern metropolis. A familism scale constructed 
by means of the Likert scaling method had an odd- 
even corrected reliability coefficient of .86 for 30 of 
the husbands and .88 for 30 of the wives. Other data 
for measurement of independent variables were ob- 
tained by questionnaires. 

Among the findings were these: the mean familism 
score of the subjects (30.0) was about the same as 
the means found among Protestants; the husbands’ 
mean did not differ significantly from that of the 
wives; a positive association was found between age 
and familism for both sexes; the correlations between 
familism and number of children, length of marriage 
and number of times “going out” in the evening for 
recreational purposes were very low; there was a 
negative association between familism and educa- 
tional as well as occupational levels; the correlation 
between familism and religiosity was high and posi- 
tive; the couples were homogamous as to familism; 
and several of the findings were quite different from 
those given by other similar surveys among non-Jews. 
Additional uses are proposed for the familism scale 
discussed herein. 
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Marsh, Robert M. and O'Hara, Albert R. (University 
of Michigan), “Attitudes Toward Marriage and 
the Family in Taiwan,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 67 (July, 1961), pp. 1-8. 

This article hypothesizes that Chinese students in 
Taipei, Taiwan, are less likely to profess “modern” 
attitudes toward the family than are American students 
at the University of Michigan. Modern attitudes in- 
cluded: greater freedom from parental control in 
choice of spouse, though uot necessarily the disap- 
pearance of parental control; increasing, frequent, 
intimate, and open interaction between the sexes; 
dating, courtship, and engagement and their gradual 
diffusion to progressively younger groups; romantic 
love institutionalized as the basis of marriage, limited 
in practice by race, social class and propinquity; 
separate local residence of each couple, both ideally 
and actually; relatively greater independence of the 
couple from the husband’s parents and family and 
from the mother-in-law. A similar but opposing set 
of traditional attitudes were formulated. 

A questionnaire designed to measure these attitudes 
was given to 650 Chinese and 238 University of 
Michigan students. With the exception of items deal- 
ing with being able to choose one’s own mate, living 
with parents, and separating the sexes in grades 7-12, 
a minimum of 87 per cent of the Chinese students 
endorsed “modern” attitudes. The maximum number 
of Chinese students endorsing any one of the above 
exceptions was 59 per cent. Modern attitudes were 
endorsed by a minimum of 93 per cent of the Michi- 
gan students on all 10 items. 

Hence attitudes are not adopted as a total pattern 
‘but are rather taken on gradually as industrialization 
progresses. The authors close by suggesting that more 
detailed studies could delve into the development of 
dating and courtship patterns in countries such as 
Taiwan instead of taking them for granted as many 
researchers in the United States do. 


Wells, Wallace W. (Community Studies, Inc., Kansas 
City), “Social Sexual Identities: Husbands and 
Wives,” Bulletin on Family Development, (Spring, 
1961), pp. 32-34. 

A questionnaire was used to assess reciprocal per- 
sonal interactions between 23 upper-middle class 
couples in relation to communication (the ability to 
reveal to another how one feels and what one be- 
lieves), empathy (the ability to know how another 
person feels) and change (the ability to change one’s 
view of self). Assessments included self ratings, 
spouse ratings and reflected image ratings, ratings by 
the subject of how they think their spouse would rate 
them. 

Two types of analyses were followed: (1) Com- 
parisons were made of husbands’ self ratings with 
wives’ spouse ratings, wives’ self ratings with hus- 
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bands’ spouse ratings, husbands’ spouse ratings with 
wives’ reflected image rating and wives’ spouse rat- 
ing with husbands’ reflected image rating; and (2) 
comparisons were made between husbands and wives 
in general. 

The results indicated that: (1) Both husbands and 
wives think their spouses will rate them lower (re- 
flected image rating), than they rate themselves or 
than their spouses actually rate them, in all three 
content areas; (2) Both husbands and wives rate 
themselves lowest in their ability to change their 
view of self; (3) Wives rate themselves highest in 
ability to communicate and the husbands’ ratings of 
their wives agree with this. Husbands rate them- 
selves highest in empathy while wives rate them 
lowest in this area; (4) While husbands rate them- 
selves highest in the ability to empathize, they think 
their wives will rate them the lowest, which they do; 
and (5) The lowest mean rating of all the self and 
spouse ratings was the husbands’ rating of their wives 
on the wives’ ability to change their view of them- 
selves. Numerous other comparisons that can be made 
are presented in the article. 


Dentler, Robert A. (University of Kansas) and Hutch- 
inson, Glenn (University of Illinois), “Socio-eco- 
nomic Versus Family Membership Status as Sources 
of Family Attitude Consensus,” Child Development, 
32 (June, 1961), pp. 249-54. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the ex- 
tent to which family members do in fact share common 
family-related attitudes. The first hypothesis was that 
attitude agreement will be greater in natural families 
than in artificially composed groups in which the same 
family members are assigned at random to groups of 
three or four with no two members of the same family 
being assigned to any one artificial group. Second, class 
differences in attitudes toward the family will be 
greater among families than among the artificial 
groups. 

A total of 75 families with one or two adolescent 
children were chosen from the Burgess Middle Years 
Marriage Study. The families were divided into three 
socio-economic groups and the artificial groups were 
drawn from within the socio-economic groupings. 

An analysis of a ten-item scale dealing with atti- 
tudes toward love, companionship, and authority pro- 
duced no significant differences in the degree of con- 
sensus between the natural families and the artificial 
groups. Class differences in attitudes toward the family 
were no greater among families than among artificial 
groups. Thus neither hypothesis was born out. Socio- 
economic class differences in consensus, however, were 
significant for all but the socio-economic class high- 
middle comparisons for the families and the artificial 
groups. Consensus on love and companionship was 
directly related to class status. Husbands and wives 
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were most congruent in their attitude responses. 

The authors conclude that family attitudes are de- 
termined in part by socio-economic status, age, and 
sex. : 


Freeman, Harold E. and Simmons, Ozzie G. (Harvard 
University), “Feelings of Stigma Among Relatives 
of Former Mental Patients,’ Social Problems, 8 
(Spring, 1961), pp. 312-21. 

This study presents the attempts to identify feelings 
of stigma among relatives of former mental patients 
by means of structured interviews and to find corre- 
lates of these feelings. The relatives interviewed were 
predominantly the mothers and spouses of patients 
who “left bed” during the first six months of 1959. 
The patients were psychotics with non-organic, func- 
tional disorders, the majority being diagnosed as 
schizophrenics. They were between 20 and 60 years of 
age, white, native born, living in the Boston or ad- 
jacent area, hospitalized for purposes other than ob- 
servation, not physically handicapped to the extent of 
being unemployable, not hospitalized primarily for 
acute alcoholism, and not addicted to narcotics. 

The completed cases included 280 males and 269 
females. The majority of the patients were hospitalized 
less than six months, although two-thirds were pre- 
viously hospitalized for over 15 days. Interviews were 
conducted by psychiatric social workers in the home, 
unless the informant desired otherwise. A standardized 
interview schedule was employed and_ interviews 
averaged somewhat less than two hours. 

The proportion of respondents reporting feelings 
of stigma was low. Responses to items tapping other 
content suggested that the low proportion was not a 
function of the particular methodology used in this 
study. Feelings of stigma appeared to be associated 
with the degree of bizarre behavior on the part of the 
patient, the social class identification of family mem- 
bers, and their personality characteristics, 


Getzels, Jacob W. and Jackson, Philip W. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago), “Family Environment and Cogni- 
tive Style: A Study of the Sources of Highly Intelli- 
gent and of Highly Creative Adolescents,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 26 (June, 1961), pp. 351- 
59. 


The use of academic success as a criterion of intelli- 
gence alone has found disfavor among a number of 
persons. Recently, there have been attempts to identify 
“creativity” apart from measured intelligence. 

This study attempts to identify groups of high in- 
telligence-low creativity and of high creativity-low 
intelligence adolescents and to investigate the nature 
of the family backgrounds for each. 

The experimental groups were drawn from a group 
of 449 adolescents comprising the total population of 
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a Midwestern private secondary school. Differentiation 
was based on the performance on (1) standard intelli- 
gence tests, (2) word association measures, (3) ability 
to give uses for things, (4) ability to find geometric 
forms hidden in other forms, (5) ability to complete 
four fables and (6) ability to construct mathematical 
problems. The last five measures were adapted from 
Guilford and Cattell. Familial background study in- 
volved the assessment of (1) education and occu- 
pation of the parents, (2) age of the parents, (3) 
mother’s recollection of her own family situation 
when she was her child’s age, (4) reading interests 
in the family, (5) parental satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction with the child and his school, (6) parental 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction with their own child- 
rearing practices and (7) mother’s description of the 
kinds of friends preferred for her child. 

Chi Square tests of significance demonstrated the 
following differences between the families of the two 
groups of adolescents: (1) there were more fathers 
who were college graduates in the families of high 
intelligence adolescents, (2) there were significantly 
more parents of the high intelligence adolescents who 
had received some graduate training, (3) there was 
greater specialized training of both the mother and 
father of the high intelligence adolescents, (4) a 
greater proportion of the high intelligence children’s 
mothers were exclusively housewives, (5) there was 
a greater age-discrepancy between the mothers and 
fathers of the high intelligence children, (6) mothers 
of high intelligence children emphasized financial 
hardships in their home and childhood more often, 
(7) parents of high intelligence children took signi- 
ficantly inore magazines than did the parents of the 
creative group, (8) mothers of the high intelligence 
group observed unfavorable qualities in their children 
more frequently, (9) parents of the high intelligence 
adolescents reported a greater number of dissatisfac- 
tions with their children’s school, (10) the creative 
children’s mothers expressed greater dissatisfaction 
with their child training practices and (11) parents 
of the two groups differed in respect to the preferred 
characteristics of their children’s friends. 


Heer, David M. (University of California, Berkeley), 
“The Marital Status of Second-generation Ameri- 
cans,” American Sociological Review, 26 (April, 
1961), pp. 233-41. 

The present study attempts to answer four ques- 
tions: (1) What is the relation between the marital 
status by age and sex of second-generation Americans 
and the marital status by age and sex of the total 
white population of the United States? (2) What 
are the differences in the patterns of marriage by 
age and sex among the various second-generation 
ethnic groups? (3) What is the relation between the 
current marriage pattern in the country of origin and 
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among the childrer. of the country’s immigrants to 
the United States? (4) What currently operative 
factors can explain variation in the marriage patterns 
of these second-generation ethnic groups? 

It was hypothesized that the proportion never mar- 
‘tied varies directly with emphasis on attaining high 
status and inversely with permissiveness concerning 
birth control. A corollary hypothesis was that the 
predictive power of these two variables on the propor- 
tion never married among young adults should be 
greater for males than for females. 

The data were the 1950 census reports for the 
marital status by age and sex of second-generation 
Americans according to 13 countries of parental 
origin. 

Findings indicated that the proportion of second- 
generation Americans who had never married was 
higher than that of the total white population of 
comparabic a:e¢ and sex. Americans of Irish descent 
were most jikely either to marry late or never to marry, 
Americans of Mexican descent least likely. A moderate 
correlation is presented between the percentage never 
married in the American second-generation subgroup 
and that of nationals in the country of parental origin. 
Support is given for the previously stated hypotheses. 


Matsumoto, Misao and Smith, Henrietta T. (Vassar 
College), “Japanese and American Children’s Per- 
ception of Parents,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
98 (March, 1961), pp. 83-88. 

This study is an attempt to extend techniques al- 
ready developed for measuring parent child relation- 
ships into the area of measuring the child’s percep- 
tion and interpretation of parental behavior and roles. 
The first hypothesis is that the Japanese father is 
perceived as more authoritarian than the American 


father. It was also hypothesized that Japanese children 
perceive distinctive family roles for each parent 
whereas American children perceive much overlapping. 

The subjects were 11 boys and 7 girls in the fifth 
and sixth grades at an American private school, and 


_.25 boys and 25 girls of similar economic backgrounds 


from Japan. All of the children had at least one 
sibling. 

Both hypotheses were supported by the results of 
an open ended questionnaire. 


Gardner, D. Bruce, Pease, Damaris, and Hawkes, 
Glenn R. (Iowa State University), “Responses of 
Two-Year Old Children to Controlled Stress Situ- 
ations,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 98 (March, 
1961), pp. 29-35. 

The general hypothesis tested by this study was 
that discontinuous mothering has no measurable 
effects upon the responses of children to stress situa- 
tions. The subjects in this study were 62 twenty-four 
month old chiidren divided into three approximately 
equal groups. The first group had been residents in a 
home management project, the second in foster homes, 
and the control group came from ordinary homes 
having experienced no unusual mothering early in 
infancy. 

Children of ‘each group were exposed to three 
different stress situations. They were allowed to put 
pegs in a peg board successfully and then larger pegs 
were substituted so that the task became impossible. 
Shortly after this their mother left the testing room. 
Finally, a stranger entered the room. 

Analysis of variance and Chi Square analysis based 
on observation of the stress situations yielded no sig- 
nificant differences between groups though individual 
differences were found. 


Correction. In the May issue of MFL the abstract of the article, “New Knowledge About Family 
Dynamics,” by Gardner Murphy, gives credit to Pastoral Psychology. This article was originally 
published in Social Casework, then reprinted in Pastoral Psychology. 


ERRATA 


We regret that in the August issue of MFL the fourth paragraph of the article, ‘Interfaith 
Marriage and Marital Outcome,” by Jerold S. Heiss, of the University of Connecticut, was 


omitted. The omitted paragraph follows: 


Four groups of postmarital variables will be considered: adjustment and satisfaction, number 


and adjustment of children, religiosity, and interpersonal relationships outside the conjugal family. 
For the first three of these areas the working hypothesis of the study is that the results of com- 
parable (i.e. matched) interfaith and intrafaith marriages are the same. In regard to interpersonal 
relationships it is predicted that there will be differences between the matched samples. 


In Eleanore Braun Luckey’s article, “Value as the Content of Parent Education Programs,”’ in 
the August, 1961, issue, on page 264, in the second paragraph of the section “Diverse Protestant 
Values,” the word “liberal” was substituted for the word “‘literal.” 
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Book Reviews 


CAROL L. STONE, Department Editor 
Washington State University 


Sex Ways—In Fact and Faith, Evelyn M. and 
Sylvanius M. Duvall. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1961. 253 pp. $3.95. 

This excellent source book will be used by 
many Christian leaders throughout North 
America who are concerned with (1) seeking 
answers to the perplexing problems in family 
life today, (2) knowing what the actual facts 
are in the present situation, (3) determining 
the bases for Christian family policy, and (4) 
knowing what the Protestant churches should 
say and do in the area of Christian family life. 

The book points out present day pronounce- 
ments, gives authoritative information and 
makes some evaluatiens, but confronts the 
church with the responsibility of declaring more 
adequaiely the Christian position today in the 
light of the facts, changing traditions, and the 
Christian faith. The writers have made a signifi- 
cant contribution at a time when such help is 
needed. The contents will be particularly valua- 
able to family counselors. 


In the Introduction and the opening chapter. 


on “Facing Facts and Issues’ Evelyn Millis- 


Duvall states the goals agreed a cites twelve 


problem areas to be faced, and urges clarifica- 
tion and the development of Christian policies. 

In division I, In Faith—The Christian Em- 
phasis, the chapters trace the background in 
church history for the positions of both the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Protestant 
Church and set forth what the churches say 
today on sex and family issues. 

Division II, Facts About Modern Marriage, 
includes data on young marriages, mixed mar- 
riages, and divorce and remarriage. In section 
Ill, Facts About Teen-Age Involvements, the 
chapters include facts on sex attitudes and be- 
havior, pregnant brides, and illegitimacy. 

Masturbation, homosexuality ond infidelity are 
dealt with in division IV, Facts About Sex Prob- 
lems, Division V, Facts About Family Limita- 
tion, includes material on family planning, abor- 
tions, and voluntary sterilization. The conclu- 
sion, section VI, Fath Faces the Facts, presents 
the characteristics of a good family, the prob- 
lems and the tasks of today’s families, and perti- 
nent recommendations from the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 

Each chapter concludes with an excellent an- 
notated bibliography, which adds much to the 
value of the book. 
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This volume was prepared for the North 
American Conference on Church and Family 
held at Green Lake, Wisconsin, April 30 ‘to 
May 5, 1961, and was used as a basis of study 
and discussion. The Canadian ;Council of 
Churches and the National Council:of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. set up the coh ference and 
asked the Duvalls to be co-chairmen, 

They, together with Jessie Bernard, Winfield 
Best, Lee G. Burchinal, Harold T. Christensen, 
LeMon Clark, Arthur E. Gravatt, Alan F, Gutt- 
macher, Evelyn Hooker, Lester A. Kirkendall, 
Judson T. Landis, Mary G. Landis, Wordell S. 
Pomeroy, Ruth Proskauer Smith, Clark E. Vin- 
cent, and John Charles Wynn have presented in 
this symposium in easily read and easily under- 
stood form the result of a great amount of medi- 
cal and social science research. These authorities 
are well known to readers of this journal. 

This work benefits richly from the coming to- 
gether in fruitful combination of distinguished 
leadership from religion, sociology, medicine, 
psychology, and allied fields and the skill of the 
editors. 

MARGARET R. OWEN 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Ego Psychology and Dynamic Casework. How- 
ard J. Parad, ed. New York: Family Service 
Association of America, 1958, 282 pp. $4.50. 


This selection from social work literature 
contains 19 papers, contributions of distin- 
guished social workers and psychiatrists. It is 
enlightening in at least three significant areas. 

One, it defines and describes what social 
workers and psychiatrists presently mean when 
they speak of “ego psychology,” and it illustrates 
how contemporary social workers are applying 
the theory of “ego psychology’’ in practice. 

Two, it conveys conceptions of a highly ar- 
ticulate group of social caseworkers and psy- 
chiatrists as to the nature of the social casework 
method. Whether or not all caseworkers concur 
with the conceptions presented by the writers is 
secondary to the fact that these authors have 
made a notable contribution by organizing and 


“ clarifying’ their own positions as theorists and 


practitioners. 

Third, it emphasizes the need for more care- 
ful assessment of the nature of the psycho-social 
problem or problems of people who become, 
want to become, or need to Seilatin recipients 
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of psycho-social treatment. Throughout the 
series of papers is the ve yey expression that 
by more careful appraisal of the nature and 
cause of problems, psycho-social therapists should 
be able to choose, among a battery of therapeu- 
tic techniques, that which will be specifically 
helpful to individual clients.with problems re- 
lated to ego functioning. The attempts to 
identify and classify psycho-social types and to 
treat accordingly are to be commended and en- 
couraged. If, at times, the results need to be 
- balanced by or ye that famous comment 
from Fritz Redl, “These (findings are) an 
insult to the complexity of nature,’ it does not 
mean that the suggested goal is an impossible 
one nor that the progress made thus far is to 
be discounted. It means that literature often 
leaves the impression that more progress has 
been made toward that goal than is actually the 
case. It suggests that social workers should not 
become fixated at the level to which they have 
now grown. The contributors to this volume 
undoubtedly see efforts to classify problems and 
select treatment methods as noteworthy but only 
in the infancy stage. 
Perhaps the editor of the series of papers 
chose Norman Polansky’s article “Toward 2 New 


Knowledge for Practice” as the finale in order 
to emphasize exactly this point. In any case, it 


is refreshing to end the series with Mr. Polan- 
sky's gentle fun-poking at professional preten- 
tiousness and his provocative challenge to so- 
cial workers to broaden their horizons through 
meaningful research of the theories and methods 
of social work. 

This book is highly recommended for read- 
ing by all students of human nature and all 
counselors concerned with helping people to 
resolve human problems. 

VIRGINIA L. FRANKS 
University of Wisconsin 


What About Women? John Henry Cutler. New 

York: Ives Washburn, Inc. 1961. 241 pp. 
- $3.95. 

This is a popular examination of “the present 
characteristics, nature, status, and position of 
women as they have evolved during this cen- 
tury.” As such, it is written for a public that is 
somewhat different from chat comprising the 
readers of this journal. The author has com- 
piled a considerable mass of aata bearing upon 
the changing status of women, ranging from a 
description of the first female astronaut (circa 
1962) to the intelligence that double beds are 
more popular in the South and Southwest (de- 
spite the warmer climate) than in the Midwest 
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and Far West. These data are taken from a 
variety of sources, from the Bureau of the 
Census to the Ladies’ Home Journal. The infor- 
mation is presented under such chapter headings 
as “The Small Stranger,” ‘““La Donna e Mobile,” 
and ‘‘Bluestocking to Egghead.” The theoretical 
analysis is kept to a minimum, presumably be- 
cause the prospective readers are comparatively 
innocent of sociological orientation. In short, 
this is not a book that would be particularly 
fruitful as background reading for the average 
reader of Marriage and Family Living, who is 
probably familiar with much (although by no 
means all) of the information contained herein. 
In so saying, this reviewer does not mean to 
condemn the book or even to damn it with 
faint praise. He merely wishes to be perfectly 
clear as to the type of book the author intended 
(and did not intend) to write. In terms of his 
intention, the author has succeeded very well. 
FRANCIS E. MERRILL 

Dartmouth College 


Natural Child Rearing. Eve Jones. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1959. 288 pp. $4.95. 
The content of this popularly-styled manual 

for parents is directed to those who seek infor- 

mation and answers to specific problems in child 
rearing. 

Eve Jones has attempted to give to parents 
“the basic a which psychoanalytic psy- 
chology offers about normal child care and child 
development.” 

The book’s format contributes to its func- 
tionalism: Principles of guidance are italicized ; 
The Table of Contents is long and compre- 
hensive; and the Index is inclusive and useable. 

MARJORIE PAISLEY 

Montana State College 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, Vol. 
XIV. Ruth S. Eissler, Anna Freud, Heinz 
Hartmann, and Marianne Kris, eds. New 
York: International Universities Press, Inc. 
1959. 433 pp. $8.50. 

Over half a century ago Lew Wallace com- 
mented that “Beauty is altogether in the eye of 
the beholder.” Through the years others have 
confirmed his observation, and yet another in- 
stance of its applicability comes with the latest 
volume in the series The Psychoanalytic Study of 
the Child. 

This volume, like the earlier ones, contains a 
variety of rs rominent psychoanalysts. 
Topics oll oa thceesden soabbentians of 
personality development and symptom forma- 
tion to presentation of clinical case studies and 
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outlines of research projects. Only one of the 
seventeen papers had previously appeared in 
tint, although some were the basis of earlier 
ectures. 

The value and interest of Volume XIV as a 
whole and of its contents as individual papers 
will depend in great part upon the general in- 
terests and orientation of the reader. The psy- 
choanalyst or the analytically oriented therapist 
will discover new insights into Freud's writings, 
new factual material to widen his study of the 
Schreber case, clinical materials illustrating both 
new and old ideas, and therapy techniques of 
value in work with children. 

Workers in residential treatment centers for 
emotionally disturbed children will find both 
solace and warning in Eckstein, Wallerstein, and 
Mandelbaum’s analysis of an obvious treatment 
failure. They will note with hope Alpert’s treat- 
ment of children severely disturbed as a result of 
maternal deprivation during infancy. From 
Kata’s paper they will learn to utilize the nursery 
school as an aid in more accurate understand- 
ing of the = interaction. 

Although he will find thought-provoking chal- 
lenges in this volume, the research-oriented per- 
son in any of the behavioral sciences will find 
himself dissatisfied with and disturbed by its 
contents. Certainly the section titled ‘Research 
Projects” will not satisfy him. In describing an 


on-going study of the psychological processes 
of pregnant women, Bibring gives the theoreti- 


cal background of the project with only this 
comment about methodology: “In the course of 
(a project) the direction and emphasis in de- 
sign may shift—influenced and shaped by the 
sequence of findings, by the growing insight of 
the investigators, and by the necessity to con- 
centrate increasingly on some aspects at the 
expense of others.” (p. 113) Anna Freud’s 
paper will also prove deficient, for she very 
riefly describes a number of studies being 
carried out by the staff of the Hampstead Child- 
Therapy Clinic; however, neither actual data nor 
the precise methodology is included. The re- 
searcher will be frustrated by the methodology 
implied throughout the volume—therapy reports, 
known for their occasional lack of objectivity, 
serve both as the stimulus for and the test of 
theory. He will also find himself wishing that 
the authors were more familiar with the research 
work of non-analysts; for example, he will 
find himself asking how the many recent studies 
on perception are related to Spiegel’s theory of 
self-perception. 

e uninitiated, the person who has only a 
brief acquaintance with psychoanalytic theory, 
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will be puzzled, if not thoroughly mystified by 
the volume. He will find that less than 25 per- 
cent of it actually deals with the study of the 
child, that the terminology is strange and unde- 
fined, that almost mystically the many authors 
make gestures of obeisance to Sigmund Freud. 
“Psychoanalysts know no greater pleasure than 
to reread Freud over and over again.” (p. 135) 
He will no doubt also be intrigued with, but 
not necessarily impressed by the personality de- 
scriptions based on the literary productions and 
biographical sketches of persons long dead. 

For those who remain unenchanted and un- 
converted at their first venture into The Psycho- 
analytic Study of the Child, we offer a bit of 
poetic advice: 


Look for the stars, you'll say that there are 
none, 
Look up a second time, and, one by one, 
You mark them twinkling out with silvery 
light, 
And wonder how they could elude the sight! 
(From “Calm is the Fragrant Air” 
by Wordsworth) 


HELEN E. SHIMOTA 
Fort Steilacoom, Washington 


What a Girl Should Know About Sex, Betn- 
hardt S. Gottlieb, M.D. New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc., 1961. 184 pp. Index. 
$3.25. 

Would that every high school and college girl 
had access to the chair (not couch) in Dr, Gott- 
lieb’s office and to the fatherly interest in and 
understanding of her every problem. Fortunately, 
his book is written in an informal manner that 
gives its reader the feeling of a direct doctor- 
patient relationship. While the author will 
emerge as a psychiatrist to the discerning adult 
reader, who may well gain as much insight of 
self as understanding of adolescents from the 
book, he will be held as an understanding friend 
by the girls for whom the book is written, There 
is no hint of text-book or lecture in his presen- 
tation. Every girl with a plea for understanding 
of her own developmental changes, physiologi- 
cal and psychological, as well as every parent, 
teacher and counselor with a prayer for guidance 
in dealing with these changes, will find help 
here. 

No issues are evaded either by careful skirt- 
ing or by use of vague or highly technical terms 
that leave the Aer confused rather than en- 
lightened. Dr. Gottlieb uses the teen-agers’ own 
term “making out,” compléte with their own 
definition of it, for a dating activity between 
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necking and petting. He has also indexed refer- 
ences to it. 

The chapter entitled, ‘That Funny Feeling” 
explains sensuality in terms that make it per- 
fectly clear, and fits masturbation into the pic- 
ture in a way that should solve all problems rele- 
vant to it. 

The discussion of “Sex or Love” in a chapter 
of the same title analyzes the differences in at- 
titude between girls and boys and should help 
girls, parents and counselors avoid or solve many 
dating problems. It should be a “must” on the 
reading lists of sons as well as daughters. 

A philosophy of life for girls and women of 
all ages is beautifully presented in three chap- 
ters, not consecutive: ‘““The Eternal Feminine,” 
“The Power of Love,” and “‘Motherliness.” This 
should guide a girl through adolescence into 
maturity, fulfillment and an acceptance of the 
pattern of life with appreciation of its true mean- 
ing. 

e a physician in private practice who is re- 
sponsible to the parents of the minor girls whom 
I see and advise, I have two reservations about 
recommending this book. Dr. Gottlieb does not 
define the term petting in definite terms al- 
though he implies that it is a relationship more 
intimate than necking and “making out” but 
less so than actual intercourse. How much less 
is not quite clear since there is one reference to a 
girl’s insisting that her date wear a condom 
during petting and another reference to trans- 
mission of gonorrhea by petting. This would be 
an issue of little importance if it were not for 
the following excerpts from the chapter called 
“Acting Grown-Up”: “Petting has become an 
accepted practice among teen-agers.” and “The 
girl who refuses to pet is probably unable to 
make any relationship with boys.” Toward the 
end of the same chapter he says, “Don’t be 
afraid of the boys you date—you control their 
sex urge, not they.” It seems to me that this 
advice could put a girl in a situation she could 
not control unless her concept of petting kept it 
within well-defined limits. 

The repeated use of the term “‘slit” in re- 
ferring to the vulva limits the number of pa- 
tients to whom I would give this book, since 
many of them would find such terminology 
offensive. This seems an unnecessary simplifica- 
tion, particularly to be used more than one time, 
for anyone mature enough to read the book as 
a whole. Its use cheapens an otherwise excellent 
explanation of the anatomy of the reproductive 
system. 


RHEVA REED MYHRE, M.D. 
Spokane, Washington 
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You and Yours, How to Help Older People. 
Julietta K. Arthur. New York: J. P. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1960. 315 pp. (Keystone 
Paperback) $1.95. 

In an easy-to-read style the author presents 
facts on understanding and helping older peo- 

le, especially those of one’s immediate family. 

mphasis is given to living arrangements and 
medical care, although many subjects are 
covered. 

In plain language and with aptly selected 
illustrations, the older person is considered as a 
human being with certain characteristics and 
needs. Most important, older persons are pre- 
sumed to be members of the family and entitled 
to all of its privileges and at least a few of its 
responsibilities. It is refreshing to read of an 
attitude that places the older-person within the 
family with continued responsibility as he ages. 

You and Yours is directed to the younger 
relative facing the “unknown quantity” of an 
older relative. There are many books on ‘what 
to do with junior,” but so few on “what to do 
with the oldster.” ; 

This book discusses the positive side of aging 


in a kindly manner. For example, specific needs 


and changes in living arrangements are pre- 
sented with all possible problems inherent in 
three generation living, with steps for making 
it work. Other chapters deal with selecting a 
physician, nutrition and safety, finances, active 
leisure, and preparation for-change. Each situa- 
tion is discussed with the step-by-step process 
of meeting the needs of the elderly person. 
Chapter 8 deals with “Let Well Enough Alone” 
that may help us do just that. 

Chapter 14, “Where to Turn for Help,” is a 
comprehensive survey of community resources in 
urban and rural areas, This latter chapter is an 
easy-to-understand guide for those who may be 
unfamiliar with social welfare or medical pub- 
lic and private agencies. 

“Useful Information of Special Problems,” 
in the appendix, is a valuable index of terms 
related to aging, such as foster home care, geri- 
atrics, homemaker service, regression, etc. There 
is a list of pamphlets in this field helpfully 
organized by subject matter. In outline form the 
guide-line sections cover such subjects as: “Red 
Cross Guide to Care for Aging,” “Minimum 
Standards for a Boarding Home,” and ‘How to 
Judge a Mental Hospital.” These sections not 
only provide basis for meeting needs, but help 
the family accept changes, 

You and Yours, How to Help Older People 
is certainly a must for all persons who have or 


will have older-elderly persons for whom they 
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have a concern and responsibility, whether it be 
family or professional. 
BETTY JANE RANK 


Seattle, Washington 


L’Education des Parents. Andre Isambert. Paris: 
Paideia, Presses Universitaires de France, 
1960. 228 pp. 700 NF. 

Should one tell one’s children to “stand 
straight,” ‘‘keep still” and eat whatever happens 
to be on the table? The majority of French par- 
ents, according to the author of this book, would 
seem to think that one should, and as a result 
of such parental confidence and ‘‘omniscience,” 
their children suffer from “nervousness, bad 
grades and lack of discipline... .” (p. 51.) 

To ameliorate this state of affairs, the author 

cites the work of L’Ecole des Parents, a private 
organization (of which he happens to be the 
samen and which is dedicated to the dif- 
usion of “new ideas” regarding problems of 
bringing up children. 

The school publishes a journal and organizes 
meetings, utilizing psychodrama, motion pic- 
tures, radio and television programs. The ex- 
plicit aim is to provide information, to modify 
the personalities of parents, to improve relations 
between parents and between parents and chil- 
dren (p. 66). For guiding precedent the author 
looks to the United States, where, as he put it, 
“democracy” has invaded the family (p. 12). 

Be this as it may, Isambert intends to intro- 
duce such a state of affairs to France, and, in 
order to accomplish this he wants parents to be 
taught by trained psychologists who must be 
“free from irritability, nervousness and anxiety” 
as well as being in the possession of a number 
of additional qualities found equally rarely this 
side of heaven (p. 142). It “al sounds rather 
splendid in its scientific and vacuously well- 
intentioned naiveté. To the French, this tune 
may be quite new. However, in America, the 
disseminators of fads in the choreography of 
“child raising” have been making curious pro- 
nouncements along similar lines for some time— 
in fact ever since pedagogues and social work- 
ets have been reading fifth-hand reinterpreta- 
tions of Freud and Dewey, which activity led 
some of them to the decision that when bring- 
ing up children, the state of — chaos may 
be preferable to the possibility of occasional 
trauma. Also, it may be useful to remember 
that if parents do not ask their children to 
“stand straight” or to “keep still,” someone 
else might, and the “someone else” may have at 
heart interests other than those of the child. . . . 

Democracy may be adequate for the govern- 
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ing of nations, but the question arises whether 
it should be applied to the family in which 


. members are by definition unegual and whose 


relations are largely subject to the vagaries of 
affect. Moreover, the disruption of relations be- 
tween generations may reflect responses to un- 
desirable aspects of the social system and by 
pleading for “adjustment” as a solution, one 
may not only drive “underground” all sorts of 

roblem material which may later need to be dis- 
interred by psychiatrists, but one also misplaces 
the blame and deprives those who might other- 
wise strive to modify the situation of the pos- 
sibility of articulating their protest. Thus, to 
have democracy in the family where it does not 
belong, may ultimately help to stifle democratic 
action where it is most needed. However, one 
is relieved to read that the Gallic perspicacity of 
Parisian parents has given rise to very little en- 


thusiasm for all of this. 
HENRY CARSCH 
Smith College 


The Unmarried Mother and Her Child. Virginia 
Wimperis. London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd. 1960. 397 pp. 35 shillings, net. 
Persons working with unmarried mothers, 

plus students of family problems, should find 

this volume an excellent addition to their pro- 
fessional libraries. 

The author summarizes the studies of un- 
married mothers published in Western countries 
in the past several decades and also analyzes a 
great deal of new material based on several 
studies in Great Britain. 

The new material from Great Britain seems 
to support the generalization that unmarried 
mothers there are in no great difficulty if their 
man really loves them. One-third of the un- 
married mothers in one sample-were unofficially 
married—that is, they were living in stable 
unions which simply had not been sanctioned 
by state or church. These women seemed to 
get along about as well as other mothers in the 
same socio-economic worid. This leads one to 
suspect that it is not the absence of marriage 
which creates problems for unmarried mothers 
but the absence of any deep relationship between 
them and their lovers. In other words, the real 

roblem is promiscuity—heterosexual relations 
ased on segmental and superficial contacts, 

This volume contains an excellent critique 
of the Leontine Young thesis that unmarried 
mothers are the victims of a compulsion to have 
a child out of wedlock. The author believes 
that the wide variation in unmarried mother 
rates from one cultural group to another, and 
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the equally wide fluctuation of rates within the 
same cultural group from one historical period 
to another, suggest that other factors than the 
unconscious are at work. 

The book lends itself well to staff reading 
and discussion and should also prove useful in 


social work education. 

E, E. LEMASTERS 
School of Social Work 
University of Wisconsin 


Premarital Counseling, A Manual for Ministers. 
J. Kenneth Morris. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1960. 300 pp. 
$5.25. 

The Minister As Marriage Counselor, Charles 
W. Stewart. Nashville, Tennessee: Abingdon 
Press. 1961. 244 pp. $4.00. 

In recent years there has been a wealth of 
good literature concerning the relatively new 
discipline known as “marriage counseling.” 
Most of the literature in this field has been of a 
general nature covering the many aspects of 
counseling with those to be married or those 
’ facing problems in their marriage. 

These two books come at an opportune time 
in the history of marriage counseling as a spe- 
cific task of the pastor. It is accepted that the 
ae has always counseled his parishioners in 

elping them to face and understand their fam- 
ily relations. Today’s pastor has an increasing 
responsibility in being available as well as capa- 
ble in assisting his congregation and community 
in finding those happy and satisfying relation- 
ships that make for a sound and stable mar- 
riage, because the environment of our culture 
offers many difficulties toward the establishment 
and maintenance of good families. The minis- 
ter and all that he represents offers a contribu- 
tion of insight and help that the family of to- 
day and tomorrow can ill afford to ignore. 
ese two volumes have several things in 
common. First, they are in agreement about the 
importance of the minister's role in dealing 
with the relationships of family living. Sec- 
ondly, both books are predicated upon sound 
and acceptable principles of counseling. Thirdly, 
these two texts are written by ministers for 
ministers. Consequently, the authors are aware 
of ‘the total said program which the busy pas- 
tor confronts. Family life counseling is seen in 
its proper relationship to the rest of the pastor's 

“ye oe Aer Fourthly,: the disciplines of 

both psychology and theology are recognized, 

as are the contributions which both make to suc- 
cessful marriages. Finally, both of these books 
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are unique in that they have a great deal to of- 
fer to the pastor who is just beginning his min- 
istry of family life counseling, as well as to the 
effective pastor who has long been engaged in 
this important and challenging responsibility. 

The Reverend J. Kenneth Morris, an Episco- 
palian rector with wide pastor experience and 
training, centers his text upon the need for 
happy marriages and the factors which con- 
tribute toward this kind of marriage. He sets 
out on a practical and tested program to serve 
the pastor in working with engaged couples and 
their families. The suggestions are sound, the 
program is flexible and will find ready adapta- 
tion to all denominations. 

The book is divided into five parts. Part I 
discusses the Church’s dependence upon healthy 
marriage relationships. Part II approaches pre- 
marital counseling as an effective instrument in 
decreasing the divorce rate. Part III outlines the 
way in which Mr. Morris conducts his coun- 
seling sessions. He gives specific illustrations of 
dealing with a variety of. kinds of premarital 
counseling. Part IV will be greatly appreciated 
by many ministers, as it gives much help on 
many of the essential areas of happy marriage. 
The needs of a healthy personality are discussed. 
Practical suggestions are given concerning fi- 
nances, religious activities, friends and social 
relations, and in-laws. This section provides 
an excellent chapter on “Sex Instruction for 
Marriage” which is both scientific and Christian 
in approach. Part V deals with the role of the 
minister in premarital counseling, evaluating 
what he can do and how he can best help his 
young people. The book concludes with some 


’ interesting appendices which bring together 


statements on marriage and the family by many 
of the leading communions in the United States. 

Dr. Charles William Stewart has an excellent 
background for his book. He has served as an 
effective pastor who inaugurated a good pro- 
gram of marriage counseling. The practical ex- 
perience and wide training of his ministry is 
now focused in teaching pastoral counseling 
and psychology in the Iliff School of Theology. 

This volume covers a wide range of material, 
all appateser to the title and objective of the 
book; namely, “. . . to provide the practicing 
minister and the training student with a source 
book in the increasingly complex field of 
marriage counseling.” The minister is described 
as “the key person in marriage” and the neces- 
sity of his being well trained to function as an 
excellent marriage counselor is emphasized in 
the discussion of the emergence of the field 
of marriage counseling. He must be willing, 
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qualified and — to do an acceptable job 
in the eyes of others in this field. He is not in 
competition, but has a contribution to make to 
the field. 

The minister is likely to be called on to serve 
as a counselor in the following fields: Pre- 
marital, the recently married, estranged and 
troubled i divorce, and the post-divorce 
situations. These areas of counseling are dis- 
cussed in terms of the nature of the situations, 
the goals the minister and couple should seek, 
the structure of the counseling experience, and 
the flow of the inter-personal relationships 
among all persons involved. 

The author develops his own unique interpre- 
tation of the function of marriage and family 
counseling, which he calls the “role-relation- 
ship” theory. The chief objective of this kind 
of counseling is that the minister is not so 
much engaged in a counseling with 
those who may seek his services but focuses his 
efforts on helping them to see their relation- 
ships in their marriage. ‘‘He helps them to 
change their role — and to adjust to them 
so that there will be more harmony and less 
friction in the marriage.” 

The value of this book is enhanced with ex- 
cellent chapters on “Group Marriage Counsel- 
ing” and “Family Life Education in the 
Church.” Dr. Stewart outlines a plan for a 
“Pastoral Counseling Center” which offers 
many interesting possibilities, The text has an 
excellent bibliography. 

WILLIAM C. MASON, Jr., Chaplain 
Emory and Henry College 


In-Service Training and Reduced Workloads. 
Edwin J. Thomas and Donna L. McLeod. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1960. 
130 pp. $2.50. 


The Self-Image of the Foster Child. Eugene 
A. Weinstein. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1960. 80 pp. $2.00. 

In-Service Training and Reduced Workloads 
reports a study made in the Aid to Dependent 
Children Program of the Michigan State De- 
partment of Social Welfare. Its purpose was to 
evaluate in-service training of workers and 
their supervisors who worked with families re- 
ceiving assistance, to evaluate the usefulness of 
reducing the workloads of ADC workers, and 
to discover if workers and recipients were re- 
ceptive to the addition of rehabilitative serv- 
ices in addition to economic assstance. 

Questionnaires, designed to measure the level 
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of knowledge and attitudes of the workers, 
were given to 109 workers and 26 supervisors. 
In order to explore the problems of recipients, 
interviews were conducted with 48 families re- 
ceiving ADC aid. Two experiments were con- 
ducted to measure the effectiveness of in-service 
training and reduced ‘workloads. 

The workers were more receptive to the idea 
of offering rehabilitative service in addition to 
economic aid than the recipients, who tended 
to view the worker’s role as “investigative” 
rather than “helping.” But the workers were 
considered “‘potentially’’ helpful by recipients 
who indicated that they would accept the ex- 
tension of services. It was concluded that, “The 
increment of family-life change brought about 
by giving in-service training and reduced 
workloads is very small, and in-service training 
is not associated with changes in self-support or 
with rehabilitative closures.” (p. 79) However, 
reduced workloads were independently associ- 
ated with a larger proportion of rehabilitative 
than of cuaittheiiioae closures among 
families receiving aid. 

The research conducted at the Chicago Child 
Care Society and presented in The Self-Image 
of the Foster Child was designed to explore 
the process of foster home placement and its 
impact upon the child. Also, it was hoped 
that it would show some of the “limits and 
potentialities of research in an actual practicing 
agency.” (p. 5) 

The placement situation was viewed as a 
social system and in terms of role theory. Six 
bilateral relationships were considered: 1) 
Caseworker-Natural Parent, 2) Caseworker- 
Foster Parent, 3) Caseworker-Child, 4) Foster 
Parent-Child 5) Foster Parent-Natural Parent, 
and 6) Natural Parent-Child. 

The 61 children interviewed, with an open- 
ended schedule of twenty items, were those five 
years old or older, those who had been in 
foster placement at least one year, and those 
secure enough so that the interview would not be 
upsetting to them. 

A developmental sequence was found which 
ranged from confusion, in which the younger 
children were only vaguely aware of the dis- 
tinction between natural and foster parents and 
the purpose of the agency, to greater sophisti- 
cation, in which the older children were more 
aware of the complexity of the relationships in 
which they were involved and had a better un- 
derstanding of the agency. Conditions found 
to be most conducive to the child’s “well-being” 
(measured with an instrument developed a 
one of the agency’s workers) were continuing 
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contact with the natural parents, predominant 
identification with the natural family, and ade- 
quate conception of the meaning of foster status 
and the agency's role in the placement situation. 

The findings presented in these studies may 
be questioned on a number of counts. For ex- 
ample, in the case of In-Service Training and 
Reduced Workloads, the ongoing work situa- 
tion made it difficult to maintain experimental 
control, without which there can be little con- 
fidence in the findings, while in the case of 
The Self-Image of the Foster Child it was 


! 


deemed necessary to exclude children who 
might be disturbed by the interview situation, a 
limiting factor carefully pointed out by Wein- 
stein. The broad value of these studies is that 
they detail some of the methodological prob- 
lems which are encountered while conducting 
research in operating agencies. Consequently, 
these books should serve as valuable guides to 
those engaged in, or considering research in, 
similar situations. 
JOSEPH B. PERRY, JR. 

Bowling Green State University 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


(Listing of a publication below does not preclude its subsequent review.) 


Aho, Sylvia M., Bibliography on Work Simplification 
in Food Preparation for Handicapped Homemakers, 
Storrs, Conn.: University of Connecticut School of 
Home Economics, January, 1961. 32 pp. 50¢, paper. 

Beigel, Hugo G., Sex From A to Z, A Modern Ap- 
proach to All Aspects of Human Sex Life, New 
York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 1961. 
444 pp. $2.25, paper, $5.75, cloth. 

Boettke, Eleanor M., Suggestions for Physically Handi- 
capped Mothers on Clothing for Preschool Children, 
Storrs, Conn.: University of Connecticut School of 
Home Economics, 32 pp. 50¢, paper. 

Boettke, Eleanor M. and Barbara Martin, Reference 
Material Used in the Preparation of the Bulletin: 
Suggestions for Physically Handicapped Mothers on 
Clothing for Preschool Children, University of 
Connecticut School of Home Economics in coopera- 
tion with The Connecticut Team Approach Com- 
mittee and the office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Research and Demonstration Grant No. 15, June 
1957. 7 pp. 25¢, paper. 

Bracher, Marjory Louise, Love is No Luxury (A 
Guide for Christian Family Living), (Revised Edi- 
tion) Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1961. 
120 pp. $1.25, paper. 

Buetow, The Reverend Harold A., Joy to My Youth 
(A Religious Guide for Catholic Youth, with 
Instructions for Altar Servers), New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1961. 208 pp. $3.50. 

Callender, Mary C., Corcoran, Susan Pike and Minden, 
Mary Beth, Bibliography on Home Management 
with Emphasis on Work Simplification for Physi- 
cally Handicapped Homemakers, Storrs, Conn.: 
University of Connecticut School of Home Eco- 
nomics, May 1960, 86 pp. $1.00. 

Children’s Hospital Medical Center, Child Study 
Association of America, Helping Parents of Handi- 
capped Children-Group Approaches, Proceedings of 
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Conference held in Boston, Massachusetts, October 
15 and 16, 1959. 40 pp. $1.25, paper. 

Choisy, Maryse, Psychoanalysis of the Prostitute, 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1961. 138 pp. 
$4.75. 

de Lauwe, P. Chombart, and others, Famille et Habita- 
tion, II. Un Essai D’Observation Experimentale, 
Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
1960. 364 pp. 24 NF. 

DeMoll, Louis E., The General Hospital and Mental 
Patients, Austin, Texas: The Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Health, 1961. 15 pp. 20¢, paper. 

Duvall, Evelyn Millis, Family Living, (1961 Edition), 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1961. 401 
pp. $3.96. 

Ellis, Albert and Robert A. Harper, A Guide to Ra- 
tional Living, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1961. 195 pp. $4.95. 

Emerson, James G., Jr., Divorce, The Church, ana 
Remarriage, Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1961. 190 pp. $3.95. 

Evans, Patricia, Rimbles (A book of children’s classic 
games, rhymes, songs and sayings.) Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday and Company, I.c., 1961. 
157 pp. $2.95. 

Freeman, Lucy and Harold Greenwald, Emotional 
Maturity in Love and Marriage, New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1961. 255 pp. $4.95. 

Galdston, Iago, M.D. (Editor), The Family: A 
Focal Point in Health Education, The Eastern 
States Health Education Conference, New York: 
International Universities Press, Inc., 1961. 216 pp. 
$3.00. 

Hoerr, Normand, L., M.D. and Arthur Osol (Edi- 
tors), Blakiston’s Illustrated Pocket Medical Dic- 
tionary (Second Edition), New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960. 985 pp. plus 24 
illustrations. $4.75. 

Holt, J. G. H., M.D., Marriage and Periodic Ab- 
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stinence (Second Revised Edition), New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1961. 86 pp. $1.95, 
paper. 

Irwin, Michael H. K., M.D., Check-ups: Safeguard- 
ing Your Health, New York: Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 314, 1961. 18 pp. 25¢, paper. 

Johnson, Dean, Marriage Counseling: Theory and 
Practice, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1961. 246 pp. Text $5.00, Trade $6.65. 

Kephart, William M., The Family, Society, and the 
Individual, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1961. 690 pp. 

(Philosophical Library) Soviet Psychology, A Sym- 
posium, with a Foreword by Ralph B. Winn. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1961. 109 pp. $3.75. 

Robertiello, Richard C., M.D., A Handbook of Emo- 
tional Illness and Treatment, New York: Argonaut 
Books, 1961. 159 pp. $3.95. 

Sapirstein, Milton R., M.D. and Alis De Sola, Para- 
doxes of Everyday Life, Greenwich, Conn.: A 
Premier Book, Fawcett Publications, Inc., 1961. 
176 po. 50¢, paper. 

Sattler, Rev. Henry V., C.SS.R. (Editor), Together 
in Christ (A Preparation for Marriage), Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Family Life Bureau, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 1960. 361 pp. $3.50, loose 
leaf binder. 

Simon, Tony, North Pole (The Story of Robert E. 
Peary), Garden City, New York: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc. (A Signet Book) 1961. 143 pp. 
$2.50. 

Smith, Bert Kruger, Children of the Evening (A Re- 
port on Seriously Disturbed Youngsters), Austin, 
Texas: The Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, 
1961. 54 pp. 25¢, paper. 

Waggoner, Neva R., Judson, Julia S. and May, Eliza- 


beth Eckhardt, The Team Approach to the Re- 
habilitation of the Handicapped Homemaker, W ork- 
shop Proceedings May 31—June 3, 1955, Storrs, 
Conn.: The University of Connecticut School of 
Home Economics in cooperation with the Division 
of University Extension, no date indicated, 59 pp. 
$1.00, paper. 

Waggoner, Neva R. and Reedy, Garland W., Child 
Care Equipment for Physically Handicapped 
Mothers (Suggestions for Selection and Adaption), 
Storrs, Conn.: University of Connecticut School 
of Home Economics, 36 pp. 50¢, paper. 

Wall, Jessie, Bibliography in Child Development for 
Handicapped Homemakers, Storrs, Conn.: University 
of Connecticut School of Home Economics, Jan- 
uary 1961. 35 pp. 50¢, paper. 

Wall, Jessie S., Play Experiences Handicapped 
Mothers May Share with Young Children, Storrs, 
Conn.: University of Connecticut School of Home 
Economics, 32 pp., 50¢, paper. 

Waring, Paul and Dean Travis Bryce, Organizations 
for—Measures Against—Men and Women and— 
Homosexual Freedom, Published by the authors, 
Waring and Bryce, 1961. 26 pp. No price indicated, 
paper. 

Warner, Marie Pichel, M.D., The Couple Who Want 
a Baby, New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1961. 244 
pp. $3.95. 

Weingarten, Violet, The Mother Who Works Out- 
side the Home, New York: The Child Study As- 
sociation of American, 1961. 25 pp. 40¢, paper. 

Zmola, Gertrude Monhaut, You Can Do Familiy 
Laundry—With Hand Limitations, Storrs, Conn.: 
University of Connecticut School of Home Eco- 
nomics. 12 pp. 20¢, paper. 


TEACHING MATERIALS AVAILABLE 


Tapes of the general sessions at the Salt Lake City meetings of the National Council on Family 
Relations are available from Dr. C. Jay Skidmore, Department of Family Living and Child 
Development, Utah State University, Logan, Utah. All four talks may be ordered for $10, or any 


two for $5. 


New Bibliography. A new Bibliography of Recent Publications in Human Development and 
Family Relations was prepared for the 1961 annual meeting of the National Council on Family 
Relations by Blaine Porter and Kenneth Cannon, Department of Human Development and Family 
Relationships, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. This publication (paper bound, photo- 
offset, 58 pages) is available from the authors for $1.00. 


Back Issues of Marriage and Family Living are still available from the National Council on 
Family Relations, 1219 University Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. Single copies of the 
journal are $2.00, except for two or three special issues, which may be had for $2.50. Complete 


volumes may be obtained for $7.50. 
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